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world looks bright. Flowers, birds, 

trees, shrubbery—what a symphony 

of Nature! Who fails altogether to 
study and love the great miracles of 
nature (for after all what is more mir- 
aculous than the simplest things in 
nature?) misses the best of life. The 
common things that are often passed 
unnoticed in everyday life are the 
miracle of miracles. The brilliant 
chromatic display of tulips and 
hyacinths was the overture of a 
grand floral chorus, whose splendor 
surpasses all conception (of what may 
be called supernatural beauty.) The 
human face wears a different expres- 
sion under the softening influences of 
tender summer time; the sound of 
children’s voices playing in the linger- 
ing twilight,and the odor of the newly 
turned earth and mouldering embers 
of twigs and leaves in the garden recall 
the years and scenes that have passed. 

Birds, buds and blossoms, and bevies 
of beautiful brides; I believe this alli- 
teration expresses the situation, 
whether it appeals to a cultured and 
poetic taste or not. Washington in 
the early summer months is un- 
paralleled as a place of beauty. 

With the President and Cabinetaway, 
the capital city has been in an official 
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way like aclosed book. It may bethat 
as many people are at work as usual, 
but a feeling comes over the visitor 
that the whole government is not 
“at home.” The tourists at the 
White House go about in a listless and 
uninterested way, as if it were “Ham- 
let” without Hamlet—or even the ghost 
for that matter. The capitol on the 
hill serves only to suggest memories, 
and the darkened corridors and 
covered furniture have a sepulchral 
aspect. 

There were many little scenes sug- 
gestive of neighborly friendship at the 
railway station just before the presi- 
dential train left. Many people were 
gathered to say ahearty goodbye to the 
President and his party; among them 
ladies in rich attire, who carried great 
bouquets of American Beauty roses, 
while here a modest schoolgirl, with 
her hair neatly braided, brought a 
tiny nosegay of radiant carnations. 
A little, bristly-headed, blue-eyed girl, 
and a curly-haired pickaninny carried 
violets and dandelions in their chubby 
hands, and you may be sure their offer- 
ings found their way to the President’s 
car. The guests were given a glimpse 
of the special train, which fairly glis- 
tened with new varnish, polished toa 
painful degree. The Pullman porters, 
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pompous in new uniforms They came in from the farm ‘‘ to see the President off '’ 

and brass buttons, were bid- fo Bi Riri 

ding goodbye to “ma baby” 

in the shadowy corridors of 

the car. Before the 

throng pressed through the 

iron gates I went through 

the train. The last car was 

the “Olympia,” from whose 

brass-railed platform the 

President was to observe 

and address throngs in 

twenty-three states and ter- 

ritories. The observation 

room at the rear, furnished 

with green upholstered 

chairs, looked the picture of 

cosiness. On the table lay 

a bunch of American Beau- 

ties and pale pink orchids 

tied with purple and yel- 

low satin ribbon. The ceil- 

ing of the coach was decorated with graceful sprays of the asparagus vine. 
The sleeping apartment of 
the President contained a 
brass-tipped white bed- 
stead and tiny chiffonier, 
and three modest dress- 
suit cases, which made it 
indeed a home on wheels. 
There were flowers here 
also—his favorite red car- 
nations. Mrs. McKinley’s 
room was exactly the 
same, except that moss 
roses, sweet peas and vio- 
lets were the favored blos- 
soms. There wasa modest 
little trunk in this room 
also, and altogether an at- 
mosphere of simple and 
homely comfort in the car, 
rather than any display of 
luxurious furnishings. 


* * * 
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The scene _ suggested 
“seeing off” a bridal couple. 
There were just so many 
little whispered platform 











conferences—every one happy and ex- 
pectant. Secretary Hay, in a derby 
and business suit, was looking up to 
his tall son, A. S. Hay, formerly con- 
sul at Pretoria, for a last word. The 
younger Mr. Hay is rather swarthy in 
appearance, with a fierce-looking black 
mustache and imperial, and to all ap- 
pearances a young man of strength 
and purpose. Secretary Root, who was 
left to “keep house,” ran the 
blockade of farewell greetings. To 
see Secretary Wilson Secretary Hitch- 
cock and other distinguished guests 
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carrying copies of “The National 
Magazine” about with them, was 
gratifying to one editor present, 
making careful note of the numerous 
copies that were carried off by guests 
insuring them good reading matter en 
route. (Modesty forbids saying any- 
thing further on this subject.) 


When the avalanche of luggage for 
the guests was deposited on the plat- 
form, it was found necessary to add 
another baggage car. The record 
made by Colonel Brown in supervising 
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Mrs McKinley, beloved wife of the President. whose 
illness brought forth the sympathy of the country 
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this notable tour and conducting the cansimplicity. Even the regular army 
party to New Orleans was greatly officers affected business suits and lav- 
appreciated by the Presi- 
dent. Secretary Cortelyou 
kept the routine work of 
the President in motion al- 
most the same as if at the 
White House. A lusty 
cheer, as the train glided 
out—the President making 
stately bows, and assisting 
Mrs. McKinley to the rear 
platform, where she waved 
a gracious adieu with her 
handkerchief,responding to 
the tributes of love show- 
ered in farewell. 


aces 
It was so unostentatious 
and neighborly that it was 
difficult to realize it was a 
presidential party. The 
absence of pomp and cere- 
mony of military trappings and gold ender gloves. Imagine a ruler of an 
lace, emphasized the spirit of Ameri- European power leaving on such a 
trip in this simple manner! 


TWO WISE OBSERVERS OF WASHINGTON LIFE 


THE COSTA RICAN MINISTER’S BABY AND HER CAT 
a >» * a ee 

President Monroe, in his 
first official year of 1811, 
made the longest presiden- 
tial trip on record, leaving 
Washington May 31, and 
returning, after an absence 
of three and a half months, 
on September 17. Yet he 
only visited ten cities in 
his noted tour. New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Ohio comprised 
the territory covered by 
this most modest of execu- 
tive journeyings. There 
were only three persons in 
the entire party, the ordin- 
ary modes of travel, stage, 
steamboat and horseback 
riding, being resorted to 
for conveyance from place 




















Senator Sullivan of Mississippi says be Senator Morgan still keeps in mind the fact that the Nicarauguan 
wants an open-air snap shot, and here it is canaé is not built 









The silver-tongued Senator Damels of 
Virginia, who greeted the President on bis 
entrance to the Senate 


That smile of Senator Billy Mason bas become historic 
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to place. The president declined 
many public dinners and ceremonials, 
and unreservedly devoted himself to 
sight-seeing. 
On the anniversary of the battle of 
Manila, a single flag commemorated 
the event in Washington. It floated 
over the house of Admiral Dewey on 
Rhode Island avenue, given to him 
by the people of America. To me 
it was humiliating to American con- 
stancy tosee the admiral come down 
the steps and walk along for several 
squares without a single greeting of 
recognition from the passersby who 
months ago were trampling on each 
other for a glimpse of the hero, Was 
this the hero of Cavite, who changed 
the map of the world? Was this the 
idol over whom the American people 


COLONEL L. S. BROWN, IN CHARGE OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN 
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went wild; smothered with the passion- 
ate fury of hero-worship? Was it the 
man or the deed they idolized? Yes, 
there was anelasticity inthe steps that 
had paced the deck of the “Oly:npia” 
on that bright May morning. The 
spasm of American popularity is effer- 
vescent whether it runs to authors, 
commodores, generals, presidents or 
bicycles. No longer does the school- 
boy ambition to be a hero linger with- 
inme. And if ever there was a cold 
storage establishment for making con- 
gealed mummies of Fame, commend 
me to Washington, where past reputa- 
tions are frozen stiff in short order; 
but history will take care of our 
heroes. : 

Saluting, I asked Admiral Dewey 
to tell me how he spent Manila day, 
this year. The question was 
put to him in the big front 
parlor of his residence on 
Rhode Island avenue, after a 
spirited conversation he had 
held with a tall, stately look- 
ing naval officer. 

“Well, you know we held a 
banquet at the Raleigh hotel, 
twenty-six of us, who were 
officers in the fleet,” he re- 
plied promptly and cordially. 
His voice was firm, his eye 
clear, and he talked briskly. 

“We patted one another on 
the back and called ourselves 
heroes. Then we organized 
an association and I was 
elected perpetual president. 
It was agreed that we should 
hold an annual reunion every 
year hereafter, even if no 
more than two of us could be 
present, and drink to the 
toast: ‘Ourselves, both living 
and dead.’ ” 

There was a show of pride 
in the Admiral’s face as he 














related this, for he is intensely proud 
of the achievement of the American 
war ships in the Philppines and of the 
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splendid record of his officers. One 
of the incidents of the day much re- 
marked upon in Washington was the 
hanging out of a big silken flag from 
the Admiral’s residence on the morn- 
ing of Manila Day. There is a per- 
manent flagstaff protruding from the 
second story of his residence, not al- 
together a common acquisition of 
householders in Washington. 

“Did you celebrate at all the earlier 
part of the day?” I asked him. 

“I remained in the house all day,” 
was the answer. “Mrs. Dewey was 


ill” —the Admiral always speaks of his 
wife in tones of unmistakable endear- 
ment—‘‘more 


ill, in fact, than we 
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supposed at the time. I would not 
have thought of going out to our re- 
union, but she insisted upon it.” 
During the day the Admiral had 
many callers—his home is a mecca for 
a large circle of friends—and they 
came on May 1, of all days, to extend 
congratulations informally. 


* * * 


Not far from Admiral Dewey’s 
house I met Captain Hobson preparing 
to go to the Buffalo Exposition, where 
he has been detailed to look after the 
naval exhibit. His blonde mustache 
was drooping, but his blue eyes flashed 
as he walked along the avenue. He 
is soon to married, and perhaps the 
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frost of undeserved neglect has not cut 
so deeply asin the case of the Admiral. 


PARIS GIB SON, TH NEW SENATOR FROM ONTANA 





There is no bitterness in Hobson, 


THE CUBAN COMMISSIONERS, WHO RECENTLY VISITED WASHINGTON 
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He is a sturdy fellow, and I think © 
rather enjoys his rest from the “push” 
of publicity. He has received a cor- 
dial invitation from Admiral Cervera, 
his Spanish captor, to visit him in 
Spain, and then the “castles in Castile” 
will become a fact of his life expe- 
rience. The friendship which sprang 
up between these two in the heat of 
war was chivalrous and affecting, and 
had a most salutary influence upon the 
general conduct and conclusion of the 
Spanish-American War. Captain Hob- 
son has had several charming letters 
from the Spanish admiral, who writes 
that, if it were not for his advanced age, 
he would visit the Hobson home in 
Alabama under somewhat different 
circumstances from those in which he 
received the heroic young lieutenant 
in the Morro Castle, at Santiago. The 
son of Admiral Cervera will be a guest 
of Captain Hobson during the summer. 

The Cuban commissioners have 


come and gone, and the troubled 
waters are quiescent for the present. 
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The Platt amendment is no longer a 
“bogey man”; Gomez has declared in 
favor of it, and his attitude has 
brightened his chances of becoming 
the first president of the new Cuban 
republic. The Cuban commissioners, 
as they filed into the White House 
from the automobiles, attired in 
stately silk hats and cloaks, with 
closely trimmed Van Dyke beard and 
mustache, suggested a delegation of 
grand opera singers. 

The single exception was one pleas- 
ant-faced old gentleman with them, 
who had Paul Kruger whiskers. With- 
out going into biographical sketches, 
it may be stated that they were a 
representative body of Cubans. 

“There was no simpering or suspi- 
cion of bull—what do you call it?— 
bull-sleeping—no, no. I mean bull 


MISS WRIGHT 


dozee,” said Senor Capote to me on 
the White House steps. ‘We merely 
bid farewell—but we understand bet- 
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ter—much better, when we talk face 
to face,” he continued with a signifi- 
cant smile. They were given a din- 


JAMES G. BLAINE, JR., WHO IS TO MARRY 
MISS MARTHA HICHBORN 


pe een 








ner in the East room, and the scene 
suggested tropical luxury in its floral 
decorations, but northern directness 
in plainly indicating the set purpose of 
the spread. The President impressed 
them with facts concerning the ex- 
istence and power of Congress, and 
the visit, while officially of little sig- 
nificance, accomplished more than 
months of official diplomatic sparring. 


* . * 


Peter MacQueen is on his way to see 
the Czar for “The National Maga- 


zine.” Previous to his sailing a call 
was made upon the Russian am- 
bassador. We waited for sometime in 
the reception parlor. The furniture 
was covered with white duck, and on 
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COMTE CASSINI’S PRIVATE OFFICE AT THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, SHOWING HIS 
SPLENDID COLLECTION OF RARE WEAPONS 


the table small cups and bits of cigar- understood, and alsoa facility in un- 
ettes indicated that callers had just derstanding every syllable, it is Count, 
left, the recipients of hearty Russian Cassini. In his office is an assortment 
hospitality. On the wall,inalargeoval of weapons of every age and people, of 


gilt frame, surmounted by 
the Russian imperial 
crown, were handsome 
paintings of the Czar and 
Czarina. The count, at- 
tired: in a dark gray suit, 
and wearing his pince nez, 
appeared to be more of a 
typical business man than 
a diplomat, and in fact, was 
business-like from the 
start. 


* * 


He apologized for his 
broken English, but it was 
entirely unnecessary, for 
if any man has a faculty 
of making himself clearly 


COUNTESS CASSINI’S DOGS 
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which he is an enthusiastic collector. 
He talked very freely, after offering 
cigarettes with dainty paper holders. 
The count has a winning way of 
looking at you over his glasses, and is 
very earnest in talking. He said 
that he felt that George Kennan 
had greatly abused the privileges 
given him in Russia, and had reported 
isolated circumstances and greatly ex- 
aggerated them, inferring thatit would 
have been as fair for a Russian to 
come to this country and report the 
lynchings in the South as an indica- 


A. B. WHITE, 


GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


tion of Afmerican life. “I am trying 
to eradicate this—what you call it,” 
pointing to his head, meaning “im- 
pression,” and his countenance indi- 
cated the kind of an impression he 
referred to. The count insisted that 
friendly relations between Russians 
and Americans were developing in 
strength every year. Dr. MacQueen 
was with me on the second visit, pre- 
paring for a trip to Russia as editorial 
staff correspondent for “The National 
Magazine;” he was given credentials, 
and the count endorsed them with a 
hearty personal let- 
ter to Count Hilkof 








; —member of the Im- 
perial Cabinet, in 
charge of the rail- 
ways in Russia, who 
visited America last 
summer—and also to 
the newly appointed 
governor of Siberia, 
at Irkutsk, who isa 
warm personal 
friend of the distin- 
guished ambassador. 

The letters were 
in large envelopes, 
bearing the Russian 
Imperial Seal. The 
addresses on the en- 
velopes in typewrit- 
ing size, measured 
fully ten inches. It 
looked as if a type- 
writer had run wild; 
the capitals and 
small letters were 
mixed together, with 
the P’s upside down, 
and the only distin- 
guishable thing was 
the termination of 
the name — invari- 
ably the letter“Y.” 
The addresses were 
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certainly a curiosity, and suggested 
the fact that our American nomen- 
clature greatly abbreviates names as 
well as nearly everything 
else. I should have ven- 
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aries of Hawaii can never forget or 
forgive the open letter which Robert 
Louis Stevenson addressed to Rev. 


SENATOR Jd. V. QUARLES, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


INDIAN COMMITTEE 


tured to ask the count to 
give me his name in Rus- 
sian, but I didn’t have a 
card long enough to carry 
it, so the American style 
sufficed. 

Edwin H. Conger, United 
States minister to China, is 
refreshingly and delight- 
fully frank as compared 
with most of the diplomatic 
cult that one meets at 
Washington. One marvels 
that such a man, keen and 
blunt in statement, could 
have been so successful a 
diplomat. Perhaps he 
adopts Bismark’s motto for 
successful diplomacy, “Al- 
ways tell the truth, no one 
will believe you.” He has 
the smooth-shaven upper lip 
and corrugated wrinkles of 
asturdy farmer, but his ele- 
gantly shaped hand, well 
manicured, and decorated 
with a really beautiful seal 
ring, belongs rather to an 
English bishop. He talks 
in gusts and spurts, listen- 
ing rather than speaking, 
and when interested talks fast and 
freely, as though an acquaintance of 
an hour were a friend of a lifetime. 
On one point Mr. Conger is particu- 
larly sensitive. This is on the mission- 
ary question. His smooth upper lip is 
compressed when he recalls the scorch- 
ing, searching, burning remarks of 
Mark Twain to “The Person Sitting 
in Darkness.” Those scathing words 
will long be remembered by the mis- 
sionaries of China, just as the mission- 


Mr. Stevenson 


Hyde of Honolulu. 
pilloried in his immortal dual charac- 
ters, “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” the 
hydra-headed hypocrisy he hated. 


* * * 


It isa trifle early yet to divine politi- 
cal horoscopes for 1904, but there are 
already surveyors out with their 
sharpened stakes, level and rods and 
chains to measure public opinion. The 
next campaign promises to hinge more 
on personalities than on issues, Of 
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course Vice-President Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to weather the lee shore of the 
vice-presidential reef. General Perry 
S. Heath now intimates by cable that 


Senator Hanna is the logical man.., 


To this the senator blushes and says 
“nonsense” very emphatically, and I 
think quite earnestly. In his home 
office, at Washington, I found him 
barricaded behind a mass of corres- 
pondence, keeping a number of steno- 
graphers busy, working to rest—and 
then he will rest to work. On the wall 
hung his commission as colonel. He 
has just joined the G. A. R. He was 
a rosy-cheeked boy lieutenant in the 
Fifteenth Ohio, which was detached 
for duty at Washington in 1864. So 


Senator Hanna was no stranger to 


WILLIAM R. HEARST, PUBLISHER OF “THE 


NEW YORK JOURNAL” ~- 


WASHINGTON 


Washington when he came upon the 
field as president-maker. I asked him 
if he ever thought, when wearing the 
jaunty kepi and doing guard duty for 
honest “Old Abe” at the White House, 
if he ever dreamed he would be so im- 
portant a factor in president-making, 
and he said “No,” and said it very 
bluntly, too. After long years of devo- 
tion to business he remained plain Mr. 
Marcus A. Hanna. After he won his 
spurs as the Warwick of ’96, Kenyon 
College made him a LLD., and now 
heisacolonel. Whispers of presiden- 
tial timber also include the name of 
Senator Fairbanks and too—Senator 
John C. Spooner, whose splendid brain 
equipment and statesmanship has 
bee. equal to the insular problem. Op- 
posing party leaders are 
alert in watching straws. 
The Democratic party is 
a factor to be reck- 
oned with, for no prophet 
has dared venture a fore- 

cast of 1904. 
It was with patriotic 
reverence that we raised 
our hats to Mrs. U. S. 
Grant on F street in Wash- 
ington recently. The sun- 
set of the life companion 
of the great president and 
general is no doubt sweet- 
ened by the quiet, home- 
like honors bestowed upon 
her. In thearc-light glow 
of publicity as it is tu-day, 
she insists that the rest 
and enjoyment of every- 
day life in the present is a 
privilege of her heritage. 
Genially interested in all 
public affairs as she is, 
Mrs. Grant says she enjoys 
her quiet home life much 
more than when she re- 
sided at the White House. 
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TRIUMPHS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
‘By Mitchell Mannering 


HEN I first visited the site of the 
W Pan-American Exposition less 


than twelve months ago, it 

seemed incredible that from this 
beautiful sequestered retreat should 
spring such a poem of architectural 
splendor as greets the eye of the 
visitor at the Buffalo Exposition 
to-day. The magnitude of the under- 
taking appeared almost overwhelm- 
ng, and far too great for the pos- 
sibilities of human effort. At that 
time Director General Buchanan ap- 
peared upon the scene, and grappled 
with the Herculean undertaking with 
the same spirit that made the 
corn palace at Sioux City a triumphal 
tribute to Ceres, such as the world 
had never before seen. Another time 
that I made a tour of the grounds 
during a bitter cold day last winter, 
it was then even more difficult to 
imagine the loveliness and grandeur 
of the prismatic dream, its paradises 
of verdure and “shrubbery, and the 
silent waters, reflecting the whole, 


which now greet the eye. But in 
all undertakings it is to be remem- 
bered that as night follows day, and 
sunshine darkness; so the balmy air 
of May must follow the keen and bit- 
ing blasts of December. Still later, 
on May 1, even with the sunshine and 
balmy air of spring, there was still a 
cloud of discouragement. The wea. 
ther was unfavorable, and a tour of 
the Exposition grounds indicated that 
the work was far from being com- 
pleted. American energy and per- 
sistence has conquered at. last, and 
the ever increasing gate receipts gives 
some indication of the immense at- 
tendance, which will culminate in 
the summer vacation months. 

The initial impression of the exposi- 
tion is the brilliant yet harmonious 
artistic color effect presented, which 
excels the wonderful White City at Chi- 
cago. The soft tints are both refresh- 
ing and restful, and the grandeur of 
the arrangement of the buildings and 
grounds, symetrical and compact, has 
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never been surpassed in any previous electricaldisplay, which is beyond ques- 
undertaking of this nature. The Expo- tion the triumph of the century. The 
sition will be remarkable rather forthe central attraction of the whole Ex- 
general artistic effect, than for the MRS. WILLIAM A. ROGERS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
exhibits themselves. It is, in fact, a BOARD OF WOMEN MANAGERS. 

crystalized poetic tribute to American 

achievement. The most striking in- 


MRS. WILLIAM HAMLIN, PRESIDENT BOARD 0” 
WOMEN MANAGERS. 


position is the electrical fountain, 
flanked by the Propylea, thus uniting 


MRS. GEORCE W. TOWNSEND, MEMBER BOARD 
OF WOMEN MANAGERS. 


dication of modern commercial and 
industrial progress is undoubtedly the 


MISS MARIAN DE FOREST, SECRETARY BOARD 
OF WOMEN MANAGERS. 


the glory of modern illumination to 
the dignity and grace of ancient art 
and architecture. The effect of the 
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grand circle of snowy statues is Buffalo first originated the Pan-Ameri- 
greatly intensified by a background of can project. The lake city at the 
dark red, and this union of Grecian 

< MRS. CHARLES F. KINGSLEY, MEMBER BOARD 
elegance and taste and American OF WOMEN MANAGERS. 
utilitarianism has resulted in the most 


MRS. HERMAN MYNTER, MEMBER BOARD OF 
WOMEN MANAGERS. 


western end of the Erie canal has had 
of a unique history. The name, de- 


MRS. ALFRED G, HAUENSTEIN, CHAIRMAN 
striking contrast ever presented to the a on 
world. Thedetermination to celebrate 
the centennial of the settlement of 


DR. IDA C. BENDER, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE 
ON EDUGATION. 


rived from that of a well known ani- 
mal distinctively identified with the 
western continent, now practically ex- 
tinct, was originally spelt with a final 
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“e”, -which silent letter was soon 
dropped, for it was written Buffalo 
when wantonly burned in 1813, bya 
detachment of the British army, im- 
poverishing its 200 inhabitants and 
paralyzing the growth of the place, 
until Congress, in 1816, reimbursed 
the individual losers. In 1825, Buffalo 
had “2400 people and 1400 tons of 
shipping on the lakes.” 


It may seem odd to the average 
reader to be told that the site of Buf- 
falo was once in the jurisdiction of the 
State of Massachusetts. By their ori- 
ginal charters, both New York and 
Massachusetts could claim a strip of 
territory due westward as far as the 
Mississippi river. But in 1783, every- 
thing south of the western boundary 
of Chatagua county was ceded to the 
United States. In 1786, it was agreed 


that Massachusetts should cede to New 
York that portion of the latter state 


belonging to Massachusetts, which 
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was east of Ontario and Stueben coun- 
ties. For the balance, Massachusetts, 
subject to Indian consent, held the 
control. New York, however, did re- 
serve a mile strip along the east bank 
of the Niagara river, and. extending 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. In 
1788, Massachusetts sold all its land to 
New York, 6,000,000 of acres to Oli- 
ver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham, for 
$1,000,000, and henceforth ceased to 
exercise sovereignty over the village 
of Buffalo, of the county of Erie. 
* * * 

Joseph Ellicott, the civil engineer 
who drew the street plans of the city 
of Washington, subsequently planned 
the city of Buffalo, consequently the 
topography of the two cities has much 
in common. 

One realizes that a magazine editor 
has no unimportant part in the great 
commercial triumphs of the new cen- 
tury when he reads inscription after 
inscription on the splendid facades of 
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TRIUMPHS OF THE PAN- 


the Pan-American Exposition, written 
by Richard Watson Gilder of the “Cen- 
tury.” There isa volume of thought 
compressed in some of these inscrip- 
tions. The three panels at the Stadium 
where the athletic sports and games 
are held are as follows: 


Hi eeeeereeeessenessessseesscsseeses ere cee eeeeeee * 


: “NOT IGNOBLE ARE THE LAWS OF : 
PEACE; NOT WITHOUT COURAGE 
AND LAURELED VICTORIES.” 


? “HE WHO FAILS BRAVELY HAS NOT : 
TRULY FAILED, BUT IS HIMSELF 
ALSO A CONQUEROR.” 


: “WHO SHUNS THE DUST AND SWEAT : 
OF THE CONTEST, ON HIS BROW 
FALLS NOT THE COOL SHADE 
OF THE OLIVE.” 


The eight panels of dedicatory in- 
scriptions including every phase of 
American progress, and are indeed 
appropriate. The first reads with all 
the stately measure of Grecian classic. 

“To the ancient races of America, 
for whom the new world was the old, 
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that their love of freedom and of 
nature, their hardy courage, their 
monuments, art legends, and strange 
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songs may not perish from the earth.” 

The inscriptions from the Propylea 
are equally appropriate: 

“Here by the great waters of the 
north, are brought together the peo- 
ples of the two Americas, in exposi- 
tion of their resources, industries, 
products, inventions, arts and ideas.” 

“That the century now begun may 
unite in the bonds of peace, know- 
ledge, good will, friendship and noble 
emulation, the dwellers on the contin- 
ents and islands of the new world.” 

It is well to have these inscriptions 
published, because there are very few 
of the busy, hurried sight-seers at the 
Exposition who are likely to take 
time enough to read them. 


* * * 


When all is summed up in one word 


“success,” an important factor in 
achieving this success, was through the 
press bureau. Mark Bennitt, superin- 
tendent of the Press Department of the 
Pan-American Exposition, is the cen- 
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ter of newspaper and public attrac- 
tion at the present time. The tre- 
mendous amount of matter which has 
been used by the newspapers and peri- 
odicals of the country, isa monument 
to his energy and to his thorough know- 
ledge of the methods of securing 
advertising of the very best character 
at the lowest possible cost. 

It is somewhat singular that the first 
exposition in America following the 
Spanish-American War should so 
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strongly flavor of the Spanish Renais- 
sance. The subtle unity and blending 
of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tions in the tribute to the New World 
achievement is an impressive reminder 
of the fact that, as all wars are direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with mat- 
ters of trade and commerce—so is a 
fixed and lasting peace to be the 
outgrowth of amicable trade and com- 
mercial relations. The only wars of 
the twentieth century are to be those 
for commercial supremacy. 

Somehow or other, the prismatic 
blending of color, architecture and 
landscape setting at Buffalo recalls 
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the poetic fervor of Washington Irving 
in those descriptions of sunny Spain. 
The touch of Moorish and Spanish cas- 
tinets are a refreshing change, and re- 
mind us that American civilization in- 
cludes even more than the severe and 
classic, embracing all nations of the 
earth in its heterogeneous evolution, 
and each have brought with them a 
touch of their art—the sense of ex- 
pressing ideals of the beautiful. And 
Buffalo, with its wealth of statuary, 
electrical splendor and brilliant color 
effect, comprehends it all. 


* * * 

During the World’s Fair I was inter- 
ested in the first impression of a sturdy 
farmer lad from the plains of Kansas. 

Bright-eyed and ambitious, he was 
there to look upon, for almost the first 
time in his life, the world outside the 
confines of farm life. 

“It is the sculpture, the Florentine 
work and the pictures,” he replied 
with a glowing face. This was all 
a new vision to him and his enthusiasm 
was unbounded. Previously ignorant, 
almost entirely of the existence of 
such things as art, or sculpture or 
painting, the inner life of the lad was 
touched. Only seven years ago, and 
now I find the hand of this coun- 
try lad assisting in fashioning the 
sculptural splendor of some of the 125 
pieces on the grounds of the Pan- 
American Exposition. At the World’s 
Fair was this seed sown—its influence 
stimulated a love of the beautiful 
and artistic. The art of the world 
is just as susceptible of earnestness 
and enthusiasm as any other pursuit; 
and from these recruits have come the 
devotees that bring forth the gut- 
bursts of originality, and vitalizing 
life, which conquers all that comes 
before it. The artistic emotions have 
never found a more adequate expres- 
sion in any previous American ex- 
position. 

















WHAT OF THE FUTURE, IN CHINA? 


By United States Minister E. H. Conger 


ously misrepresented from first to 

last in reference to the cause of 

the uprisingin China. They have 
been accused of being the cause of the 
war, which they were not, unless in- 
directly, and then only because they 
were foreigners and therefore unpopu- 
lar. They were merely a part of a 
great, hated whole. The Americans 
have a larger number of missionaries 
there than any other nation, and I 
think that we have reason to be proud 
of them. I am willing to say that 
there are very few things which the 
missionaries have done for which, 
under the circumstances, there needs 
to be any apology whatever. Ido not 
mean to say that the missionaries have 
done nothing which, upon review, 
might not better have been done dif- 
ferently, but there is scarcely any- 
thing which has been done by them 
over which they need feel any shame. 
I am frank to say that the stories of 
looting are false to my own knowledge. 
I had no business nor power to author- 
ize a missionary to make any claim 
whatever, but it was my business, as 
chief officer of this country, to advise 
with them. Believing that this gov- 
ernment would not demand a money 
indemnity for murder and robbery of 
native Christians, I advised the mis- 
sionaries to make a settlement them- 
selves with the villages where these 
murders and thefts had taken place, 
wherever it was possible to do so. 

Li Hung Chang and Chang Yen Mao 
suggested that settlements might be 
made in this way with the least possi- 
ble friction. I said, “If these people 


T missionaries have been griev- 


are ready and willing to reimburse the 
missionaries and native Christians for 
the loss of property and life, accept 
their offer. Do it upon your own 
responsibility. I take no part in it 
and the legation takes no part in it.” 
There was no going out and compell- 
ing these people by force to pay such 
an indemnity. It was altogether vol- 
untary on their part. 

The missionaries have been criti- 
cized in the severest terms for going 
into the houses of the Boxers imme- 
diately after the allies reached Pekin. 
I myself pointed out to them two large 
houses that had been used as Boxer 
headquarters and where there were 
stores, and suggested that they take 
possession of these places for them- 
selves and for the native Christians. 
As soon as the soldiers arrived, the 
missionaries and native Christians 
had to vacate the legations and some 
place had to be found forthem. These 
houses were naturally vacant, and at 
that time I thought there would be 
great scarcity of food and shelter. I 
did not know that so many of the 
wealthy Chinese had fled the city. I 
said, “If there is a Boxer habitation 
abandoned, take possession of it so 
that you can have a place in which to 
shelter and care for the native Chris- 
tians,” for at that time there was good 
reason to believe that some of these 
might starve to death. The property 
that the missionaries found in these 
houses was sold for the benefit of 
the native Christians. As soon as 
the siege was raised, the allies were 
scouring the town for every available 
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bushel of rice and everything upon 
which they could sustain their soldiers. 

I did not realize that 250,000 wealthy 
Chinese had left the city, while only 
50,000 soldiers had come in, so that 
the usual amount of provisions would 
be ainple to support all. The mission- 
aries did not go out to loot or to sell, 
but they took possession of two large 
places where they stored such goods as 
they could collect. 

It took every white man we had to 
stand by the guns. Without the mis- 
sionaries the legationers would not 
have been saved, and without the na- 
tive Christians none of us would be 
alive to-day. It was all for mutual 
protection. The native Christians 
could not have lived an hour outside 
our walls. How can they say that the 
missionaries were the prime cause of 
the war? Could the missionaries be 
responsible for the building of rail- 
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the white man and precipitated the 
Boxer uprising? 
* * * 

As for the future of China, and the 
results of war, the beginnings of which 
I have tried to hint at, I shall feel very 
sorry if there is any partition of China. 
It will be a great pity if the empire 
is divided among the nations, and very 
injurious to our trade there. Sucha 
division of the country will lead to in- 
numerable uprisings, to much trouble 
on the part of those who try to govern 
these detached provinces, and all these 
troubles are to the injury or destruc- 
tion of trade. A partition of the em- 
pire will mean an unsettled state of 
the country for years to come and 
every year of this means an immense 
loss of trade. We must remember, 
too, that China cannot pay such an 
indemnity. She can pay a good deal, 
but it will be at the cost of rigid econ- 
omy for a long while, and, in 
the meantime, while the powers 











argue and the ministers dis- 
agree, the expenses of war are 
piling up, and every day makes 
it more difficult for China to 
raise money and make the pay- 
ment. Perhaps it will be 
necessary for the powers to 
make a small rebate of the 
cost of the war and divide the 
loss equitably between them, 
for a few thousand dollars lost 
in this way would be amply 
made up in afew days by the 
great trade which will spring 
up as soon as the negotiations 
are concluded. At present the 
whole interior of China is cut 
off from foreign trade. 

If China remains a whole, the 
Empress Dowager will be re- 








roads, 


goods, or any one of the dozen things 
that added to the hatred and dread of 


the introduction of foreign 


tired from any voice in the 
government. She is wonderfully in- 
telligent but certainly a very cruel 
woman, and her influence has always 














been against the foreigner. To be 
sure, she was urged and counselled by 
her advisers to act as she did, but I 
cannot but believe that what 
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the point of desiring retaliation, while 
over there I was accounted the most 
lenient of all the ministers who went 


and agreeable toher. She was 


TO CHINA 








willing to be led. 

Russia, of course, will look 
out for herself and her 
interests, which she is quite 
capable of protecting. In dis- 
cussing her position we do not 
realize how different her in- 
terests are from those of any 
other power. She has a fron- 
tier that adjoins China. She 
has a great railroad on the 
north and a fleet on the south, 
and she will certainly protect 
her own. If she can be in- 
duced not to demand a terri- 
torial indemnity everybody 
should be satisfied. As for 
Japan —the common people 
were most anxious to go to 
war with Russia. It was not 
alone the Japanese ministers 
to foreign lands, but the com- 
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mon people at home who de- 
sired the war. They have been inflamed 
by their victories in China; they are 
exceedingly brave and war-like, and 
were only tooanxious to fight. It was 
all that Marquis Ito and others of his 
way of thinking could do to restrain 
them. i 

It is difficult to predict how long it 
will be before everything is settled. 
There are fourteen ministers, each 
one with an opinion of his own, and 
fourteen governments behind them to 
satisfy. Delays are costly to those 
who have trade relations with China, 
and to us especially. We could well 
afford to forego some of our desires for 
the sake of having trade recommence 
at once. It is amusing to me to learn 
that at home I am counted severe to 


through the siege—with one single ex- 
ception. I have only the most friendly 
relations with Washington—we under- 
stand each other perfectly and they 
are perfectly satisfied with the negotia- 
tions as they have progressed. The 
policy that we should pursue in China 
is, to my mind, precisely the policy 
that was outlined in the President's 
proclamation of July 3, and that policy 
has, so far, been followed as closely as 
might be. 

As for the recent affair at Tien-tsin, 
that has been greatly exaggerated. 
At no time did it threaten to result in 
serious complications. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a few Russian and British 
troops simply camped by the rail- 
road site, obeying orders, until a 
dispute over the title of a little piece 
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of property was settled. That was 
all there wastoit. Just so the rumors 
of the imminence of another Boxer up- 
rising are absurd. When I left China 
the ministers were getting along 
rapidly toward agreement upon some 
general plan for the collection of in- 
demnities. China is anxious for 
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defenseless and peaceful villages. 
There were probably many isolated 
crimes committed by individual sol- 
diers, and a great deal of brutality 
was practiced that would not be 
countenced among civilized people, 
but I am sure that the officers sanc- 
tioned none of this, and we must re- 
member that a hundred Cau- 
casian missionaries had been 








killed and 40,000 native Chris- 
tians butchered, and there was 
not always time to find out 
whether people were peaceful 
or not. The presence of Boxers 
in a village counted against 
the village of course. 


<< of 

Coming back to the indem- 
nity, the British minister has 
one plan, the Japanese, an- 
other, the German, a third, the 
Russian, a fourth, and out of 
all these various desires some 
general plan must be evolved 
which will suit all of them. 
Anyone can see how difficult 
that will be. Estimates of the 
indemnity that China could pay 
are many and varied, and range 
from $250,000,000 to $500,000,- 
ooo. I think that $300,000,000 








peace and it is absurd to suppose that 
the government troops will get to- 
gether and cause trouble again. There 
might bedifficulties in some few places, 
but no general uprising is possible. 
Exaggerated, too, are the tales of 
orutalities practiced by the allies upon 


is a conservative estimate of 
what China could pay, but this could 
only be raised through a readjustment 
of her financial affairs. Here again is 
another serious difficulty that must be 
settled. Anyone can see how far off 
we are from a settlement of the vexed 
Eastern question. 














From the painting by Guercino 


“Abraham pointed silently down tbe valley through which they had entered the Wilderness” 


HAGAR 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


edge of a valley! Green slopes 
that reach up to hills, whose 
steeper sides climb into ragged, 
blasted ridges that toss a wild, fierce 
sea of rock and wood, rolling higher 
and wider till it breaks and dies away 
in the east on the wide dead sands of 
Arabia. The black tents are the 
tents of Abraham—the new village of 
Beersheba in the unbroken wilderness 
of Paran. 
Close to the tamarisk sapling that 
he had brought with him from Mamre 
and planted by his tent door, Abra- 


A CLUSTER of black tents on the 


ham was standing, with his eyes far 
away up the valley. 

But his gaze was not fixed upon the 
white flocks that lay here and there 
against the green like sleeping sum- 
mer clouds. The old man was pon- 
dering. His kindly face, white-framed 
in hair and beard, was grave, per- 
plexed and sad. It was too gentle, 
too subtle a face to be hard, and the 
cloud across it now was not of storm, 
but a passing mist of sorrow. 

From the tent behind him came a 
woman, a young, dark-skinned, beau- 
tifully moulded slave, bearing a water 
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jar. Her face was that of an Egyp- 
tian, and every feature, every line of 
it was as perfect as the pure curve of 
her bare dark arms. But there was a 


furtive, fearful look haunting her eyes. 

She slipped away and down the slope 
to the spring, stopping a moment to 
speak toa boy, dark like herself, lying 
amid the deep, soft grass, feathering 


From the painting by George Papperitz 


“When the gray dawn drove away the shadows”? 


arrows. She filled the jar and was 
coming slowly back to the tent with 
the boy Ishmael when another woman 
appeared in the door. 


HAGAR 


It was Sarah, the free wife of Abra- 
ham. She was unveiled, and the gray 
hair lay white across her forehead; 
but still the strong face was beautiful, 
the bearing like that of aqueen. She 
did not speak nor move, but stood in 
the tent door gazing steadily at Abra- 
ham, her lips set, her whole face 
fixed and glittering with insufferable 
hatred. The man felt the 
chill of her look and 
turned, but moved no 
farther. 

Hagar, the slave, and 
the lad approached as if 
to enter the tent; then 
they stopped, for Sarah 
barred the way. 

The eyes of the women 
did not meet; they under- 
stood each other. One 
swift glance at Abraham 
told Hagar what she must 
expect, and the slave— 
though not the less a 
woman, wife and mother 
—sank, with the heavy 
jar, to her knees to re- 
ceive the blow. 

The morning light ran 
gold across the shadows 
and kindled in the dew; 
an eagle, wheeling high 
above the valley, sent 
its defiant cry shivering 
down through the quiet 
air; the muffled thunder 
of a lion shook the hearts 
of the hills. The boy at 
Hagar’s side listened, and 
fingered the arrow’s notch 
upon the string. A sheep 
bleated; a shepherd's 
voice fell strange upon 
the morning—then silence 
again, the wide, savage silence of the 
Wilderness, and the eagle’s wheel and 


scream. 


The slave-wife knelt, She knew 





HAGAR 


that Abraham had spent the night 
alone in the hills, that he had prayed; 
for if she was his slave, she was his 
child’s mother, and he could not send 
his own son to the desert death with- 
out a struggle. He had prayed to 
Yahweh. She too had prayed that 
night, a long, bitter prayer to Anu, 
her Heaven-god, and to Tafnut, the 
tender mother of life—but Yahweh 
alone had heard. She read his awful 
answer in the heavy face of Abraham. 

The man seemed tenderer than his 
god; for he could not speak the word. 
A long time he had hesitated, and tried 
to appease the hate of Sarah, but in 
vain. She was determined that the 
slave should go—out of her sight, 
anywhere: to the camps of the Philis- 
tines if she would; or to the desert, 
and its swifter, sweeter death—and 
the time had come. 

The jar had slipped from her hands 
to the ground. Abraham _ stooped, 


and lifting the bottle, placed it upon 
Hagar’s shoulder, 


and, thrusting a 
bundle of bread into her free hand, 
turned away and pointed silently 
down the valley through which they 
had entered the Wilderness. Then he 
passed quickly through the tent door 
—and Hagar with her child was alone. 

The eagle had wound far up among 
the clouds. Below him lay the Wil- 
derness like a map; its trails, its lairs, 
its living springs, its wastes of death 
all traced and marked, its highest, 
sheerest peak the merest point. Not 
so to Hagar. The narrow valley rose 
like the walls of the grave about her, 
She could not see; she’ was not even 
sure of the rough winding pass that 
led out to the cities of men. The 
Wi'derness all around—and no star to 
‘guide! for there was no village, no 
tent, not even a cave toward which 
her feet might press. 

As in adream she passed down 
once more by the spring out into the 
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valley, and, with the lad, turned to- 
ward the east along the sheep-trail. 
Soon the twisting valley bent and the 
sheer walls shut out the village and 
the black tents of Abraham. 

It was long since the rains had 
ceased, and the stream that threaded 
the wady was but a broken line of 
shrinking pools. The heavy dews 
that fell with the twilight streamed 
from the sun-baked rocks and rolled 
thick and cloudy over the valleys. Al- 
ready the morning sun had burned 
away the last white wraith, and now 
beat into the valley till, as some liv- 
ing thing, its craggy sides seemed to 
quiver and pant. 

Hagar kept on; but the stones were 
beginning to burn her feet. The trail, 
too, was rougher and less marked. 
The pastures were far behind. The 
way was unknown—she had gone be- 
yond the path. 

Deeper into the wilds they pressed 
until the very heaven was turned, and 
the sun began to set where in the 
morning he had risen. Before night 
fell they had wandered out of the 
wady into a wide plain, covered with 
bushes. 

The swift, black night overtook 
them here. Crawling up to a shelf 
that projected from a huge boulder 
where they could beat off the wolves, 
they waited, and Ishmael slept. All 
through the star-lit hours Hagar 
watched, crouched close against the 
rock like some wounded, frightened 
beast. The bark of the jackals 
startled her; the long-drawn howl of 
the hyenas drove sleep away; and 
once, twice, a long lithe shadow steal- 
ing in among the bushes close below 
made her reach to awaken Ishmael; 
but the lad was murmuring in his 
sleep for water, and she drew back; 
for the water-skin was shrinking. 
The stars grew hateful. They seemed 
to glare at her out of the heaven- 
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darkness as the green eyes of the 
leopard burned upon her from the 
earth-darkness among the bushes of 
the plain. 

Yet when the gray dawn drove away 
the shadows and the fearful eyes, and 
the sun began to burn again, the desert 
seemed still more the place of death. 

That day they struggled on across 
the plain, whither they knew not. 
They only knew that the hot, dust- 
filled wind that set steadily from the 
south brought no breath of water, and 
with their backs to this they kept 
away toward the blue haze in the 
north that told of hills and fountains. 

But how far away hung the low, 
cool bank! And how the white sands 
glared and scorched! The very 
shadows of the scattered rocks smoked 
with the desert heat. Long before 
night their water was gone, and the 
dust, like the devilfish of the sea, 
sucked at every pore of their skin with 
its million mouths. 

Near midnight Ishmael awoke and 


begged for drink. His cheeks were 
hot, his temples throbbed, and Hagar, 
drawing him upon her breast, caught 
the fever’s taint upon his breath. 

A cry broke from her swollen lips 
that made a jackal, lurking behind a 
mound of sand leap back with a snarl 


of fright. She held Ishmael close and 
rocked him, while the eyes of heaven 
watched, and moaned to drown his 
moaning in her ears. 

And when again the fierce light 
came, she saw a fiercer, wilder light 
burn in hiseyes. The madness! She 
dragged him to the thin shade of a 
bush. She dug her hands deep down 
into the sand to find moist earth to 
hold upon hismouth. She would have 
let her own heart's blood to wet his 
lips had it burned cooler than his own. 

A thousand times she heard the 
sound of running water, and started 
up. But she knew these sounds were 


the beatings of the fevered blood within 
her brain. It was the madness com- 
ing. She would not listen—not yet. 

Hark! She raised her head. The 
ripple of a stream! The bubble and 
the gurgle of a spring! Had she been 
sleeping? Where was she? Look! 
Yonder—the black tent of Abraham! 
and, snatching the child in her arms, 
she staggered toward the black tent of 
her brain, that moved away and away, 
till she reeled and fell. 

The boy groaned; and at that sound 
the mother shook the madness off once 
more. Shelookedupon her child. He 
was dying. Shecould not see him die! 
A long shadow of*the westering sun 
crept from a low bush near and touched 
the young face like a finger of death. 
Hagar started at the touch and drew 
away. The madness was coming back. 

She could not see; she did not know 
that this, in whose shadow she sat, was 
agreatrock. She could see only the 
form of her child yonder. 

She closed her eyes. Then she re- 
membered the former days when she 
had fled from Sarah, and the angel of 
Yahweh had found her by the 
fountain in the way to Shur and 
promised a nation to her babe. And 
at the thought she tore her hair and 
rocked until her face was in the sand, 
and cried against the god that prom- 
ised life but gave the desert death. 

And when the cry was spent a voice 
spoke from the evening sky—or was it 
the sound of falling water—the mad- 
ness calling her again? She felt her 
way along the rock. The sound was 
nearer, sweeter. A cool breath brought 
the smell of flowers. She raised her- 
self and there, in a tiny mirror at her 
feet, gleamed a star. 

She did not stop todrink. But when 
the dawn spread pearl and rose across 
the waste the boy was sleeping in her 
arms, the madness gone, the fever 
dying on his breath. 








HAIL, SUMMER! 


H, welcome her, my heart, and sing! 
Sure Summer’s glad to come! 
A-wearying of holiday 
Where none dispute her drowsy sway; 
*Tis time for her to turn this way. 
Sure, Summer's glad to come! 


In lands where none dispute her sway, 
Hath Summer dreamed of life. 

To force the changeful Spring to flee— 

To battle for supremacy 

With Autumn! ’'Neath the cypress tree 
Hath Summer dreamed of life. 


Uncertain Spring is forced to flee! 
Hail Summer! Live and reign! 
The storm clouds rushing up the sky 
Salute her as they pass her by; 
Warm sun—soft west wind—make reply: 
“Hail, Summer! Live and reign!” 


With storm and sunshine ever nigh, 
Summer shall northward come. 
No more beneath the cypress tree 
She dreams of future victory. 
A royal Amazon she stands— 
All goodly gifts in her strong hands, 
Brought from the South to Northern lands. 


Hail, Summer! Welcome home! 
Aldis Dunbar 














THE RECKONING 
A Story of Mexico Under Maximilian 
By Mark Lee Luther 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


General Ravenscroft, overwhelmed by the downfall of 
the Confederacy, is attracted to Mexico inthe hope of bet- 
tering his fortunes. He is panied by his daughter, 
Mary, and {fs snortly followed by his young cousin, Tom 
Sanborn, a civi engineer. The General's dreams of peace 
and plenty prove chimerical and he finds Maximilian's 
empire a hornet’s nest of dissension. Sanborn, however, 
obtains employment in the construction of the new railroad 
from Vera Cruz. Among the new acquaintances of the 
Americans are Philip Strang, of the Imperial household; 
Don Hernando de Velasco y Rojas, a Mexican whose foible 
is his illustrious descent; and Ysabel, his beautiful, but 
selfish daughter. By Strang’s invitation the Americans 
visit the palace of Chapultepec inthe absence of the Em- 
—~ and, by a feminine manoeuvre practised upon San- 

rn, Ysabel includes herself with the party. She is dis- 
covered rummaging among the Emperor's papers by Strang 
and is summarily ordered from the palace. The political 
situation grows more threatening and the Emperor falls 
under the domination of Father Fischer, an intriguing 
priest. On learning of the insanity of the Empress, he 
retires to Orizaba, meditating abdication. Sanborn meets 
him and at the instance of Strang represents the disquiet 
he has observed among the people. The Emperor deter- 
mines to remain in Mexico without the support of the 
French, and Strang returns to the capital where he accepts 
an invitation to join the Ravenscrofts at their Christmas 
dinner, Sanborn develops symptoms of jealousy. 


VII. 


Concerning the Coronation of Bacchus 


ITHIN gunshot of the twin 
towers of the cathedral of the 
city of Mexico and hard by the 
Calle San Francisco, flourished 

a club which rejoiced in the sounding 
soubriquet of “The Coronation of 
Bacchus.” Its real name is of no 
special consequence to this history 
since the various personages who fre- 
quented its card tables and roulette 
wheel never thought of referring to it 
by any other title than the one borne 
by the florid little wine and pulque shop 
immediately beneath. Membership in 
the “Bacchus,” as its name was usual- 
ly curtailed, was easy of acquisition 
,and the bacchanalian units of which it 
was composed were as curiously as- 
sorted as the varied society of the 
empire. Men of rank and men whose 
rankness “smelled to heaven;” black- 
legs and gentlemen of spotless integ- 
rity; soldiers of fortune, speaking the 
tongues of all Europe, and Mexicans 





conversant with no language save their 
own; patriots, full of solicitude for 
their country, and governmental para- 
sites equally solicitous for their insa- 
tiate maws; dandies and ruffians; social 
favorites and social pariahs; honest 
and dishonest; rich and poor; repu- 
table and disreputable; good fellows 
all, brushed sleeves at the democratic 
rites of “The Coronation of Bacchus.” 
Philip Strang himself was a member, 
forced into it by sheer necessity, and, 
having taken the plunge, he admitted 
that he was repaid for the sacrifice of 
his aesthetic sensibilities. The “Bac- 
chus,” in short, was an official clear- 
ing-house of public opinion whose 
dicta on men, women and affairs 
ranged through a gamut of wide 
catholicity and unblushing effrontery. 

Among this motley company young 
Sanborn had found himself enrolled 
on his return from Orizaba, at the in- 
stance of certain engaging friends of 
the Senorita de Velasco y Rojas. Ysa- 
bel had latterly evinced a very friendly 
interest in him, dating from a call at 
Tacubaya during which she had skil- 
fully elicited from him a guileless ac- 
count of his paternal resources in the 
States, his present connection with the 
railroad, and his outlook for the 
future. Comparing this information 
with various data relating to the house 
of Sanborn, which she had extracted 
from the unsuspecting General out of 
hearing of the Cream-face, the sen- 
orita reached a conclusion whose cardi- 
nal points were two in number. One 
of these deductions was that Sanborn 
was a young man of promise; while 
the other, not so remote in sequence, 
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was that she had no deeply-rooted ob- 
jection to marrying an Americano 
should his material claims to her art- 
tless affections outweigh those of her 
suitors of other nationalities. There 
was but one flaw in Ysabel’s reasoning. 
She ignored the personal equation. It 
had indeed occurred to her that San- 
born, however ingenious his prattle of 
his own concerns, would naturally, 
being human, choose his colors with 
an eye single to a flattering portrait; 
but this unsophisticated Latin never 
dreamed that the corroborative evi- 
dence of General Ravenscroft upon 
which she implicitly relied, was open 
to the same suspicion of personal 
bias. 

“Here is a gentleman of honor and 
plain-dealing,” she had _ reasoned, 
“who can have no thought of telling 
me anything but the truth. He has 
known the Senor Sanborn and his 
family for years; he sees in him a pos- 
sible suitor for the Cream-face’s hand; 


and he is therefore open-eyed to his 


qualifications. Being candid with 
himself, he is candid with me. I can 
safely rely on his judgment of the 
Americano’s eligibility.” 

How was she to know, simple girl, 
that the excellent General was tem- 
peramentally incapable of seeing his 
friends as they really were? To his 
cheery optimism they were all good 
fellows, all of blood royal, all of 
superfluous fortune. Hence it was 
that he had dilated genially upon the 
subject of Sanborn’s means and de- 
scent until the Senorita’s childlike 
credulity had endowed that young 
gentleman with the purse of Fortuna- 
tus and the lineage of a Vere de Vere. 
To be sure he worked, but so did all 
Americanos, rich and poor; it was one 
of their amiable eccentricities. 

The immediate result of Ysabel's 
painstaking investigations was a 
quickening of interest in Sanborn so 
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marked as to arouse in him a senti, 
ment almost equally balanced between 
complacency and alarm. It was im. 
mensely flattering to have this lan- 
guorous beauty making up to him in 
her insinuating southern way, but 
what did she want? In the end he 
concluded that she was but one more 
victim of his personal charm and gal- 
lantly returned fire for fire while he 
pondered the pros and cons of mar- 
tied life in the tropics, and made 
guesses at the amount of Don Her- 
nando’s fortune. Molly’s unaccount- 
able indifference to his merits just at 
this time, moreover, had its due effect 
in enhancing Ysabel’s fascination; 
and so it fell out that Sanborn chose 
lodgings in the city recommended by 
the Senorita, began to fraternize with 
her cosmopolitan coterie, and finally 
brought up before the card tables of 
“The Coronation of Bacchus” in the 
company of her friends. 

His deportment at the “Bacchus” 
was not wholly satisfying to these new- 
found acquaintances. He had a way 
of keeping his head in a card game, 
and of quitting play when the duck 
turned at roulette which did not en- 
dear him totheimpecunious. Indeed, 
the Senor Rafael Nunez, late of Ha- 
vana, now of the City of Mexico, and 
a bacchanal of some prominence, had 
been heard to insinuate that the Senor 
Sanborn was wholly lacking in sports- 
manlike spirit. The Senor Nunez 
should have known. He had gamed 
in every city of importance in Latin 
America, and was meditating a pil- 
grimage to Monte Carlo and the Ger- 
man baths should not Fortune soon 
smile upon him nearer home. For the 
moment the goddess seemed to him to 
wear the attractive features of the 
Senorita de Velasco y Rojas, and he 
was beseiging Tacubaya with flowery 
phrases for the lady and glittering 
ancestral baubles for Don Hernando. 
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It was the Senor Nunez, in fact, who 
gave the fillip to Sanborn’'s specula- 
tions concerning Don Hernando’s 
wealth. 

“He would be the ideal papa-in-law, 
the amiable Don Hernando,” the 
Cuban had said to him in a loquacious 
mood, following a half hour’s remun- 
erative backing of the red. “Con- 
sider his qualifications. He is blessed 
with but one child, the peerless Sen- 
orita Ysabel.” 

Senor Nunez paused to kiss his 
soiled finger tips and wave them 
gracefully toward the absent object 
of his thoughts. 

“To continue,” said he. “That one 
child is his heart’s core, the life of 
his life. He can deny her nothing. 
For her sake he would even—” He 
hesitated, groping for an emphatic 
illustration. It came as by inspira- 
tion. “Work,” he added explosively. 
“For her he would even work with 
his own hands.” 

“You astonish me,” Sanborn re- 
sponded without a smile. ‘Miracle 
of devotion.” 

“Is it not so? But observe. Feel- 
ing thus poignantly, he must love 
what she loves. You comprehend? 
Love what she loves. Image to 
yourself, senor, the lot of the son-in- 
law. Beloved of the incomparable 
daughter, showered with the wealth of 
the father. It is a dream, a dream.” 

“Don Hernando is rich, then?” asked 
the American carelessly. 

Nunez rolled his eyes toward the 
dingy, smoke-stained ceiling of the 
“Bacchus” and sighed ecstatically. 

“They do say,” he replied in a con- 
fidential whisper, “that his fortune 
began with the conquest and has in- 
creased ever since.” 

“I see but one drawback to your 
picture of Don Hernando in the char- 
acter of father-in-law,” Sanborn re- 
marked impersonally. 
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“A drawback?’ 

“His interminable chatter of his 
ancestors.” 

“It is even so,” admitted Nunez. 
“One would breakfast, dine and sup 
with Motilla and Gonzalo de Sandoval.” 

Strang, coming in, chanced to over- 
hear the Cuban's last words. 

“Who asperses the veracious tale of 
Motilla and Gonzalo de Sandoval?” he 
asked lightly. “It is a story not un- 
worthy of ‘Gil Blas’.” 

“Blas? Gil Blas?” said the Cuban 
innocently. “I have never met him.” 

“Then you have missed the acquaint- 
ance of a congenial spirit, senor,” 
Strang rejoined dryly, and passed on, 
leaving the Cuban puzzled and San- 
born uncomfortably uncertain as to 
how much of the talk had reached the 
Englishman’s ears. 

A day or two later Nunez button- 
holed Sanborn in the Alameda. 

“Observe,” he saidexcitedly. “I am 
perturbed. I am sore in mind. It 
came to me to ask of a friend: Who is 
this Senor Gil Blas of whom I hear? 
And what am I answered? Listen: A 
fellow of low birth, a lackey, a valet, 
a vagabond, a scoundrel, a thief, a 
prince of rogues. And it is such that 
I am to find a ‘congenial spirit’. I 
know not how to take the Senor Strang. 
Am I insulted? I know not. Must I 
avenge my sullied honor, my friend? 
By our sacred friendship I adjure you 
to tell me.” 

Sanborn heard him through with 
gravity. 

“I don’t know how to take him, my- 
self, very often,” he answered. “On 
the whole I think you had best not 
call him out.” 

“But my honor, senor; my tarnished 
honor?” 

“He is a dead shot,” said Sanborn 
quietly. 

The Cuban spread his palms. 


“I yield to your entreaty, my 
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friend,” he rejoined with resignation. 
“I will not fight him. They are not 
worth one’s powder, these English. 
They do but incur my immeasurable 
contempt.” 

In its capacity of mirror to the pub- 
lic mind, the “Bacchus” reflected a 
wide-spread anxiety in and about the 
capital as Mexico awaited the depar- 
ture of the French. They were not 
popular, these emissaries of Napoleon 
III. Their manner toward the Mexi- 
cans was not ingratiating. It would 
have been “intolerable in Almighty 
God to a black beetle.” They had 
patronized even at the caste-levelling 
“Bacchus” with a patronage which in- 
spired every Anglo-Saxon observer 
with a longing to rise up and smite. 
Frankly mercenary, they did not veil 
their disappointment that Mexico had 
not proved the Golconda of their fantas- 
tic dreams; and evil tales were told of 
their reprisals. As Hedonists, too, 
they encountered disillusion still more 
acute, and in their resentment their 
chivalry underwent a cruel strain. A 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress flayed 
the throbbing bruise with an epigram; 
it was her opinion that the crowning 
proof of the virtue of Mexican women 
was the discontent of the French. 

Love the invaders or not, however, 
the Mexicans foresaw no blithesome 
gala day for Mexico under Maximilian 
destitute of French support. The 
rising Jaurist flood was creeping in 
upon the unhappy capital, a Red Sea 
passage to Vera Cruz alone remaining 
for the dry-shod retreat of the foreign 
army and its panic-stricken followers 
of many nations. 

Strang witnessed the spectacular 
exit of the French from the windows 
of theclub. With a last Use I’ Emper- 
eurin the plaza, the train wheeled 
down the Calle San Francisco on its 
march to the sea; the florid Marshal 
and his brilliant staff, a jingling regi- 
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ment of cavalry, Napoleon's envoy 
no less resplendant than the Marshal, 
the Eighteenth Chasseurs 4 pied, the 
Seventh and Ninety-Fifth Infantry 
with tattered banners of the Crimea, 
the Ninth Artillery with gleaming 
howitzers, the Sixth with the rumbling 
field pieces, the heavy-burdened Third 
Zouaves, and the final ambulance 
corps swept defiantly by and on. 
With peculiarly Gallic irony, the 
cavalry band blared “Farewell to the 
Fair.” When an infrequent cheer 
met them from the bystanders, the 
soldiers of Napoleon made one in- 
variable response, a watchword por- 


“> 


tentous of disaster; it was “a Berlin.” 


VILI. 
Lives in Little 


The week following the withdrawal 
of the French, Philip Strang came 


-unexpectedly to the Ravenscrofts’ 


one afternoon and asked for Sanborn. 

“I went to his lodgings in the city,” 
he explained, “and was told that he 
had come to Tacubaya.” 

“He is to dine with us, I believe,” 
said the General. “I'll ask Molly.” 

Mary Ravenscroft scanned Strang’s 
face as she gave him her hand a 
moment later. “Still shouldering 
other people’s worries?” she asked. 

“I'm afraid so,” he returned, his 
eyes kindling at her sympathetic read- 
ing of his mood. “Other people’s and 
afew of my own. And Sanborn?” 

“He may come in ten minutes; it 
may be an hour. He set no time. 
You might try at Don Hernando’s if 
you are in haste. He goes there 
sometimes.” 

Strang shook his head. “I'll wait 
here, if you'll let me. The news?” he 
responded to an inquiry of the Gen- 
eral’s. “There’s nothing politically 
that you don’t already know. The 
die is cast. We remain. The Em- 
peror’s party is prodigal of promises. 
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Funds, troops, victories are to be con- 
jured out of nothing. Cindereila’s 
fairy godmother is to be outdone. 
She at least had mice and pumpkins. 
The Emperor is to place himseif at 
the head of his army at Querétaro and 
triumphs are to ensue which shall at 
least gild abdication with honor and 
perhaps point the way to a stable 
throne. Such is the rainbow.” 

“Querétaro,” broke out the General 
impatiently. “What in God’s name 
can the Emperor look to accomplish 
there with his handful of troops?” 

“It is a gambler’s chance,” rejoined 
the Englishman. “He hopes great 
things of Miramon and Marquez who 
have come over to him, and they are 
able generals. But abler men oppose 
them. Think of that tireless Diaz in 
the South; think of the situation in 
the North; Juarez with his legal fic- 
tion of a government, ever alert and 
on the wing, poised for a swopgp. 
Guanajuato is fallen; already Miramon 
has been routed at San Jacinto. Of 
course, the Emperor should head his 
army in this last stand, since the fatu- 
ous step has been taken. I admit the 
propriety of it. Heis a Hapsburg 
and has a Hapsburg's pride. There 
need be no fear of his shrinking. But 
trust my word it is the self interest of 
the ministry which prompts him. 
They'll not go to Querétaro; Fischer 
will not go. They are to remain in 
Mexico and raise funds. Fynds! 
They know that they are impetent 
and send him away lest he find them 
out. They fear lest he perceive that 
he has been duped; that his vanity has 
been played upon, for it is to his 
vanity that they have appealed in last 
resort. They have persuaded him 
that he must scorn to abdicate at 
French suggestion; that he would 
seem to slink away like a dog before 
his master. They have roused his 
Hapsburg pride. He declares that he 





will not throw away his gun in the 
face of the enemy. To what end 
have they done this thing? For 
him? For Mexico? For themselves 
alone. They tremble for their estates, 
these patriots. They can expect no 
mercy from the Liberals, and there- 
fore cajole this simple-hearted gen- 
tleman to immolate himself upon the 
heathen altar of party. They send 
him to Querétaro; and for what? God 
knows! But this is by now an old 
story to you. Personally, though, I 
have something new to tell. Iam not 
to accompany the Emperor.” 

“Not going with the Emperor?” 
cried the General. 

“Our ways part,” said Strang slowly. 
“For the first time since His Majesty 
left Trieste for this country, a critical 
junction in his career will find me 
absent from him. I am to remain in . 
the City of Mexico.” 

Molly swiftly changed color and 
turned aside, performing needless 
little tasks among the flowers of the 
corredor. “Is it the Emperor’s. wish?” 
she asked softly. 

“It is his command,” answered the 
man despondently. “I am doubtless 
considered better suited to the city 
than the camp. I have work cut out 
for me where I am.” 

“I wouldn’t lay it to heart,” said 
the General cheerily. “I’ve yet to 
find an undertaking in which every 
man-jack concerned can expect to be 
the first into the ‘imminent deadly 
breach.” Somebody has to guard the 
baggage, and I’ve known sharp fighting 
to happen in the rear. For one, I am 
selfishly glad that you are to stay, as 
I'll warrant are all your friends.” 

“All,” echoed Strang bitterly. ‘Do 
you think them legion? As a ‘friend,’ 
I am doubly banned. I am of com. 
mon knowledge an Imperialist; and, 
more to the point, I am a ‘minion’ of 
the empire, whose word no longer car- 

























ries weight with the’ empire’s head. 
Therefore am I to be shunned by the 
cautious and ignored by the self-seek- 
ing.” 

The girl turned upon him indignant- 
ly. “You have no right to speak so,” 
she remonstrated. “itis unkind tous.” 

The General promptly seconded her. 
“Respect the minority, sir, for we are 
of them.” 

“I cry peccavi,” said Philip Strang 
with a gesture of contrition. “It 
wasn't the tone for a sane man; it was 
not wholesome; but sometimes, often, 
of late, I have been hard put to it to 
stave off depression. This chances to 
be one of those times, a day of taking 
stock and catching a nearer view of a 
bankruptcy of affections. To-day I 
count my remaining friends as three, 
and of them two bear one name; your 
own,” 

“And the third?” said the girl, won- 
dering if it were a woman. 

“Is the Emperor.” 

“Who himself needs friends if ever 
man did,” added the General. 

Strange rose, paced the corredor, and 
stopped confronting the older man. 

“What do you really know of me, 
you good Samaritans who take me in 
and make yourselves miy friends? For 
aught you know, I may be the most 
unscrupulous soldier of fortune in the 
empire. What do you really know of 
me?” 

His abruptness took the General by 
surprise and he stroked his imperial 
thoughtfully. “We know just this,” 
he answered presently. “We know 
that you are a gentleman and a man of 
honor, since every lineament of your 
face proclaims it. Abuse youself as 
you will, we'll not disbelieve our eyes.” 

Strang laughed. “There you have 
it,” hesaid. “That was the Emperor's 
attitude. He, too, took me on trust 


and as I honor him for it, I honor you.” 
Some household interest called the 
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General away and the girl suggested 
that they await Sanborn’s coming in 
the garden. So, collecting a multi 
colored armful of cushions from the 
hammock, Strang followed her down 
the winding stair into the patio and out 
through a cloister-like passage to the 
sunny paradise beyond the house, 
where he installed her on a worn basalt 
seat beside an old Spanish fountain. 

“Say as much or as little as you 
please,” she told him, making room 
for him by her side. “I brought you 
out here because it is restful. You 
are worn with anxiety and need peace; 
and for a little while you shall have it. 
By and by I shall leave you, for I must 
see to the servants. You must think 
as pleasant thoughts as you can and 
mind my dawdling here with my em- 
broidery no more than you do that 
chameleon sunning itself upon the 
wali.” 

The man did not immediately reply, 
but leaned back, luxuriating in her 
mild tyranny, and covertly studied her 
mobile face as she bent over her little 
heap of colored silks. “You have the 
mother touch,” he said at last. “And 
yet you are but a girl. How should 
you know that to every man come 
moments when he needs to be 
mothered? It is the older women who 
see these things.” 

“You overrate me,” she answered. 
“Iam not the wise young person you 
imagine.” 

Strang shook his head emphatically. 
“Words won’t change facts,”" he re- 
sponded. “I judge the wise young 
person by her deeds. Something in 
your life has made you older than your 
years. Did that awful war in the 
States teach you the lesson of infinite 
pity?” 

“But I haven't learned it,” she in- 
sisted. “For some things I have no 
pity. I have none for the unmanly; 
nor for the unwomanly, either. Why 
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should I pity a man whose first thought 
is of self, who thrusts his blundering 
fingers into the holy places of your 
life, who tramples on your tenderest 
memories—"” She stopped abruptly, 
guiltily aware that she was thinking 
of hercousin. “Or for such a woman, 
either;” she added with heightened 
color. 

He smiled at her vehemence. “You 
haven't convinced me of your total de- 
pravity,” hesaid. “Yours is a discrim- 
inating charity; it is the better sort.” 

She was very silent fora time and 
when she spoke again it was of the 
past. “There are inspiring things to 
remember of that dreadful war,” she 
said musingly. “I have been thinking 
of one of them. One day word came 
to our village that Wheeler's cavalry 
would pass our way. It was dusk 
when they came—those troops of 
Fighting Joe’s; some shoeless, some 
hatless, most of them ragged, all 
hungry, yet brave, cheerful, undaunted 
despite everything. It was a sight to 
put courage in the hearts of the 
women, and all night long we worked 
to feed them and never knew weari- 
ness until they had gone.” 

“There is something epic in that 
little picture.” 

“But when they had marched away 
and the ashen day had come, the 
courage oozed and the bitterness re- 
turned,” she went on, with a touch of 
repressed passion. “There were the 
same weary days of anxious waiting, 
the same dreary nights of foreboding 
and pain. Then came that awful 
march to the sea, which the Northern- 
ers delight to sing about; and the de- 
struction of our home; and my mother’s 
sudden death.” 

Strang saw the tears glisten on her 
lashes and looked steadfastly away. 
“I should like to tell you something 
about myself,” he said presently. 
“Something I have told but few.” 
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“To-morrow you will reproach your- 
self. I have been weak. I have thrust 
my sad memories upon you and have 
heedlessly stirred your own.” 

“I shall not reproach myself,” replied 
Philip Strang quietly. “I should like 
to tell someone—you in fact. Why 
should I not admit it? Ishould like to 
tell you.” 

“I should like you to tell—me,” con- 
fessed Molly in a low tone. 

“My father was an infantry officer 
in the British army,” Strang said, “and 
I was born in India. It is not sucha 
bad place to be born in—India. It is 
one great, animated playhouse for an 
English boy; a Noah’s Ark with the 
animals all real. I remember how my 
father once took me to visit a wealthy 
Anglo-Indian, a nabob in fact, and for 
amusement we went fishing. A small 
elephant went with us, a baby, and as 
pleased asI at the outing. And when 
we were ready to cast our lines a pole 
was given to the elephant and he sat 
there with the rest, holding the bam- 
boo cleverly in his trunk, his little 
glittering eyes fixed on the float. 
Presently, as I watched, the float went 
under, andin a twinkling Master Ele- 
phant had twitched a shining fish out 
of the stream and was swaying impa- 
tiently to and fro until his hook should 
be rebaited for another cast. It seems 
unreal to one who has not lived in the 
playhouse of India: a fairy legend; a 
dream of the impossible. I was ab- 
surdly happy in those days, and of 
cotirse it had to end. My health and 
education had to be considered, and 
that time of separation of which 
Thackery has written so tenderly, had 
tocome. I was absent many years in 
England, at Eton and‘ at Oxford, 
always dreaming of the day when I 
should return to the playhouse and 
take up my father’s work as was 
planned for me. The time came at 
last, and I made the long voyage round 














the Cape in safety, I reached Calcutta, 
I journeyed to Cawnpore where my 
father was stationed, I spent two 
happy days with my family, and then 
—then the Sepoy mutiny broke out.” 

“Don’t go on if it hurts you,” inter- 
posed the girl gently. 

“There isn’t much more,” he an- 
swered. ‘My father was shot down by 
his own troops, my mother was bayo- 
neted in her carriage, and my invalid 
sister was butchered before my eyes 
in our looted, burning home.” 

“And you? And you?” asked Molly 
breathlessly. 

“I slew my sister’s murderer,” he re- 
plied simply. 

“And I thought I had endured,” 
said the girl in a hushed voice. 

“I volunteered for service,” Strang 
went on, “and fought throughout the 
Mutiny. I deemed it a sacred duty re- 
quired of me by the dead. That duty 
done, I left the army forever. I knew 
not which way to turn for a livelihood. 
The Mutiny swept away my father’s 
modest fortune, I inherited nothing, 
and was forced to live on my wits. I 
contrived to get a beggarly clerkship 
in ‘John Company,’ but I gave it up 
when I had scraped together enough to 
pay my passage to England. I could 
not remain in India; it stood for all 
that was saddest in my life. It was 
like living in a graveyard; making a 
dwelling of your family mausoleum. 
In England—well, it was a hard row. 
Your boyhood friendships are flimsy 
ties; at any rate my own were fragile 
things, snapping at a hint of adversity. 
Nor did my relatives serve me better. 
They could had they chosen, for they 
were well-to-do, with an earthly para- 
dise in Surrey, and a town house, and 
titles and all that. I asked nothing 
and got nothing, though they knew 
my strait. My father was only a 
younger son, which leaves me, you see, 
chillingly removed from the promised 
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the outset. 
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land. I don’t just know how I lived 
for a time; it was a one meal a day 
epoch. Then I ran across an Anglo- 
Indian friend of my father’s, who 
found mea berth in the civil service. 
Thence I drifted into diplomacy as an 
attaché in Spain. From Madrid I was 
transferred to Italy, and while there I 
went by chance to Trieste, where I 


met the Archduke and made a friend. ~- 


He paused to listen. “Was that San- 
born’s step on the gravel?” 

“One of the servants,” said the girl, 
impatient of interruption. 

“It was about the time that the 
French Emperor hit upon the Arch- 
duke to further this dream of a Latin 
empire in the West, and my knowledge 
of Spanish recommended me. I was 
taken into the Miramar household ina 
confidential capacity, and was treated 
with unfailing kindness. I was made 
to feel that not all human relationships 
are grounded in selfishness. The Em- 
peror took me on faith, and I have 
sought to repay his trust with faith- 
fulness; that is the key to my ‘mys- 
tery’ with which I am told gossip is 
concerned. He once served me; now 
I serve him.” 

“You entered Mexico with the em- 
pire?” 

“With it and disbelieving in it from 
I have had no illusions; 
the flashing pageant of our coming 
never deceived me. I have known it 
for a toy empire, and young Sanborn 
was right when he called it play-act- 
ing. Neither am I blind to the Em- 
peror’s shortcomings. I know that he 
is vacillating; that he has blundered 
frightfully; that he is too weak, boy 
that he is, for the task he has assumed. 
It will be a far different Hercules who 
shall cleanse the Augean stables of 
Mexico; some man who will make 
parties, not serve them. Parties 
have undone thé Emperor. One can- 
not concilliate a constituency both 
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conservative and radical; it is to jug- 
gle cannon balls and jeopard a cracked 
pate. Neither will be content. They 
will quarrel like jackals over the 
fleshpots and bite thumbs with all the 
energy of Montagus and Capulets. 
But the Emperor's mistakes cannot 
change my allegiance to the man him- 
self. Nor does it matter that I am 
no longer close to him as in the early 
days at Chapultepec when we played 
at billiards together and built air 
castles; the days before the French 
deserted him and insulted him, and 
left him to the tender mercies of the 
Father Fischers and their kind, I 
don’t complain. The Emperor is 
sorely tried. He gropes for counsel, 


RAIN 





come whence it may. The Fischer 
star is is in the ascendant; my own is 
in the mud; butI shall not forget what 
the Emperor has been in futile brood- 
ing over what he is not. If I am 
needed I can be found.” 

Molly started as she saw Sanborn 
enter the garden from the house. “I 
have left you no time to yourself,” 
she cried in self-reproach. 

“Have I seemed to crave solitude?” 
asked the man. 

“Nor have we talked of cheerful 
things. They seem tragic tome. Yet 
people go to the theatre for tragedy.” 

“Ay; and are entertained,” added 
Philip Strang with a mirthless smile. 
“Real tragedy only bores.” 


(To be continued ) 








HEAR the soft re-iterance of the rain 
Upon the roof above me, like a tune 
With melancholy measure, one as hoar 
As are the silent footfalls of old Time. 
And though the burden borne unto mine ear 
Runs in the plaintive minor, yet my mood 
Is rather one of rap ure than of pain. 
Albeit alone, the demon loneliness 
Is by a kindly angel exorcised; 
I brush aside the cobwebs of the years 
As one breaks gossamer, and cloudy morns, 
And likewise long unazured afternoons, 


Are quick again. 


Eyes on responsive eyes 


Linger and flash; voice answers friendly voice, 
And laughter soars as does the thrush uncaged. 
High ‘neath the eaves upon the hills of hay 

The boys, now gray, touch hand and heart again, 
Whiles with insistent monotone above 


Murmurs the rain-song. 


Ah, I love the sound— 


The soothing, soft re-iterance of the rain! 





Clinton Scollard 
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By Virginia Quitman McNealus 


before his luck changes—as 

it is sure todo,” said McGrath, 

as he handed my wife the 
skein of red silk that had fallen from 
her basket. 

“It is too bad ! A manof his ap- 
pearance and address should not be 
so completely absorbed in business 
affairs,” Eleanor remarked, accepting 
the skein from McGrath and offering 
him a small bow as a substitute for 
the thanks he deserved; for in order 
to reach the requisite distance under 
the table, he had been forced upon 
his knees. 

“He is entirely out of place in Wall 
street—he would make an ideal clergy- 
man,” continued my better half, with 
the air of one who had known Michaux 
from his youth up. 

“I presume you believe that he 
would be more becomingly environed 
were his business in the church at the 
head of Wall street?” asked Miss Ade- 
line, who was resting her lovely chin 
in her hand and her elbow on the li- 
brary table. She was in her usual 
state of idleness. My wife always 
gave ear to Miss Adeline’s remarks, 
because that young person is con- 
sidered the brightest member of her 
family. McGrath also gave respect- 
ful attention, for the seemingly good 
reason that he is silly about Eleanor’s 
sister. 

“It is difficult to believe that a mere 
run of luck has wedded him to dollars 
and cents,” further remarked the 
young lady, frankly looking into the 
oval mirror that hung between the 
windows, 


6 +H should be wise and leave off 





“A more cold-blooded fellow I have 
never known,” supplemented McGrath 
viciously. 

I was the only person present who 
really knew Michaux. I had not ex- 
pressed myself, for the very good rea- 
son that I have made it arule never 
to disturb the opinions of my women- 
folk unless a principle is involved—it 
saves much exertion on my part and 
helps to preserve the self-esteem that 
is characteristic of good women. When 
I found that my friend’s character was 
becoming woefully misconstrued in 
the bosom of my own family, I de- 
dided to give voice to what I knew. 

“It may surprise you,” I suddenly 
announced, standing on the hearth-rug 
and watching my wife’s slim, white 
fingers pushing the needle in and out; I 
was really addressing McGrath, for I 
knew that, despite his absurd jealousy, 
he was capable of sincerely appreciat- 
ing the story I was about to relate. 
“It may surprise you when I suggest 
that it is not improbable that Michaux 
acts from inspiration, that is, from a 
natural ability to make money; an 
ability that was, one might say, thrust 
upon him against his inclination. Ido 
not think that he keeps at it from an 
intoxication that came upon him from 
a first success—let me see—it must 
have been at least eighteen years ago. 
Why not credit him with the posses- 
sion of genius, instead of his having 
more than one man’s share of fool’s 
luck?” and I looked directly at Miss 
Adeline, who had a little theory nicely 
formulated for the purpose of making 
McGrath miserable. She had several 
times intimated her belief that it was 
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Michaux’s intention to marry when 
his millions had grown to a sufficient 
number, and McGrath believed in my 
sister-in-law’s potency. 

“I honestly believe,” I said, feeling 
for the first time that I was of some ac- 
count in the conversation, “that Iam 
the only person who knows just how 
Michaux found himself.” 

My audience was not in sympathy 
with any proposition that implied that 
Michaux had found the place intended 
for him by nature. They, the women, 
repudiated the idea that nature had 
any knowledge of Wall street, but de- 
sired to be immediately told how the 
gentleman under discussion had found 
his millions. 

“Do begin, Richard,” said Adeline, 
discarding the paper-knife, with which 
she had been trying to demolish a pen- 
wiper, and coming around to my side 
of the table. 

“To begin at the beginning, it would 
take us back twenty years, to the 
time when I met him first. By the 
way, the direct means of us knowing 
him at all was my New England pro- 
clivity for pie and milk.” 

"I cannot associate pie and milk 
with Mr. Michaux,” said Miss Adeline 
with decision, and regarding me in a 
manner suggestive of incredulity and 
contempt. 

“No more can I,” I replied, just as 
positively and with more spirit than I 
usually display toward a member of 
my wife's family. 

“Adeline, do restrain your convic- 
tions until we hear what he intends 
saying,” interrupted my wife, who in 
order to be just, found it necessary to 
be insulting. As usual, I ignored 
Eleanor’s blunder, and continued : 

“When I left my native state of 
Rhode Island, after my graduation at 
Brown University, I brought to this 
city, with my law books, a wholesome 
love for my native viands, I soon 
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formed the habit of dropping into a cer- 
tain little restaurant off Broadway, at 
mid-day, for my favorite refreshment 
pie and milk. There was a day when 
I sat at a small table with a large sec- 
tion of apple pie and a liberal supply 
of sweet milk in front of me, while I 
read the court reports in a morning 
paper. I did not turn to look at the 
newcomer, who took a seat at my side, 
although I was conscious of his pres- 
ence. The dignified and noiseless old 
waiter, who had served me for so long, 
asked in the peculiarly persuasive 
tones that implied a recommendation 
of the dishes offered, ‘‘Pie and milk, 
sir?’ 

“ «Certainly not,’answered a strong, 
clear voice, the soft intonation of the 
South dashed with mingled amaze- 
ment and wrath. ‘Certainly not. I 
would like food that is usually served 
to the average hungry man—not the 
trifles that are scarcely fit for women 
and children. Bring me a good steak 
and some potatoes—I prefer porter- 
house,’ he called after the waiter, who 
had sidled away, amazed in his turn. 
The place was what is known as a 
dairy kitchen, and the pie and milk 
were among its famed specialties. The 
young man appealed directly to me. 

“«What do you suppose, sir, the 
idiot meant? Oh! I beg pardon’—he 
explained, in a frank tone, as his eyes 
fell on the despised refreshments be- 
fore me. 

“It was in that way we became ac- 
quainted; each strong in his provin- 
cial prejudices, yet drawn together by 
the force of dissimilarity. I soon 
learned that he was a student at Col- 
umbia College, it was before the day 
of the- University and its removal up 
town—and it was unnecessary for him 
to tell me that he was from a Southern 
state. 

“It was, however, some months 
after our first meeting and after he had 
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paid me several 
visits at my office, 
that he invited me 
to his room—a small 
retreat up many 
flights of stairs on 
Thirty-Fourth 
street in the vicinity 
of Broadway. I be- 
lieve it was on the 
occasion of my 
second visit to his 
sky-parlor, that he 
first told me some- 
thing of himself. In 
response to a confi- 
dence of my own in 
regard to my ambi- 
tions and prospects, 
he gave me certain 
leading facts con- —& 
cerning himself. I+ 
should say that he 

did this in a half 

diffident way that 

was strangely at 
variance with the 
firmness and de- 
cision with which he 
asserted his opin- 
ions. 

“It seems that he 
would have in- 

‘ herited large land 
interests from his 
father, who died 
when Michaux was 
very young, but 
during those years 
that brought such 
dire necessity to a 

people wholly inex- . 

perienced in the 

practice of the small 
economies of life, his 
patrimony had 
passed from him. 

His mother still pos- 

sessed, he told me, 
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7oo acres of land that were almost 
worn out, having contributed their 
portion to the family income for the 
last century. The value of that rem- 
nant of land lay in the fact that upon 
it still stood the mansion in which his 
mother resided. 

“I had known him for about eight- 
een months, when he told me that 
every acre of his mother’s land was 
mortgaged in order to pay his college 
expenses. It was a statement that I 
could regard only from one standpoint, 
that of the New England man. How 
was it possible for me to conceive what 
a Southern woman was capable of do- 
ing in a matter of that kind! It would 
never have entered my mind that any- 
one would mortgage every foot of 
land they possessed to defray the 
college expenses of a son, unless the 
boy was abundantly endowed for an 
especial profession, and whose pros- 
pects were exceptional. I inquired of 
Michaux whether it was law, medi- 
cine or engineering he was studying, 
and I shall never forget the surprise I 
felt when he replied in the most light- 
some, matter-of-course way: 

“<«Oh! the classics, of course. I am 
rubbing up my Latin and going a little 
into Greek. I am not sure that I have 
a natural bent for any of the profes- 
sions. My people have all been 
planters, but the men have always had 
collegiate educations. My father and 
grandfather studied at Princeton, Har- 
vard and Oxford. I believe my grand- 
father had a degree from Heidelberg— 
but,’ and he paused, as if to prepare 
me for the information he was about 
to impart, while unconsciously his 
manner assumed a vast amout of pride 
—‘my great-great-grandfather stood 
at the top of his class at old William 
and Mary. It was before the days of 
Henry and Jefferson and the Apollo 
balls, I know that the old fellows did 
not make bad planters because they 
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knew Zenophon and Virgil when they 
met them. A knowledge of the dead 
languages did not disqualify them for 
dealing with live issues. I believe that 
when the old country needed soldiers 
my ancestors were all the better pre- 
pared by a knowledge of the histories 
of the Greek and Latin peoples.’ 

“He turned from the subject, while 
I sat amazed that any woman would 
risk the roof over her head and the 
very bread of the future for a tradi- 
tion so absurd. Sentiment is all very 
wellin its way, but how, in heaven's 
name, was a mere knowledge of the 
classics going to lift that mortgage? 

“Michaux had been for months peg- 
ging away at worthless tasks, while I 
imagined him preparing for the labor 
that would some day place his family 
on its feet again. He must have seen 
the astonishment that possessed me, 
for he laughed nervously and said: 

“Don’t think that we have risked 
everything in order that I follow in 
the footsteps of my fathers. Please 
to take note—I am not at all uplifted 
over the fact—that my mother still 
possesses three heirlooms that are as 
yet unencumbered, and that are said 
to be of considerable value. There is 
a portrait of an ancestor, a colonial 
councillor, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. This picture has been con- 
sidered by connoisseurs to be one of 
the finest examples of that artist’s 
skill. It is said that Horace Walpole 
offered a thousand pounds for it before 
it left the studio. You see it might 
have been at Strawberry Hill instead 
of at Michaux Hall; all of which should 
add to its commercial value.’ 

“He was smiling so unconcernedly 
that I fully believed him to be jesting, 
while the familiar allusion to Straw- 
berry Hill carried me so far out of my 
practical bearings that I then and 
there relinquished an intention of 
offering a suggestion that would have 














been susceptible of an interpretation 
into wholesome Yankee advice. 

“«The other articles are,’ continued 
Michaux, the smile becoming half de- 
fiant and half tender, ‘a loving cup of 
chased gold that was presented to my 
ancestor by Charles II. when he finally 
came to his own. It wasa fine token 
of kingly appreciation—for the old 
gentleman at the head of his colony's 
council proclaimed Charles; and con- 
tinued to proclaim him, in spite of 
Roundhead and parliament. What 
plucky old fellows they were! 

“«The third relic is a curiously 
carved, brass warming-pan, said to 
have belonged to James III., commonly 
called Pretender.’ 

“There was a subtle flavor of humor 
in the account of those few remaining 
personal effects in the Michaux 
family. The humor was there, but of 
so delicate a quality that it was al- 
most overcome by the greater strength 
of the pathos. 

“After that little break in the veneer- 
ing that coated the outer form of 
our intercourse confidence rapidly 
warmed, and I found my young friend 
an enthusiast of a certain kind with 
sentiment to spare. He seemed to 
have a natural antipathy to modern 
motives and methods, and abhored 
the ways of cities.” Here Miss Ade- 
line obtruded a question in a tone of 
decided skepticism : 

“Richard, I should very much like 
to know if this is a story of the imagin- 
ation or a piece of realism you are of- 
fering us? Mr. Michaux, a man not in 
affinity with modern methods! Mr, 
Michaux out of joint with the times 
and has a dislike for city life! Iam 
willing to accept the portrait and the 
loving cup, even the warming pan may 
stay, but when I am called upon to 
regard warm blood in the veins of a 
man whose stream of life is apparently 
composed of ice water, I am not to 
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blame for a certain amount of incredu- 
lity. I can easily believe that Mr. 
Michaux’s love of the country is con- 
fined to the limits of a dingy office 
down town where he occasionally 
waters stock.” 

If there is one thing I especially ab- 
hor it is flippancy in a young woman, 
and I do not believe that even McGrath 
relished this interruption, although he 
laughed. No doubt that was most 
natural on his part, as he is a weak 
man and the flippant young woman 
was Miss Adeline. My wife confirmed 
my position by demanding the entire 
story of Michaux’s development. I 
treated the interruption as it deserved 
and addressed myself directly to 
Eleanor. 

“Michaux’s dislike of city life seemed 
clearly the result of the influences of 
heredity. His people had been, for 
centuries, what might be termed lords 
of the manor; it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would find any attrac- 
tion in commercial life. I had little 
patience with his opposition to what 
we call progress. He would some- 
times sit for an hour or two and grow 
eloquent over the advantage of life 
away from the influences of modern 
conditions—and he went so far as to 
say that a manhood was only imperfect- 
ly developed that knew nothing of na- 
ture in her elemental aspects. 

“He spoke continuously, and with 
an almost religious awe, of a certain 
spot in the mountains of his native 
state that had once been a part of his 
family’s estate and in the sale had 
been appraised at the lowest figure 
because of its worthlessness for indus- 
trial purposes. He asserted his de- 
termination of buying that barren 
ground, as he had felt peculiarly de- 
frauded when it had passed into the 
possession of aliens. Had he spoken- 
of the scenery with enthusiasm, or 
lauded the climate of that mountain 
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spot, I should have sympathized and 
understood, but when he referred to it 


as his spiritual mecca I found myself as _ 


far out of my practical bearings as I 
had in the matter of the Sir Joshua 
portrait. 

“He frequently and solemnly as- 
serted that it was in the shadow of 
that great, gray rock that his nature 
had undergone subtle changes that 
had given him proof of those higher 
qualities that are the best evidences 
we have of a claim to immortality. 
He attributed this feeling of exalta- 
tion to the absolute solitude, the isola- 
tion of the place, that had outlived the 
primeval conditions of the surround- 
ing country—and that the foot of pro- 
gress, nay, of so-called civilization, 
had never rested there. He used 
to think that the altitude and the fact 
that nature had shut out man, by 
denying him the usual inducements to 
perpetrate his vandalisms in the form 
of artificial improvements, had much 
to do with the influence this spot had 
over his spiritual and moral natures. 

“Michaux described that place with 
the ardor of an artist, and I was sure I 
would recognize it as quickly as I 
would the Parthenon at Athens or the 
Coliseum at Rome, neither of which I 
have ever seen. 

“It was a large rock near the sum- 
mit of one of his native mountains, 
overshadowded by the pine and the 
laurel, and from beneath which flowed 
one of those mysterious mountain 
streams. At the foot of that rock, and 
beside that small stream, Michaux had 
lain through the short summer nights 
looking up at the stars, and in the 
silence of that Nebo learned more of 
divine truths than he had ever done 
from the sacred books in the church 
below. The church he considered a 
joint stock affair with the rest of man- 
kind as shareholders, while there on 
the heights, in the starlight, he saw as 
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well as heard, and the seance was en- 
tirely his own. 

“About that time there resided in 
this city a woman whose exceptional 
character should be preserved as an 
example to those who suddenly grow 
rich. She originally came from some- 
where in the central part of this state, 
but hers was one of those natures that 
make provincialisms impossible, and 
that know nothing of the influences of 
environment. The whole world, es- 
pecially the American world, was hers. 
Local patriotism and political bias 
were unknown qualities in her concep- 
tion of life. She had come up from 
the people of whom we make mill 
hands, laundry women and small shop 
keepers. She had worked in the same 
factory with her husband before their 
marriage and after that event they 
had combined their savings and gone 
west. There is no use in claiming for 
either Mr. or Mrs. Hagan exceptional 
abilities—they simply started out in 
life in the day of great opportunities, 
and possessed, to an eminent degree, 
the tough fibre out of which success is 
made. They went into.the mining 
camp before the day of transcontinen- 
tal railroads, and the woman had the 
advantage of sharing with her hus- 
band every hardship endured by the 
pioneers. But she had seen and 
shared the struggle from the start and 
the memory of that time never ceased 
to dominate her life’s purposes, as it 
gave the sympathetic understanding 
that all of the successes that came to 
her afterward had no power to dull. 
The toil and rough companionship did 
not work out their usual results with 
this large hearted woman, she sweet- 
ened everything she touched. 

“The first that the East knew of Mrs. 
Hagan was when she came to Wash- 
ington with her husband, a United 
States senator. He died before his 
term was many months old and before 














she had felt the exactions of the social 
life at the National capital. She then 
came to New York city and bought a 
handsome house, you remember. That 
move was not inspired by any personal 
preference for this city nor for any de- 
sire to acquire social prestige. It gave 
her broader opportunities, she told me, 
wherein she could learn more of the 
different elements of metropolitan life 
without making a specialty of any one 
phase. 

“Mrs. Hagan did not remain outside 
the pale of the upper ten—hers was 
one of those rare personalities that 
prove the rule that a woman should be 
able to identify at least three grand- 
mothers in order to be presentable. 
She had rare tact, extreme gentleness, 
and I have often maintained that her 
success came through the possession of 
a great and good heart. Her memory 
rests now, alone, in the fine collection 
of paintings she left to her native 
town, while her private charities were 
innumerable. 

“Just at the time I have referred to, 
{ took advantage of a fortunate oppor- 
tunity and told Mrs. Hagan about 
Michaux. Her interest was caught at 
once; not only in himself, but in his 
former life, his mother and his pros- 
pects. 

“ «Bring him to see me,’ she said one 
evening, as she took leave of me at 
her drawing room door. In saying 
this she threw out her hand with the 
open palm upward, a gesture peculiar 
to her, and that always seemed sym- 
bolic of her good intent. 

“I finally persuaded Michaux to go 
with me to call on Mrs, Hagan. He 
was very candid in telling me that she 
,was of the class of people he most. dis- 
lisked. It was the beauty in her plain, 
rugged face that won him at once; the 
honest hand clasp, that caused him to 
say that she was not of any class, but 
a supreme individuality. — 
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“It was not long—not near so long 
as he had made me wait—when he told 
her of his plans, of the old home and, 
at her earnest desire, he described the 
Reynolds portrait, the loving cup and 
the warming pan. He laughed when 
he told of these and said that the only 
excuse he could offer for such absurd 
confidences was her genuine interest 
in the intrinsic value of the articles 
apart from their social associations. 

“At that time another friend was 
very much interested in Michaux; this 
new friend was Milton. You remem- 
ber Isaac Milton?” I asked, turning to 
McGrath. “Milton was then one of 
the greatest scientific financiers in the 
Street. He always worked by well 
conceived methods, and his anticipa- 
tions came out with as undeviating re- 
sults as problemsin mathematics. He 
used to come to my office for an oc- 
casional smoke, and, limagine, for the 
relaxation of seeing some one who was 
not interested in the market. He and 
Michaux met frequently. I remember 
that he tried to convince the young 
fellow, after they had discussed various 
methods of speculation, that he had 
talents of no mean order in that line. 
Michaux would shake his head and 
laugh, and after Milton had gone he 
invariably reverted to his ‘lonely 
mountain mecca that was unmarked 
by man’s sordid ambitions. He used 
to say that it was Nature’s footstool, 
whereon one could rest without hear- 
ing the jingle of silver in his pocket. 

“There came atime during that last 
winter when the boy was sorely 
afflicted and severely tried. He lost 
his mother. That trouble settled 
down upon him with such overwhelm- 
ing force that he seemed unable for 
several months to see his own life, 
save through the sombre lens of his 
affliction. 

“Spring was well upon us when he 
said to me one day: ‘I may as well tell 
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you that I have left college, and that 
when I have settled my small affairs, 
which I intend to do at once,I will 
find myself in the position of a man 
who has to take to the industrial arts 
immediately, in order to insure bread. 
By the way,’ and the pleasant old 
look came back, ‘was it not providen- 
tial that I did not learn to like pie 
and milk?’ 

“When I left Michaux I went to 
Milton’s residence, for it was after 
office hours, and stated Michaux’s 
case to him. He at once offered him, 
through me, the position of a secretary 
ata fair salary; an offer that he, ina 
business way, put into writing. Armed 
with that assurance, I intended to re- 
turn at once to Michaux’s room, but 
on going down into the street I found 
the great world on wheels rolling 
leisurely home to dinner, and one of 
the throng Mrs. Hagan. 

“If one would always let well 
enough alone! The good woman in- 
sisted that I should ride a few blocks 
with her, at the same time she had her 
carriage drawn upclose the curbstone. 
I pleaded haste, but lingered long 
enough at the carriage door to confide 
to her Michaux’s sad plight and the 
offer of employment from Milton. 

“«Ah, that’s well!’ she exclaimed, 
and then said, with that rare tact that 
so often distinguished her most gener- 
ous impulses, ‘I could not offer him 
employment—it would savor too much 
of charity. Men do those things so 
things so much better than women.’ 
She said many kind things which made 
me understand that she had not for- 
gotten the days of her own struggle. 

“<If a young man has a little assist- 
ance at the right time it is more far- 
reaching in its results than thousands 
of dollars would be to him when he 
has won independence,’ she remarked 
as we parted. 

"I wrote Michaux that night and en- 
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close Milton's offer. I saw nothing of 
the young man for several days, and 
then he came to my office. He was 
dressed in a dark gray suit and carried 
a small valise. 

“ «Well!’ I exclaimed, looking up to 
what I believed to be an encouraging 
smile, and was met with only a grave 
and rather formal bow. 

“JT am going away,’ 
abruptly. 

“«Going away?’ I stupidly repeated. 
‘I hoped that you would see fit to con- 
sider Milton’s offer.’ 

“‘*Milton’s offer is very good in its 
way—and I do not say that I might 
not have considered it had it not been 
for this—this other offer. I must say 
that you scarcely acted the part of a 
friend to tell of my necessities to a 
woinan, and one who was capable of 
insulting me with that,’ and he threw 
upon my desk a small envelope. 

“«T cannot say how you regard a 
communication of that kind—but to 
my mind it could emanate only from 
a parvenu.’ 

“The small envelope contained a 
short note from Mrs. Hagan. With- 
out alluding to his financial condition, 
she expressed her sympathy in the loss 
of his mother, and, if he contemplated 
breaking up the old home and dispos- 
ing of his personal effects, she hoped 
he would consider her a purchaser for 
the Reynolds portrait. ‘And, of 
course, Mr. Michaux,’ she continued, 
‘you would not expect me to be more 
niggardly in regard to the price than 
Mr. Walpole, who, it was well known, 
was more penurious than generous, 
but who was willing to pay a fair sum 
for genuine art rather than lose his 
opportunity.’ 

“To my thinking, the note was deli- 
cate and tactful. The only mistake 


he_ said 


that I could see lay in the fact that 
Mrs. Hagan wrote the note at all, 
rather than having sent for Michaux 




















and made him the same offer, with her 
kind eyes looking into his. If she 
could have talked with him! 

*«T see nothing insulting in this,’ I 
said, feeling annoyed at his extreme 
sensitiveness, while I recognized his 
point of view as being heredity, which 
he was then unable to control. 

“<Oh, no! of course not! I did not 
expect that you would. When a peo- 
ple have noother standard of value than 
the one of dollars and cents, their 
proximity becomes a torture to me. 
There is absolutely nothing in this 
city that cannot be bought, provided 
one has sufficient money. You sell 
your daughters and your sons sell 
themselves; you sell your home if you 
can get for it a little more than it cost 
you; you sell your local associations; 
and after that there is precious little 
worth bartering. I despise the whole 
of it!’ 

“I am glad to remember that I had 
the good sense to hold my tongue. 
There are times when it requires all 
of a man’s courage to enable him to 
hold his tongue—for there is nothing 
easier than to misunderstand silence. 

“<I am going back to the old place 
and arrange to farm a few acres. If I 
starve—it will be there, not here.’ 

“He held out his hand, saying, ‘I am 
going first to the headwaters and lie 
in the shadow of the old rock; perhaps 
the pains of life will pass away in that 
place of solitude, and the duties of life 
will be made plain.’ 

“He went; and the time gradually 
effaced, not his memory, but the sor- 
row of our parting. I remembered 
him as the truest idealist I had ever 
known. I was willing to take him as 
a type, and no longer wondered at the 
general lack of business success we 
believe to be peculiar to a certain class 
in the South. That he had latent tal- 
ents seemed improbable, for he had 
had strong inducements to bring them 
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forth, and there had been no indica- 
tions. 

“Time wore away, and my surmises 
as to Michaux’s fate finally ceased. I 
had gone so far as to think of him as 
dead and lying beneath the pines on 
the far away heights in the shadow of 
the rock. 

“One day in the winter following 
Michaux's departure from New York, 
I was seated at my desk in the inner 
office when someone entered without 
knocking. I looked up and my eyes 
rested upon Michaux—but so changed 
a Michaux that it seemed only the 
outer shell of the man I had known. 

“It was not that he had matured 
wonderfully in a few months, but there 
was an altogether joyously hopeful 
expression about his face and he had 
the carriage of a man who had found 
himself. His head was well up, his 
shoulders thrown back and his step 
firm. 

“ «You see I have come back.’ 

“I arose and grasped his hand, for I 
did not realize until that moment what 
a load had lain upon my conscience. 

“<I am back to stay,’ he continued, 
still holding my hand. ‘I have decided 
to grow grasping and gray in your 
midst,’ and he took the chair I offered. 

“<«Ah, that’s good!’ I exclaimed, 
smiling at him for want of not know- 
ing to what I could safely refer. 

“*Yes — colonial councillor, loving 
cup and warming pan are also in the 
city—were crated and sent flying.’ 

“<«You don’t say so! I hope now 
that you have them you will feel more 
at home.. You know I wrote you some 
‘time ago that Milton’s offer is still 
open.’ 

“ «Thank you and Milton also, but I 
do not care for the position of secre- 
tary—unless I fail. I am thinking of 
going into the Street myself, and 
would be still further obliged to oir 
friend Milton for a point or two.’ He 
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took a turn across the office and came 
back to my desk. 

“*That is what I will take with me 
into the Street,’ said the young volun- 
teer in the ranks of recklessness, and 
he threw upon the desk a check for 
$6,000 signed by Sarah Hagan. 

“«That is not much to take with 
you. You had better not risk it if it is 
all you have,’ I said, with a feeling of 
intense disappointment—for, after all, 
he must have borrowed the money 
from Mrs. Hagan. 

“<I shall risk it, nevertheless,’ and 
the determination would have elicited 
admiration had the money been his 
own. 

“<I shall risk it, and I believe that 
I will succeed, for the money comes 
from the sale of the councillor and at- 
tendant heirlooms. 

“«You see, I went back to the old 
place filled with other determinations 
and, perhaps, with many unkind 
thoughts beside. I went, as I said I 
would, to the headwaters and the rock, 
where the footsteps of civilization had 
never reached, and what do you think 
I found?’ and he laughed with a whole- 
someness I had never heard from him 
before. 

“ «Don't be astonished; it has taken 
me six months to get even compara- 
tively used to the situation—I found 
that the vandal called progress had 
visited my holiest of holies during my 
absence. I lifted my eyes and beheld 
the morument of eternal peace, my 
great, gray rock, and there saw, painted 
across its face in large, crude letters, 
these words: “Get your shirts at Bod- 
kin’s clothing parlors at Frazierville.” 
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Nothing on God’s green earth could 
could have torn from me so effectually 
every shred wherewith I had clothed 
my ideals. I like consistency—the 
sentiment that hallowed the thought 
of the rock, was the same that sur- 
rounded the portrait, loving cup and 
warming pan, and so long as I could 
not control the methods of man nor 
woman, | thought that I might as well 
succumb. 

“ «Of course this did not come to me 
while I stood and gazed at that ridicu- 
lous advertisement on the rock. The 
conflict between the past and present 
was fought out in my heart; and such 
battles are deliberate and give no quar- 
ter. Atthe termination of the strug- 
gle I had a most opportune letter from 
Mrs. Hagan, renewing her offer, and 
without reference to my treatment of 
her former note she urged me to place 
the heirlooms where they would be 
cared for, and where I could see them 
whenever inclined. She wrote just as 
if she knew that I was coming back to 
New York. 

“«AsI had no available means, and 
my possessions consisted principally 
of broken ideals, I coneluded to take 
her advice. I frankly told her all that 
I had said to you about her—and what 
do you think she replied—that she 
would have been disappointed in me if 
I had not taken that view of the mat- 
ter at that time. Women are queer!’ 

“On the strength of his $6,000 
Michaux went into Wall Street, and 
luck is still with him.” 

As I finished my story Adeline 
looked triumphantly at McGrath. 
Women are queer! 





THE MAGICIAN 


TINY seed, an inch of humble dust, 
A drop of rain—then smiling summer shows 
How strong the union of her little things, 
And gives a fragrant birthright to the rose. 





Aloysius Coll 

























BLESSINGTON’S ‘BEAT’ 


By Maitland LeRoy Osborne 


situation on the “Gleaner”—and 

aspirations. The “Gleaner,” as 

succintly stated in agate bold- 
face caps at the head of the editorial 
column, was “Non-partisan, non-sec- 
tarian: issued every morning except 
Sundays,” and its editor—known in 
office parlance as “the old man”’— 
was a florid-faced, benevolent looking 
gentleman named Mason, whose edi- 
torial policy outlined certain well- 
defined “principles.” 

“Principle,” indeed, had been in- 
stalled as the office fetich, before 
which exacting goddess all the staff, 
down to thetow-headed “devil,” must 
perforce bend the knee. In the adver- 
tising department, “principle” oper- 
ated to the exclusion of illustrated 
corset ads and patent medicine busi- 
ness. “Principle” hovered about the 
heads of the reporters, and took its 
stand at the elbow of the city editor. 
No breath of scandal ever polluted 
the local columns of the “Gleaner.” 
An atmosphere of almost ascetic mor- 
ality pervaded the premises. Smok- 
ing in the reporters’ room was toler- 
ated, rather than encour- 
aged, and tradition had it 
that amember of the staff 
had been summarily dis- 
charged for taking rock, 
rye and honey in table- 
spoonful doses to cure a 
stubborn cold. 

So, in the office of the 
“Breeze,” the rival sheet, 
a great deal of fun was 
poked at the “Gleaner,” 
its editor, and the force in 
general; and sundry san- 
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guinary encounters had in conse- 
quence taken place in an adjacent 
alleyway between the copy boys and 
devils of the respective papers. It 
was quite generally believed in the 
office of the “Breeze” that semi- 
weekly prayer meetings were held in 
the “Gleaner” press-room, and that a 
red and green sampler bearing the 
text, “Defend your principles with 
your life,” hung above the editor's 
desk. No one had ever been heard to 
assert that the “Breeze” was in any- 
wise trammelled by principles. 

Blessington, as I have previously 

mentioned, had aspirations, the object 
thereof being noless than the acquire- 
ment of “an undivided interest” in 
the heart and hand of Miss Bessie 
Mason, the only child of the editor of 
the “Gleaner.” When, as she quite 
often did, Miss Bessie invaded the 
editorial sanctum, the entire force, 
individually and collectively hastened 
to do her homage, even to the devil, 
who had been known to “swipe” a 
bunch of pinks from the dago flower- 
vender around the corner, that he 
might tender them to that divinity 
and bask for a moment in 
her smile. 

She really was a most 
beautiful and winsome 
girl, and there is small 
cause for wonder that 

Blessington, who posses- 
sed a vivid imagination 
and a tendency to the 
worship of ideal woman- 
hood in the abstract, 
should fancy her endowed 
with all the graces, and 
promptly and unreserved- 
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ly fall in love with her. Nay, he did 
more than fall in. He stood on the 
brink of the precipice of common- 
sense and cast himself bodily into the 
sea of adoration. And Miss Bessie, I 
fancy, if Blessington 
could have mustered 
the courage to whis- 
perin her dainty ear 
one-half the beautiful 
thoughts he cherished 
in his heart about her, 
would have cuddled 
her head against his 
shoulder and asked to 
be told the other half. 
For Blessington, even 
though he was not as 
handsome as the hero 
of a popular novel, had 
eyes such as women, 
young or old, love to 
look in, and a manner of deferential 
homage toward the sex that was very 
touching to behold. 

But—for a reporter—he was ex- 
tremely lacking in self-assertion, and 
rather given to underrating his own 
merits. That Miss Bessie could possi- 
bly single him out for her favors 
never entered his mind; and besides, 
even if she could be brought to toler- 
ate his presence, was it at all within 
the bounds of reason that the father of 
such a paragon would consent to part 
with her? Preposterous! sighed Bles- 
sington, at the very thought. You 
see, he had never been the father of a 
paragon. 

So he “allowed the worm of melan- 
choly to prey upon his heart,” or words 
to that effect (I have forgotten the 
exact quotation), and plugged away 
at his work with a grim determination 
to make himself so indispensable to 
the “Gleaner” that if the time ever 
came to choose, its editor would part 
with Miss Bessie rather than lose him. 
And Blessington was a good news- 
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paper man, even without this added 
incentive to his zeal. To be sure, he 
had a conscience —which is sadly ham- 
pering to a reporter's 
best efforts—and the 
\ “principles” adhered 
to by the “Gleaner” 
were often very much 
of a stumbling-block ; 
but despite such draw- 
backs he did good 
work—and lots of it. 

Indeed, he set the 
pace for the rest of 
the force, and his will- 
ingness to work led to 
most of the hardest 
and least desirable 
assignments falling to 
his lot. Also, he was 
held up as‘a model for 
the rest of the staff to 
pattern by. Did the sporting reporter 
after consulting the assignment book, 
venture to suggest to the city editor 
that it was manifestly impossible to 
cover a football game, a horse race 
and a bowling tournament in one and 
the same afternoon, the city editor 
would regard him with fine scorn and 
calmly assert that Blessington could 
do it, and include a four o'clock society 
wedding for good measure: whereupon 
the sporting reporter would depart in 
an humble and chastened spirit. 

And so Blessington pursued his 
strenuous way, doing two men's 
work on assignments, and turning in 
a half column or so of humorous para- 
gtaphs daily for “time copy.” Some- 
times the copy reader was sick, or the 
city editor's desk overflowed, and 
Blessington would hang up his coat 
and set himself to fill the gap. When 
he could find nothing else to do, there 
were usually a few proofs to read, and 
in case of unusual rush in the compos- 
ing room he sometimes borrowed a 
stick and rule and set his “story” from 




















the case himself, or helped make-up. 

Naturally, he didn’t find much 
time to make himself agreeable to Miss 
Bessie, perhaps even not so much time 
as she would have wished; but on Sun- 
day mornings he went to church and 
sat where he could command a view 
of the Mason pew, and sometimes 
would venture to escort her home. He 
had even called on her a few times of 
a Sunday afternoon, and gone away 
after a half an hour of elysium, walk- 
ing upon air and racking his brain to 
think of something that he might add 
to his daily labors. If only he might 
be so fortunate as to secure some 
“beat” of such imposing magnitude 
that he would be at once elevated to 
the summit of reportorial achievement. 

Meanwhile, “the old man” congratu- 
lated himself upon the possession of 
such a marvel of industry as one of 
the “Gleaner” staff, and took occasion 
at sundry times to extol Blessington's 
virtues in the sacred seclusion of the 
family circle. And when he launched 
forth upon this theme Miss Bessie 
would keep her eyes fixed demurely 
upon her book and sigh softly to her- 
self, or perhaps catch up her pet 
kitten and shake it ferociously and 
pretend not to pay any attention to 
what papa was saying. For of course 
Miss Bessie could not be expected to 
display interest in the everyday affairs 
of the “office.” But she never seemed 
to have any errand 
that called her out 
of the room at 
such times. 

Not realizing 
what alot of inter- 
est was compound- 
ing on his capital of 
happiness, Blessington 
kept remorselessly at 
the daily grind till one 
afternoon Mr. Mason 
appeared in the door- 
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way of the reporters’ room, waited un- 
til he caught Blessington’s eye, and 
with an air deeply suggestive of mys- 
tery and caution, beckoned him into 
theinner sanctum. The city editor was 
just hanging up the telephone receiver, 
and on his face was the eager look of a 
newspaper man on the scent of a 
“beat.” 

“We've got a big thing on hand,” 
said he in a hoarse whisper, when 
Blessington had closed the door. 
“There is to be a secret meeting of 
the street car men at the Union room 
at eight o’clock this evening, to de- 
cide whether they shall strike or not. 
Every man not on duty will be there, 
and with the feeling against the com- 
pany as bitter as it is now there is 
sure’ to be a hottime. We've just got 
a private tip, and if the other papers 
don’t get hold of it we'll have a scoop 
worth talking about. Get into that 
meeting and have the story ready for 
the first edition. I'll send Knight up 
to see the treasurer of the road—he’s 
a friend of ours—and get hold of that 
end of it.” 

As Blessington, his eyes kindling, 
turned to go, “the old man” laid a 
hand on his arm and said eagerly, 
“We must have that story, and it 
must be exclusive.” Despite all his 
“principles” he could appreciate a 
“beat.” 

So it was that at eight o’clock, Bles- 
sington, with the collar of his over- 
coat turned up and wearing a conduc- 
tor’s cap, walked briskly down a cer- 
tain street, fell into step 
with a little knot of mo- 
tormen and conductors 
hurrying toward the 
U nion room, and fol- 
lowed them into the hall. 
About fifty men were 
present when he entered 
and soon two hundred or 
more had gathered. The 
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meeting was called to order, a speaker 
appeared upon the platform, and the 
fun began. The men had some real, 
and many fancied grievances, and the 
management of the road was most un- 
popular. Before the meeting had been 
in session fifteen min- 

utes, various sorts of 

treatment were sug- 

gested as being appro- 

priate for its president, 

of which hanging in- 

effigy was the mildest. 

Speaker after speaker 

each warmed up a little 

more to the occasion, 

and soon the hall was a 

scene of pandemonium. 

Excited men were hotly 


discussing plans for rendering a strike _ 


most effective, and suggestions were 
freely offered that it should be inaugu- 
rated by burning the rolling stock and 
buildings and hanging the officials in 
effigy. At last a vote was called for, 
and it was formally decided that at 
seven o'clock the following morning 
every motorman and conductor should 
leave his car. 

Blessington glanced at his watch. 
Five minutes past ten, and the hall 
was two miles from the “Gleaner” 
office. He had most of the story now, 
and it was time he was going. A few 
of the less excited men were begin- 
ning to leave, and he slipped out un- 
observed with some of them and 
reached the street. It was a clear, 
cold night, and glad to escape the 
stifling air of the hall, he decided to 
walk, knowing that he would save 
but a few minutes if he took a car, 
and he still had plenty of time. As 
he walked down the silent street he 
thought of Bessie. If this should 
prove to be a “beat” might it not be 
possible that— Hurrying footsteps 
sounded behind him, and he turned 
to see young Parker, a club reporter, 
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lately taken on at the “Breeze,” evi- 

dently trying to overtake him. 

“Looks as though all the fat was in 
the fire now,” thought 
Blessington savagely, 
and the boy’s first 
words did not tend to 
reassure him. 

“Big thing, isn’t it?” 
whispered Parker, ex- 
citedly. “Suppose 
you've got it all. I 
only heard the last 
part of it. Gave the 
janitor a dollar to let 
me into a little room 
next to the hall, and 
listened at the key- 

\\ hole. Came out just 
\ I behind you. Bet ‘the 
old man’ pats me on 
the back when I turn 
in this story.” 

“Were you —er— 
assigned to cover it?” 
asked Blessington, as they sped 
along the icy walk side by side. His 
mind was now struggling with the 
problem of how to keep the boy from 
turning in the story to the “Breeze.” 

Parker laughed delightedly as he 
answered, “No, I came away from the 
office two hours ago and stumbled on 
the meeting quite by accident. Came 
down the street right behind three or 
four of those conductsrs, and some- 
thing I overheard gave me an idea of 
what they were up to.” 

Blessington breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. If only .he could keep the cub 
away from the “Breeze” office till after 
the time for going to press! He felta 
sharp twinge of compunction for a 
moment as he thought what a triumph 
it would mean to the boy to hand in 
such astory. Then his news instinct 
got the upper hand and he remem- 
bered what Mr. Mason had said: “We 
must have that story, and it must be 
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exclusive." And this boy, trotting 
along excitedly beside him, had the 
whole of it. One thing was plain, he 
must be suppressed for a matter of 
five hours—but how to do it? 

Could he be lured into the “Gleaner” 
office on any pretext and forcibly de- 
tained until too late to hand in the 
story? No, that was out of the ques- 
tion, reflected Biessington, and racked 
his brain for some feasible plan. They 
were getting down town now; the 
office of the “Breeze” was but a half- 
mile or so away, and what was to be 
done must be done quickly. 

Then an inspiration came to him. 
Across the street the word “Café” 
flared in gilt letters from a trans- 
parency above a doorway. It was a 
desperate chance and a horrible thing 
for a member of the “Gleaner” force 
to do, but he resolutely thrust “princi- 
ples” into the background, and turn- 
ing to Parker said, with chattering 
teeth, “I’m half frozen. Let’s have 
something hot towarm us up.” Bless- 
ington’s ideas regarding “something 
hot” were rather vague, but he had 
gathered the impression from various 
sources that in all saloons, even those 
disguised under the name of cafés, 
there was dispensed an universal bev- 
erage that was cooling in summer and 
warming in winter, They crossed 
over and entered the gaudy “palace 
of iniquity,” as the “Gleaner” would 
have termed it. The 
warmth and scent of 
the place were not un- 
pleasant after the 
keenness of the outer 
air. Blessington led 


the way to the rose- 
wood bar, wondering 
what would be the 
proper thing to order. 
At one end of the bar 
was a massive bowl, 
gaudily decorated in 
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for her sake. 
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blue and gold, and displaying on one 
side the words “Tom and Jerry” in or- 
nate letters. It was flanked by adozen 
mugs of like design, bearing the same 
inscription. Blessington did not 
know who Tom and Jerry were, but 
thought possibly they might be the 
bartenders. At any rate, he judged 
by the aroma that greeted his nostrils 
that the contents of the bowl was of 
an intoxicating nature, so he pointed 
toward it with assumed nonchalance 
and coughed hoarsely. 

“Two?” queried the white-jacketed 
attendant, grasping a silver ladle. 
Blessington nodded, and raised the 
mug that was pushed toward him to 
his lips. Hastily swallowing half its 
contents he awaited developments, 
narrowly eyeing Parker the while. A 
strange and rather pleasurable sensa- 
tion stole over him, and a gentle 
warmth prevaded him to his finger-tips. 
Parker was slowly draining his mug, 
and Blessington followed suit, devoutly 
hoping that his head would prove 
stronger than his companion’s. He 
thought of Bessie, and wondered what 
she would think of him if she could 
know all that he was going through 
But he was thankful 
that she did not know. He set his 
empty mug down and looked anxiously 
at Parker. That youth seemed to be 
standing the ordeal remarkably well, 
and regarded the bowl yearningly. 

“Have another?” queried 
Blessington, and his compan- 
~ ion nodded. With the first 
swallow from the sec- 
ond mug Blessington 
felt a sudden elation, 
gm, and the enormity of 
his conduct ceased to 
trouble him. An im- 
pulse of recklessness 
~-» possessed him, and he 
drank half its contents 
at agulp.. Then he ex- 
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“ A fever of excitement was in the air’ 


perienced in himself a refutal of the 
laws of gravitation that rather startled 
him. He grew suddenly light and 
bouncy like a rubber ball, and con- 
ceived it to be necessary to grasp the 
edge of the bar to keep from floating 
up to the ceiling among the red- 
cheeked cupids disporting themselves 
on a nile-green cloud bank. The dia- 
mond in the bartender’s shirt-front 
expanded to the dimensions of the 
Kochinoor, and glowed with dazzling 
brilliancy. Blessington watched its 
scintillation with a charmed glance. 
Then his eyes wandered to an ornate 
marble clock that stood on the shelf 
behind the bar. It seemed to be a 
very curious timepiece indeed, having 
at least a dozen hands that pointed im- 
partially to every hour on the dial. 


The clock began to make 
unpleasant faces at him, so 
he turned away, threw a bill 
on the bar, waved away the 
change with a lordly gesture 
and started for the door. 
At least he had intended 
to start for the door, but 
for the life of him he could 
not decide which door he 
wanted. There was sucha 
bewildering number to se- 
lect from, and they kept 
moving round in such an odd 
manner. He had never ob- 
served doors that acted so 
strangely before, and con- 
cluded to wait till one of them became 
stationary, keeping fast hold of Parker 
meanwhile. Then he observed another 
curious phenomena. There were three 
or four Parkers, and each of them, as 
well as he could judge, was in a very 
unseemly condition. For a moment he 
felt deeply shocked, then he remem- 


bered that he was responsible for it, 
and grew correspondingly sad. 
Presently one of the doors ceased 
its gyrations for a moment and he 
made his way toward it, dragging 
Parker after him, and emerged into 


the open air. He hoped he hadn't left 
any Parkers behind. He had two—or 
was it three?—with him, and hoped 
that one of them was the right one, « 
but he wasn’t sure. To his great 
relief,a cab stood by the curb, with a 
tired-looking white horse attached. 
The driver came forward when beck- 
oned, and gravely assisted him and 
Parker to enter the vehicle. 

“To the ‘Gleaner’ office, quick!” 
said Blessington, and fell back against 
the cushion with Parker's head resting 
against his shoulder. The door 
slammed, the cab rattled away over 
the stones and Blessington became 
engulfed in oblivion. 

Meanwhile, in the “Gleaner” office 
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the city editor tramped uneasily to 
and fro the length of the reporters’ 
room, anxiously watching the clock. 
The night editor had taken the desk 
at six o'clock as usual, but the city 
editor always remained to put the 
paper to bed when there was anything 
big on hand. It was almost eleven 
o'clock. Knight, the reporter sent to 
interview the treasurer of the road, 
had returned, written up his story, laid 
it on the night editor’s desk, and was 
strolling about, gloomily smoking. 
He had wanted to make a call that 
evening; but “You'd better wait till 
Blessington gets 
back” the city editor 
had said, “he may 
want some help.” So 
he waited. The copy 
reader had skimmed 
over his story with 
practiced glance, 
written a scare head 
on the first page and 
sentit up to the com- 
posing room. There 
it had been cut up in- 
to “takes,” each with 
a number scrawled 
on it in blue pencil, 
stuck on a spindle, 
and now was nearly 
allin type. The first 
damp galley proof 
was lying on the 
night editor's desk. 

The hands of the 
clock pointed to ten 
minutes of eleven 
when the speaking 
tube from the press- 
room whistled. The 
night editor bent his 
ear to listen, then 
looked up with aston- 
ishment written on 
his face. “The fore- 
man of the press- 
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room says,” he announced, “that 
Blessington is down there and wants 
to see you—and that he is very drunk.” 

The city editor snatched up a bunch 
of copy paper. “Come!” he said, 
beckoning to the reporter, and dashed 
down stairs. 

In the press-room a strange and un- 
wonted sight—for the “Gleaner” office 
—greeted them. A cab driver, clad 
in a ragged overcoat, stood with his 
back to the upright boiler in the cor- 
ner, warming his hands in the glow 
from the open door of the firebox. 
The trembling finger of the steam in- 
dicator showed a pressure of fifty 
pounds, and the yellow water in the 
glass guage tubes rose and fell rhyth- 
mically with the breathing of the 
boiler. In a broken-backed chair be- 

side one of the great 
Hoe presses, Bles- 
sington was hud- 
dled, gazing vacant- 
ly at the pressmen 
who stood regard- 
ing him with won- 
dering and amused 
looks. ‘“Isn’t it a 
beaut?” whispered 
one as the city edi- 
tor entered. 

“I’ve got another 
one outside in my 
cab” said the driver, 

waving his hand toward 

Blessington. 

One of the pressmen 
laughed loudly. “It’s a 
cub from the ‘Breeze’ ” he 

- explained, “and I wouldn't 
have his head in the morn- 
ing for considerable.” 

“Drive him around for 
an hour and then come 
back here,” ordered , the 
city editor, and the driver 
departed. Then a press- 
man was given some 
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money and an injunction to “Hurry!” 
and soon returned from an all-night 
lunch room down the street with a 
can of hot, strong coffee. Some of 
this Blessington was forced to swal- 
low, then his head was swathed in wet 
towels till he looked like an Egyptian 
mummy, and the inquisition began. 

Blessington’s brain was like a 
sponge, and like squeezing water 
from a sponge the city editor pro- 
ceeded to extract the story. “The 
biggest,” he whispered joyfully, “of 
the year.” Knight crouched over an 
overlay board with his pencil flying at 
lightning speed across sheet after sheet 
of copy paper while the city editor 
turned the screws on Blessington— 
questioning, suggesting, commanding, 
shaking and pinching him by turns. 
And Knight, writing like mad from 
his dictation, flung the sheets of copy 
on the floor, whence they were gath- 
ered up, rushed upstairs to the copy 
reader, and then to the composing 
room, to be cut into five-line takes. 

When the last few drops of the 
story had been squeezed from Bless- 
ington the city editor desisted from 
the torture and allowed him to goto 
sleep. He was sorry that Blessington 
was drunk, but judging that he had 
arrived at that condition in the way 
of duty, laid up small blame against 
him. The only thing to be done now 
was to get him home without scandal, 
and swear every one conversant with 
the fact to secrecy. These matters 
attended to, the city editor himself 
departed in a satisfied frame of mind, 
and at a minute or two after three 
o'clock a mighty rumble arose from 
the “Gleaner” press-room. 

In the morning Mr. Mason was at 
his desk on the stroke of eight. He 
had been obliged to walk down town, 
one of a straggling line of pedestrians, 
for not a street car wheel was turning 
in the city, and a fever of excitement 
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was abroad. A copy of the “Gleaner,” 
still damp from the press, awaited his 
eye, with the scare head over Bless- 
ington’s “beat” prominently in evi- 
dence. From a newsboy on the corner 
he had purchased a copy of each of 
the other morning papers, and a hasty 
inspection showed that none of them 
had the story. He glowed with satis- 
fied pride, and called Blessington in 
to commend him for his work. 

When the latter had listened toa few 
eulogistic words from “the old man” 
regarding his “beat,” he grasped his 
courage with both hands and preferred 
a formal request for permission to tell 
Miss Bessie that he loved her. He 
didn’t put it in just that way, but that 
was what he meant, and when he had 
blundered half way through what he 
had to say, Mr. Mason leaned back in 
his chair to guffaw loudly. “Bless 
my soul!” he cried. ‘Why certainly, 
Blessington, of course. Bless my 
soul! You sly dog!” and beamed on 
his prospectiue son-in-law in great 
good humor. 

“There's one thing more, sir,” said 
Blessington, looking thoughtfully into 
his hat, “I'd like, as a personal favor, 
to have young Parker given a show on 
the staff. I—er—feel under some 
obligations to him, and I really think 
he'd be useful.” 

“All right,” answered “the old 
man,” “we'll give him a trial.” 

Whereupon Blessington departed, 
ostensibly upon an assignment, but in 
reality to dream of Miss Bessie, and 
wonder what answer she would make 
to a certain momentous question that ~ 
he intended to ask her that very even- 
ing. Just what her answer was, I do 
not know, but I fancy it was eminently 
satisfactory to Blessington, for he 
went about from that time forth look- 
ing as preposterously happy as—well, 
as I would have felt under the same 
circumstances. 





EVOLUTION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
By Colonel R. L. McCormick 


S$ we follow the story of Indian 
education from missionary to 


mission school, United States 

government school or boarding 
school, as the case may be, on the 
reservation, there seems to rise a sad 
refrain from the wraiths of wasted ef- 
fort. My own conclusion is so adverse 
to the possibility of permanent bene- 
fits accruing to Indian students taught 
at home, under the shadow of teepee, 
and dance and idle example, that I 
unhesitatingly advocate non-reserva- 
tion Indian boarding schools as the 
best channel for the young Indian to 
develop into citizenship. Commis- 
sioner Jones makes the startling state- 
ment, in his 1900 report, that there are 
more Indians to-day in the United 
States than ever before. This being 
so, itis time that the methods in vogue 
for the past 300 years are compared 
with the results. 

I would not only advocate non-reser- 
vation Indian boarding schools for the 
young wards of the government, but I 
would, I believe, be warranted in 
carrying the same suggestion to its 
logical conclusion and would suggest 
to the interior department that the 
solution of the Indian problem lies in 
the de-tribalizing and de-nationalizing 
of these people by the opening up of 
all Indian reservations and the treat- 
ment of their present occupants as 
other citizens, amenable to law and 
developing into self-support, expecting 
no less and receiving no more recogni- 
tion from the general government than 
the struggling emigrant from Norway, 
Ireland, Japan or Africa. 

The older ones now in tribal rela- 


tions require consideration, but the 
functions of government seem to be 
misapplied, when of all the denizens of 
the United States, only the Indian 
youths are so treated that they do not 
mature into citizens, but from one 
generation to another are governed by 
a policy that has resulted in encourag- 
ing them to be idle, thriftless, depend- 
ent andimmoral. Sentiment dictates 
a continuance of the policy by which 
they will always remain children to 
the ways of the world, Sense suggests 
that all tribal relations be broken up, 
all reservations be abandoned, and 
Indian youth be given an opportunity 
to be men and women. ' 

The attitude of our government to- 
ward the Indian, in allowing him in 
idleness to follow hisownuntrammeled _ 
will on the reservation, is a relic of 
the old French and Spanish original 
discoverers. Are these wards of 
the government never to have homes, 
but be always condemned to tribal re- 
lations? Are they never to know the 
mental uplifting of a wife's hands, but 
be always fated to burden-bearing 
squaw life? Some day a statesman 
will arise and point the way for these 
aboriginal Americans to become men 
and women among us, and truly citi- 
zens of our states. Until that time— 
until Indians are alienated from their 
savage surroundings—their treatment 
is a proposition not reached by any 
pink tea standard of ethics. 

The following from an address by 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma, an Apache In- 
dian, presents the Indian problem from 
an Indian's standpoint: 

“Five or ten government employees 
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at an agency or on a reservation can 
never elevate its thousands of Indians; 
on the contrary, you send teachers to 
elevate the Indians, and in a few years 
these teachers become Indians in 
habit and thought. 

“To accomplish the elevation of the 
Indian compulsory education will be 
necessary. This education should not 
be on the reservations nor near them, 
but in your public schools. If the 
choice of my life had been left to my 
mother and father or myself, I would 
not be here. Ignorance and the very 
depth of barbarism would have been 
my fate. 

“You ask what shall be done with 
the reservations which the nation holds 
in trust for the Indians? I answer, 
sell them to bona fide settlers. What 
shall be done with the money! Use 
it, and more if necessary, for the edu- 
cation of every child or youth. Where 
and how would you educate them? 
Away with the reservation schools. 
Send all children to the most civilized 


communities, not in large masses, but 
scatter them in small classes over the 
United States, and place them in the 


public schools. Let them be brought 
up in and become citizens of the vari- 
ous states. But this would be cruel, 
to separate little children from parents 
and natural protectors. True; I know 
about that, because it happened to me. 
But you ask, what right have we to 
take away a child from its Indian par- 
ants? I answer, it is done every day 
by the courts in the cases of white 
children whose parents are incapable 
of taking care of them. You can 
never civilize the Indian until you 
place him, while young, (and the 
younger the better) in direct relations 
with good civilization. 

“The reservation can never furnish 
the necessary conditions, the cure 
must come from association with en- 
lightened Christian people. I wish 
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that I could collect all the Indian 
children, load them in ships at San 
Francisco, circle them around Cape 
Horn, pass them through Castle Gar- 
den, put them under the same indi- 
vidual care that the children of’ 
foreign emigrants have in your public 
schools, and when they are matured 
and moderately educated, let them do 
what other men and women do—take 
care of themselves.” 

The records of the mission Indian 
schools in the West are filled with 
melancholy suggestion. Of the many 
that have ceased to exist what are 
the results? -In every case the Indian 
seems to have relapsed into barbarism 
and indolent savagery. His manly 
attributes are gone. The vices of 
civilization are implanted on his de- 
cadent paganism, and his last life is 
lower than the first. What of the 
effect on those controlling these schools 
if they have not benefitted their 
charges? Have they themselves been 
benefitted, strengthened and uplifted 
by the sacrifices they made? If 
neither teacher nor taught received a 
benefit, then mission Indian schools 
are a failure. If both teacher and 
taught have sunk lower by the ex- 
perience, then such Indian schools are 
acurse. I have implied and the facts 
prove that those taught in the reserva- 
tion schools were in mature life, out- 
ranked in character and stability by 
their pagan comrades. What of 
the teachers, and how does their last 
record compare: with that of the time 
they entered the work enthusiastic 
idealists? It shows a growing lack of 
interest and application, a gradual 
weakening of mental and moral at- 
tributes. It shows native Indian 
teachers losing their standing by a too 
intimate acquaintance with the inebri- 
ating cup. It shows at least one tal- 
ented, devoted white woman suffering 
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the penalty of a darkened existence 
by the adaptation of personal Indian 
life in a matrimonial escapade. Even 
recent missionaries have found it con- 
venient to suddenly seek other fields 
of labor with the viper tongue of 
scandal hissing on their trail. These 
are the charges against the account. 
What are the credits? Balance the 
books for us, ye philanthropists; ask 
the Indian Rights Commission to aid 
you; solicit the help of the mission 
societies, and pass the question up to 
the Honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, then judicially weighing the 
evidence reach my conclusion that the 
degradation of one  white-souled 


woman would alone leave a heavy 
balance against the account. 
Seeds may have been planted that 


MISS ESTELLE REEL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
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may some day ripen to golden fruitage, 
but the surroundings now indicate 
that the good seed has been choked 
by the tares and thistles and will 
never bear fruit. The argument 
against temporary efforts to teach the 
Indian seem to be conclusively con- 
vincing, and the only effective method 
to improve their condition will come 
from the continuous work of the non- 
reservation Indian boarding school, 
where the children are removed from 
the influences of the wigwam, dance, 
and the migratory habits of their 
race. A visit to one of the schools is 
unique. On a lovely spring day in 
March, 1891, the writer, in company 
with Rev. E. C. Clemans, pastor of a 
Methodist church at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and two other companions 
took a sleigh ride of fully thirty miles 
to visit the Presbyterian mission 
school at Round Lake, Wis. There 
were in this school about fifteen 
scholars, all quite young. Their 
faces were brown as a nut, and their 
little black eyes sparkled like beads. 
For our benefit they read “Old Iron- 
sides,” recited short patriotic selec- 
tions and sang “My Country 'tis of 
Thee” until the pathos of situation 
crept into our thoughts, and we real- 
ized, even if they did not know it, 
that for themselves these were the 
knells of departed Indian glory; dirges 
recalling the tombs of their ancestors, 
as they in procession moved ever west- 
ward; requiems, possibly reaching de- 
parted spirits in the final happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Thereverend gentleman 
was ths first torecover. After wiping 
his eyes he said, “I think we should at 
least take up a collection,” and put- 
ting a dollar in his hat he passed it 
around tous. It was a brief, practical 
service and no one went to sleep. 
After another ten miles we reached 
the Court de O’Reilles Indian village 
and paid our respects to the Catholic 
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mission school under the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Our modest knock brought 
a costumed Sister to the door, who 
admitted us to a_ school 
of about thirty pupils, neat 
and clean and well disci- 
plined. What they were 
doing before we came I do 
not know, but our first 
glance saw that the girls 
were all industriously sew- 
ing, and the boys were 
working something on the 
plan of modern kindergar- 
ten methods, then some 
blackboard exercises, fol- 
lowed by another patriotic 
concert, with an Indian 
girlat the organ. We sus- 
pected the routine was 
varied for our benefit, but 
the gentle discipline was 
equal to any emergency, 
and we left with a profound 
respect for these teachers; 
not, however, until after 
we had participated with 
the Reverend in another 
hat service. After dinner 
we learned that the United 
States government was also 
conducting a school at this 
village with about fourteen 
pupils. The Reverend 
thought we ouzht also to 
visit that school, but every- 
body had excellent reasons 
for declining to do so. The 
driver said one of the 
horses was sick and must be hurried 
back, and another member of the 
party insisted that we would not 
get home until after dark, even if 
we started at once, but I am afraid 
the real reason was the expectation 
that the Reverend would want to take 
up another collection. 

In 1890 Mr. T. J. Morgan, the then 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, thus 
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expressed himself in favor of non- 
reservation schools: 
“I deem it extremely desirable that 


JONES, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 


whenever practicable, the children 
of Indians residing on reservations, 
or among the whites, be induced to 
attend the public schools. They will 
learn the ways of civilization and 
acquire the language much more 
rapidly if associated with white chil- 


dren in the public schools than in any 


other way. These Indians pay no 
taxes, and in many instances are too 
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poor or too indifferent to place their 
children in school. In order espe- 
cially that the Indians who break up 
their tribal relations and settle upon 
allotted lands may have opportunities 
of educating their children, and as an 
inducement to white settlers to invite 
Indian children to their schools, the 
Indian office is ready to enter into 
contracts with the school district 
officers for the tuition of Indian school 
children at a rate of ten dollars per 
quarter, based upon the average at- 
tendance of Indian children during 
the quarter. The fact that this is 
also a benefit to school districts hav- 
ing Indian citizens or adjacent to 
Indian reservations must not be lost 
sight of. The Indians thus brought 
into the public schools and into 


pleasant relations with white children 
will the more readily become fitted 
for good citizenship.” 

The Hon. Tom Cunningham said in 
his Chippewa “Herald” in 1890: “A 


reporter of the Ashland ‘Press’ re- 
marks that the school buildings on the 
Court de O’Reilles Indian reservation 
are not stately edifices, and reflect no 
credit on the government:” Doubtless 
that reporter felt that the noble red 
man ought to have a fine marble front 
gymnasium, a Turkish bath house and 
an academy with a silver bell to gently 
call the aborigines to their lessons as 
to how New Jersey is bounded and 
what is the largest river in South 
America; and he adds to crown the 
absurdity of the idea, “Fennimore 
Cooper’s pathetic Injun yarns have 
evidently been circulating around 
Ashland.” 

The Fifty-Fifth Congress, by the 
efforts of Hon. John J. Jenkins, M. C., 
included in the regular Indian appro- 
priation bill the following item: “For 
the erection of the necessary buildings 
and the equipment of the same, pro- 
viding a water, sewerage, lighting and 
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heating plant for a boarding school at 
or near Hayward, Wisconsin, $60, 000.” 
Plans drawn by the Indian Depart- 
ment were advertised for bids, but 
owing to the increase in prices of labor 
and material over the depressed four 
years preceding, the department could 
not erect the building within the ap- 
propriation and did not feel justified 
in beginning the work or changing the 
plans. The Fifty-Sixth Congress 
added $15,000 to the appropriation, 
making a total of $75,000 available for 
the buildings, and the successful bid- 
ders were awarded the contract for the 
erection of five brick buildings, con- 
sisting of a school and assembly build- 
ing, a male and female dormitory on 
either side of school, a mess hall and 
employees’ quarters in rear of school 
building, a warehouse and a water 
station on either side of mess hall, all 
of which were erected and completed 
in January of the present year. 

The school house is 30x94 feet in 
size, with an addition of 34x41 feet, 
built on the rear. The school house 
proper is two stories and contains two 
rooms with cloak rooms on each floor, 
while the assembly hall, which is 
twenty feet high, is in between the 
schoolrooms. The boys’ dormitory is 
40x60 feet, two stories and basement. 
The girls’ dormitory is of the same 
dimensions as the boys. Each dor- 
mitory has six rooms on the first floor 
and two rooms and closet on second 
floor. In the basement there are fuel 
and boiler rooms, also play room, 
clothes room, closets and bath rooms. 
The mess hall and employees’ quar- 
ters are 37x80 feet, two stories high. 
The first story contains employees’ 
kitchen and dining-room, also closet, 
pantry and a large dining hall. The 
second story contains eleven em- 
ployees’ rooms and closets and two 
bath rooms. In the rear of this is an 
addition 42x60 feet, one story high. 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL EARTHENWARE 
By Katherine Louise Smith 


by the Europeans, coarse pottery 

was made in this country, but 

no artistic work was attempted 
and few of the people of Revolution- 
ary times had seen porcelain. It is 
by no means certain that the Father 
of our country had porcelain dishes 
until he received the presentation 
service. Tea was not known in 
America prior to 1710, and teapots 
were not made in Europe until the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The table dishes of our early colon- 
ial ancestors were chiefly wooden and 
pewter, with some earthen, china, 
glass and silverware. Tin and latten 
dishes were also used, but rather for 
culinary than table purposes. The in- 
ventories of the time abound with 
pewter platters, plates, flagons, tan- 
kards, drinking pots, cups and bowls. 
After the middle of the eighteenth 
century white earthenware and blue 
painted dishes are sometimes met with. 
The probabilities are that the white 
and blue earthenware dishes found in 
old inventories were the enamel fai- 
ence made in Delft in Holland. 

Holland ware is seldom mentioned 
before the eighteenth century. In 
the inventory of one John Cross of 
Ipswich, in 1650, “Holland jugs” are 
mentioned, but the first positive men- 
tion of the Dutch ware noted in the 
eighteenth century is in the estate of 
one Lyndall, a merchant, in which “a 
parcell of Dutch Tyle Broken” is ap- 
prized at two pounds. The enameled 
earthenware made in Delft and the 
imitation of it in England were im- 
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WASHINGTON PITCHER. 


ported into this country down to the 
period of the Revolutionary War, and 
very little, if any, was brought here 
after, for Delft ware had been practi- 
cally driven out of the market by the 
English potters. 

The English trade increased rapidly 
in the early part of the present cen- 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN ARE DEPICTED THEREON, 
WITH FAME AND GODDESS OF LIBERTY 


tury and English manufacturers hed 
begun to decorate\pottery with Ameri- 
can subjects for the American market. 
Indeed, porcelain seems to have been 
decorated at Lowestoft, with American 
designs, before 1800. Staffordshire 
and Liverpool also shipped to this 
country vast quantities of printed 
earthenware with subjects relating to 
our heroes, statesmen and country. 
These have grown more and more 
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valuabie as the years have gone on, 
and are now eagerly prized by collec- 
tors. From 1810 to 1830 large quanti- 
ties of English pottery, especially blue 
and white, wereimported. This ware 
was’ generally underglazed with 
American views and patriotic designs, 
and in many cases the engraving is 
excellent and the color deep and rich. 
Lafayette, Washington, Jefferson and 
DeWitt Clinton figure frequently. 
The Washington pitchers were made 
at this period by the English potters, 
who took their being whipped by this 


country gracefully and shipped earth- . 


enware here which was purchased in 
large consignments. Two of these 
pitchers are in the Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, and are thought to 
have been manufactured about 1801. 
The larger pitcher has the names New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, Kentucky, 
fifteen states and fifteen stars on one 
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side. On the front is “E Pluribus Unum’’, 
while on the other side is inscribed : 


“‘As be tills vour rich glebe the old peasant shall tell, 
While bis bosom with liberty glows, 
How your Warren expired, how Montgomery fell, 
And how Washington humbled your foes.”’ 


About this time also came the tor- 
toise shell, agate, pineapple and melon 
wares, all of English manufacture 
and beautiful in color and design. 
These with the Delft gave the table a 
rich appearance. Not content with 
making dishes, the potters of this time 
made statuettes of Washington and 
Franklin, and many were produced in 
Europe toward the close of the last 
century. 

The service used by Washington 
had American decorations. On one 
was the badge of the Society of Cin- 
cinnati, and on the other the names of 
thirteen states arranged in circular 
pattern. Pieces of these sets are now 
very valuable and sell for large sums. 
Martha Washington herself had a set 
presented her by the officers of the 
French navy which is interesting 
from the historical associations. 

Many dishes of this 
period, especially punch 
bowls, were decorated with 
flags of different countries, 
especially with our new 
flag, the Stars and Stripes. 
Some connoisseurs claim, 
however, that the number 
of stars found on the 
American flag in these 
prints are no safe guide to 
dates, for the English pot- 
ters were not at all accur- 
ate on this point. They 
kept several engravings of 
ships with American flags, 
and one of these was easily 
used to decorate a plate or 
pitcher. Often the Ameri- 
can eagle was used or a 
ribbon with E. Pluribus Unum. 
A choice historical relic 
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can be seen in the continental punch Wedgewood, and the best specimens 


bowl, owned by the Washington Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. It tells of 
Federal times, and has a 
dark blue border with the 
design of the certificate of 
membership of the Society 
of Cincinnati. If it could 
speak what tales of mirth 
and sorrow this and other 
punch bowls could tell! 
What grandiloquent and 
patriotic speeches they 
have heard! What gaily 
dressed cavaliers and 
stately dames they have 
ministered to! They stood 
filled to the brim alike for 
christening and _ burial, 
and cheered many a sol- 
dier on the eve of battle. 
Even Washington had his 
own punch bowl with his 
initials G. W. traced on one 
side. This is supposed to have been a 
present from the French naval officers. 

There are so many pieces of pot- 
tery and porcelain bearing Washing- 
ton designs that one is at a loss to 
enumerate them. Among the most 
interesting are the Liverpool jugs 
and pitchers in black prints. Some 
are also in blue, and among the rarest 
and most prized is the one bearing the 
head from Stuart’s portrait. Another 
is the ‘“Apotheosis” design, copied 
from a well known engraving. One 
Liverpool print is of especial interest 
from the fact that the picture was 
struck out of a pitcher by a single 
blow of the hammer. The fragment 
bearing the picture is framed and pre- 
served at Mt. Vernon, where it is 
known as the pitcher portrait. Nearly 
forty varieties of dishes have been 
catalogued, whereon pictures of Wash- 
ington figure either alone or with 
some other statesman. These are of 
parian, Staffordshire, Liverpool and 


are owned ‘by the Huntington and 


Trumbull-Prime collections and others. 


CHINESE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON ON A RARE PORCELAIN IN THE 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM 


In the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum isthe Huntington collection of 
portraits, engravings, medals and 
statuary concerning distinguished 
men. Mr. Huntington was an Ameri- 
can who resided for many years in 
Paris. He began his collection in a 
modest way, and with its growth he 
became much interested and finally 
gave his collection to the Museum. 
Among them is a saucer owned and 
used by Washington and bearing his 
monogram, and many of the pieces 
are very rare. Not a few are absurd 
likenesses and others are very artistic. 

The popularity of Franklin abroad 
as well as at home would perhaps ac- 
count for the numerous pieces of pot- 
tery bearing designs relating to this 
statesman. In the Huntington collec- 
tion are medallions of Franklin manu- 
factured by Nini, a glass engraver of 
great merit. In other collections are 
found bowls with the fur-capped por- 
trait of this hero, and Wedgewood 
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medallions of blue and white jasper. 
Statuettes, mirror knobs, plates and 
pitchers decorated with various de- 
signs, especially the tomb of Franklin, 
can also be seen. This last design 
seems to have been very popular, and 
is found on dark blue dinner and toilet 
services. In the Executive Mansion 
at Washington is a view of Franklin’s 
house at Passey. 

An unique and ancient collection of 
plates bearing Dr. Franklin’s maxims 
is in possession of a gentleman at 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL EARTHENWARE 


of plates all pertaining to him. 

When Lafayette visited this country 
the ladies decorated themselves with 
gloves, sashes and necklaces bearing 
his likeness. The rage for decorating 
dishes also existed, and there are 
pitchers and medallions which are now 
eagerly sought. The prints are dark 
blue and are found in antique punch 
bowls and pitchers marked Severs, 
Enoch Wood & Son, and Clews. Some 
are designated thus: “Landing of La- 
fayette at Castle Garden, New York, 


PLATTER, LANDING OF LAFAYETTE AT CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK, 


AUGUST 24, 1824 


Ue MP AEN terete ry 


' . 
= NE mall Dwr ot Now Vick Me Dryas 


Coldwater, Mich. They are of cream 
ware with relief border of scrolls and 
scallops intertwined. Each plate 
bears a maxim in capital letters with 
an appropriate proverb. “Keep thy 
shop and thy shop will keep thee,” 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
figure among the list. So many and 
various are the designs relating to 
Franklin that in the Huntington col- 
lection can be found eleven relief 
medallions, eleven enamels, nine busts, 
six statuettes and a large number 


August 24th, 1824.” As Lafayette 
was present at the opening of the Erie 
canal, advantage was taken of this 
circumstance to put on the market six 
different views of this event and on 
some his name figures. 

About this time came also at least 
thirty views of Boston, and many of 
Philadelphia and New York. A popu- 
lar design had the names of the differ- 
ent states in a scroll border. The 
best of these were made by Wood, 
Clews and Ridgeway. From the 


















Cauldon factory of J. & W. Ridgeway 
along in 1820, were issued the “Beau- 
ties of America,” a series marked J. & 
W.R. The pieces are 
medium blue, and 
many had views of 
public buildings and 
bore on the back the 
name of the building 

; above the words 
“Beauties of America”. 
We find among them 

Harvard College, State 

House at Hartford, the 

Waterworks, Philadel- 

phia; Niagara, Naval 

Battle on Lake Cham- 

plain, etc. 

Later William Ridge- 
way issued a pattern 
called ‘Catskill Moss,” 
the center having 
American views; and 
the Swans Bank Works, 
Tunstall, also made 
American pictures. On 
this pottery of early date can be seen 
the Boston Common, Almshouse, Hos- 
pital, Insane Asylum and views of 
Albany and Baltimore. Of a later 














PLATE BELONGING TO LINCOLN CHINA SET 
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period were the Henry Clay and Gen- 
eral G. W. Harrison plate and a dinner 
set made.to the order of the Confed- 
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PLATE OF BLUE AND WHIIE RIDGEWAY IN BCSTON FUBLIC LIBRARY 





erate government for the warship 
“Alabama,” 


Each mistress of the White House 


has exercised her inclination in the 


choice of a service and handed it 
down asa valuablesouvenir. The 
result has been the accumulation 
of many handsome china services. 
Lincoln had a full set of crimson 
or plum color white French china. 
In the center of the plates and on 
the sides of the dishes is the coat 
of arms of the United States with 
E. Pluribus Unum. Portions of this 
stll remain at the White House. 
Others have been sold and bring 
large sums from collectors. As the 
custom existed until recently of 
selling at auction whatever the 
house steward considered of no 
further use at the end of the presi- 
dential term, persons have been 
able to obtain specimens. 
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The General Grant set has a border 
of buff and gold, broken once by a 
small American flag in colors. It was 
designed by an American artist and 
made at the Limoge factory. Charac- 
teristic drawings were made for each 
course, illustrative of American flora 
and fauna. The ice cream platter and 
plates were made in semblance of a 
snow-shoe, and the after dinner plates 
decorated from a curious Indian plate 
captured by General Custer. The 
soup plate was decorated with the 
flower of the mountain laurel. 

The Harrison set was turned out by 
a firm in the East, and the contract 
permitted the maker to manufacture 
duplicate pieces. He took advantage 
of this, and Harrison plates can be 
purchased all over the country. The 
size of these services may be better 
understood when it is known that one 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s services consisted 
of thirty dozen pieces. One of the 
Cleveland sets is the most beautiful 
in the White House. Around the 
plate is a broad band of rich red. 

Mrs. McKinley has recently ordered 
a new set from a firm in Ohio, which 
will compare favorably with the Harri- 
son, Hayes and otherservices. In the 
centre of each plate will appear the 
American eagle and “E Pluribus Unum’, 
while around the border will be the 
arms of the thirteen original states. 

Centennial designs of a useful and 
ornamental nature were made. Mem- 





A TRUTH 


orial Hall, Philadelphia public build- 
ings and Centennial memorials in 
opaque pottery appeared at this time, 
consisting of the head of Washington. 
Pieces illustrative of our late war are 
already in the market, and on many 
is seen the head of Admiral Dewey. 

The blue printed crockeries of Clews, 
Wood and Ridgeway, the ceramic 
specimens of our steamships, our first 
railways, the portraits of our distin- 
guished statesmen, soldiers and sailors, 
the opening of our canal and events of 
our wars form interesting historical 
collections, for they illustrated the 
daily life of the people. 

In many public buildings can be seen 
interesting collections, and private col- 
lections throughout the states show 
the good taste of china-loving hunters. 
The State House in Boston and Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania contain 
odd pieces, and the Trumbull-Prime 
collection is of inestimable value as 
showing wares of the early part of the 
century. The number of china hunt- 
ers is increasing and societies have 
been formed to preserve and treasure 
these historical pieces. A number 
have found their way to California. 
In years to come the historical scenes 
will be of still greater value and the 
fortunate connoisseur will be able to 
trace American history up to date on 
the dishes contained in museums and 
private collections. 
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’ the uncouth oyster, that lies beneath the deep, 
Within its rough and homely shell a precious pearl may keep— 
As gems of pricel2ss value and veins of richest gold 
May lie beneath the surface of a naked, bloomless mold— 
So God oft hides a heart with the noblest traits endowed 
In one to whom he hath no outward grace allowed. 





James Gardner 














“The ‘Glasgow’ and gundalows were raking with their shot the causeway and Charlestown Neck” 





JABEZ HAMLEN AT BUNKER HILL 


An account of the famous battle of the Revolution as related by an eye-witness and participant 
By Charles W. Hail 


Illustrated with reproductions from the ‘‘Cyclorama of the Battie of Bunker Hill” 


the Cape and the whalemen of 

the south shore brought our 

whaleboats from scores of towns 
and harbors, hauling them across coun- 
try, poling them up narrow streams 
and over flooded meadows and inland 
ponds, and coasting along shore in 
foggy days for fear of the English 
cruisers. 

They were our only war ships at 
that time, even as the minute-men 
and militia-men were our army, and 
together they kept General Gage and 
the British admiral considerable busy. 
The boats pulled five oars, but we had 
Indian paddles, which make no noise, 
and the six men had each his musket 
or one of the long-barreled ducking 
guns which most of us owned in those 
days. Mine was a Saint-Malo gun, 


Y': have already heard how we of 





taken from the French in ’55, when 
Colonel John Winslow cleared Nova 
Scotia of French neutrals. She was 
small-bored, only thirty balls to the 
pound, six foot long, silver mounted 
and sure death with ball at twenty 
rods. Each of us had a pound of good 
powder and plenty of ball, buckshot 
and flints, and we didn’t waste any on 
long shots. The English did enough 
of that for both. 

I was not at first regularly on water- 
guard, as.we called it. I had just got 
into New York from the West Indies, 
and learning in Stonington, on my way 
to Boston, that the whaleboats were 
wanted, went as a volunteer for the 
trip. I had left Sister Dorothy with 
some of her folks in Charlestown, and 
naturally felt a little worried about 
her, so I refused to enlist but agreed 
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“The wounded were carried off to the field hospital” 


to work my passage and do my share 
of fighting, if need be. Our boat took 
one lone keg of powder for Knowl- 
ton’s Connecticut baymen, and we 
sailed up Buzzard’s bay, crossed the 
portage at Sandwich, crept inshore up 
the Bay coast, and so across Point 
Allerton and out past the World’s End 
into Quincy Bay. We had a little fun 
among the islands, but finally crossed 
the harbor and over the flooded Winni- 
simet marshes to Medford. Captain 
Knowlton came over from Cambridge 


and thanked us handsomely for bring- 
ing the powder, “which, indeed, is 
none too plentiful with us now,” he 
added. 

On Friday, June 16, I saw some of 
that same powder served out to his 
men, about a gill only to each, with 
lead to make up perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen rounds. Every man got his 
bullet-mold and fell to casting bullets 
or buckshot, except a few who were 
already furnished or had muskets of 
the regular bore. The artillery were 





“General Putnam had been building a breastwork across the swamp” 
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“Reed and Stark had beaten back Howe's vaunted infantry” 


filling their caissons; supper was 
served earlier than usual; canteens 
were filled with water, beer, rum or 
cider, and officers were hastening here 
and there in every part of the camp. 
I was certain that something unusual 
was about to happen. 

We had no general in full command 
then, although Artemus Ward, who 
led the Massachusetts troops and had 
the most men, had been appointed gen- 
eral. Still the Province brigadiers: 
old Israel Putnam and Joseph Spencer 


of Connecticut, Nathaniel Greene of 
the Rhode Islanders; Nathaniel Fol- 
som of New Hampshire, Gridley, War- 
ren, Pomroy and Prescott of Pepperell, 
of Massachusetts, and Stark and Reed 
of New Hampshire were all much 
looked up to, and had more or less to 
say about how a thing should be done, 
or whether it should be done at all. 
The boats were ordered out to scout 
as low down the Mystic as possible, 
and bring word of any movement of 
the British fleet. The big “Somerset” 








“At the breastwork the guns were gone” 
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“Huwe headed his column toward our centre” 


of sixty-eight guns lay at Charlestown 
Ferry, and the “Cerberus” thirty-six, 
“Glasgow” thirty-four, the “Lively” 
and “Symmetry”, twenties, and the 
“Falcon” of sixteen guns, one here 
and another there, covered the rivers 
at Charlestown Point with their guns. 

The boys asked me to go with them, 


but I told them I reckoned I'd stay and 


try to get news of Dorothy. “After 
that,” I says to the lieutenant in 
charge, “I’m your man; but I must go 
over to Charlestown to-morrow and 


see that Dorothy is safe and provided 
for.” He said “All right,” a little 
dryly, asI thought, and they out pad- 
dles and crept away in the twilight. 
Only a little while after Colonel 
Prescott, with parts of Frye’s and 
Bridge’s regiments ; Captain Knowlton, 
with four Connecticut companies, and 
Gridley’s artillery company paraded 
on Cambridge Common. Knowlton 
had given mea hint that I had better 
go with him, and take my gun and 
haversack with me. They stood at 





“The men at the breastwork were swept away” 
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attention, and President Langdon of 
Harvard College came out in front of 
the line and said: “Let us pray.” Offi- 
cers and men bent their heads, and 
most of us took off our hats, for some- 
how we felt that we needed the help 
and the blessing of God for the work 
before us. 

Old Colonel Prescott—I had known 
him at the taking of Louisburg in 1758, 
when he was a lieutenant under Wins- 
low—stepped out, wearing a long calico 
coat or “Banyan”, as they called it, 


“Clinton with Pigot made straight for our centre” 











with his light rapier belted around 
him underneath. He was a splendidly 
built man with a grand air about him, 
such as Iseldomsee in gentlemen now- 
adays. He drew his sword, gave it a 
little flourish, called out “Attention!” 
and then “March!” and led eastward 
toward Charlestown Neck. It was 
dark before we got there, and on the 
way we came up with carts loaded 
with picks, shovels and lots of big, 
wooden pegs. 

“Pass the word that every one keep 





“Ah Charlestown was soon ablaze” 
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“~The day’s our own!’ shouted an officer of the Royal Irish” 


silent,” said “Old Put,” and the col- 
onels and captains passed the order 
under their breath from frontto rear. 
There was a little mist on the river, 
and the night breeze, heavy with the 
salt air of the marshes, struck with a 
little chill on our hot faces. It was 


nearly ten o’clock when we turned off 


from Main street, and up a narrow 
roadway that led to the top of Bun- 
ker’s Hill. 

Here the line halted, and Putnam, 
Prescott, Gridley and others went 








“I saw the bayonets of the marines, passing to cut us off” 


apart by themselves and began to 
talk over matters. I had lain myself 
down thereabouts and could hear 
something of what they said. “We 
were ordered here,” said one. “We 
might as well be in Cambridge,” 
growled another. “It’s of no use to 
plant guns here,” said a clear voice. 
Then “Old Put” began to stammer 
and grumble, as was his way at first 
when excited. ‘We must go there.” 
“They'll certainly come out.” “We'll 
have a good breastwork before morn- 
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ing.” “Their fire won’t hurt us.” “I 
know them of old; they always fire 
without aim,” and the like. 

Afterward I heard that Putnam and 
Prescott had their way, and prevailed 
on the others to go onto Breed’s Hill, 
which is little more than half the 
height of Bunker’s, but lay just back 
of Charlestown, within cannon-shot of 
Copp’s Hill, and the guns of the 
British men-of-war. It was a risky 
thing to do, but as I think a provi- 
dence that ended in great good, 
although it cost us dearly at the time. 

Well, we marched over Bunker’s, 
down a long slope, and up a stiff little 
rise to the top of Breed’s and halted. 
Colonel Richard Gridley, who had 
helped lay out the trenches at Louis- 
burg, took a little lantern, and with 
his assistants began to set whitened 
pegs in the earth, and to stretch white 
tapes from one to the other. It was 
still dark, and a heavy dew had begun 
to fall. 

The men stacked their guns behind 
the lines, and taking their picks and 
shovels began to throw up the earth 
into the spaces between the tapes. I 
have never seen men work faster or 
more silently. I did my share with 
the rest, and we soon had the base of 
our little fort outlined in turf and 
freshly-dug clay and gravel. 

About eleven o’clock the moon rose 
and gave us a little more light, but 
mists still hung over the low meadows 
and the rivers. We could hear the 
strokes of the town clocks and ship 
bells as they told off the hours and 
half hours, and now and then the faint 
call of a sentinel or ship’s watch 
below us. 

Picked men had been posted along 
the river front from Moulton’s Point 
to far above. the ferry landing, and 
from time to time an officer came in 
to report that all was quiet along 
shore, 
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Bye-and-bye Putnam came up to 
speak with Captain Knowlton. “I 
want a good man or two for special 
service,” said he. “Here is one that I 
can answer for,” says Knowlton. 
“Your name, sir,” said the General. 
“Jabez Hamlen of Barnstable County,” 
I answered. “He came with the 
whaleboat that brought our pow- 
der,” said Knowlton. “Take your 
piece and follow us,” said “Old Put.” 

Prescott joined him outside the 
redoubt, and we went down the hill 
and through Charlestown to the ferry. 
Few of the houses seemed to be occu- 
pied, and that where Dorothy had 
lived showed by its open doors that it 
was empty. I looked inside to make 
sure and followed on, feeling a little 
lonesome, but glad that Dorothy was 
not there to be in danger on the mor- 
row. There were some men, I should 
say half a company at least, on the 
edge of the town, keeping very quiet 
—I think under the command of a 
Captain Ward of Chelmsford. He 
whispered a little with Putnam and 
Prescott, and went down with us to 
the shore. We visited a few sentinels, 
all of them concealed in the shadows, 
where they could see and hear, but 
not be seen. It struck eight bells on 
one and another of the ships, but we 
could not see them, and a little after 
it tolled midnight in Boston town. 
Then we went back to the fort. 

At two bells or one o'clock, the 
redoubt was two feet high, and a 
short breastwork on the left had been 
commenced; when four bells sounded 
through the mists below, it was high 
enough to cover kneeling men, and at 
three o’clock, when the first dawn 
began to glimmer, the works were six 
or seven feet high, and we had raised 
the ground close to the walls so that 
we could fire over them. 

The sun seemed to come up slowly, : 
and yet too quick for the work to be 
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done. Soon the mists began to qui- 
ver and grow thin, and I saw dimly 
the topmasts of vessels and the tall 
spires of the churches. Then the 
trim yards and lower masts of the 
“Somerset,” “Ceberus” and “Lively” 
stood sharply out against the day- 
break, and a moment later the black 
hulls of the Britisher’s men-of-war. 
For a moment no one spoke. I think 
we all expected to see their cannon 
open at once upon us. 

“On with your work,” said Prescott, 
and the picks and shovels were plied 
more hurriedly than ever. A _boat- 
swain’s whistle blew loudly on the 
“Lively,” which lay nearest us. 

“They are going to quarters,” I said 
toKnowlton. Colonel Prescott turned 
to his men. “Keep under cover, but 
finish your work,” he said curtly. 

They were getting a spring on the 
cable of the “Lively,” and that shrill 
call sounded again. Isaw her larboard 
broadside swinging to bear upon us, 
and her ensign and pennants break 
out from little colored balls at the 
masthead. There was a cloud of 
smoke, red spouts of fire that became 
a sheet of flame, a half score of heavy 
guns in one thunderous roar, and the 
whizzing and thud of cannon balls 
which tore up the hills, buried them- 
selves in our works, or passed over to 
ricochet across the slope of Bunker’s 
beyond. 

Then the “Somerset,” “Glasgow,” 
“Symmetry,” and even the little “Fal- 
con,” gave us their broadsides, and 
the thunder of their six-score-guns was 
heard far across Massachusetts Bay, 
and I was told even to the shores of 
Cape Cod. The air was full of round 
shot that ricochetted across the slopes, 
and bar and chain shot that hummed 
through the air and broke off great 
limbs of trees. I had never heard a 
heavier fire since the siege of Louis- 
burg, and wondered that the men en- 
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dured it. Some few sought to retreat, 
but Prescott and his men kept them 
at work, and strangely enough, but 
little damage was done. 

At last a round shot grazed the para- 
pet and dashed a minute-man like a 
clod of turf against the rear wall. 
Prescott turned, “Bury him outside,” 
he said curtly. There was a murmur 
at this, and Chaplain Thaxter stepped 
forward with a little party of his neigh- 
bors. All neared the body and bowed 
their uncovered heads. There was a 
brief prayer, the hasty digging of a 
shallow grave, and Asa Pollard was 
dead and buried. 

The sun beat fiercely upon the hill; 
hardly a breath of air seemed stirring, 
and the men had mostly finished the 
contents of their canteens. Some 
were already chewing their leaden 
bullets. Some pails of water had been 
brought in from the Charlestown wells : 
the water of the morass at the end of 
breastwork was still sweet enough to 
drink, and some filled their canteens 
afresh and brought water to the work- 
ers. Platforms were made for our 
light guns and the walls strengthened. 

They say that the British Admiral 
Graves had been sitting with General 
Gage and his officers over their wine 
and punch until nearly sunrise that 
morning and slept until the broadside 
of his own fleet shook the windows of 
the Province House until they rattled 
again, and then sent orders to cease 
firing. I reckon that was true enough, 
for all at once the ships were silent 
and the smokecleared away. The big 
“Glasgow” got under way, and, with 
hardly wind enough to fill her sails, 
pointed up the Charles and toward 
Willis Creek, and a couple of gunda- 
lows, or big scows, carrying a heavy 
gun apiece, headed in the same direc- 
tion. Then the battery on Copps’ 
opened, but the ships for the time did 
not fire. 
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Over in Boston the windows were 
full of faces; the roofs and even the 
steeples swarmed with people, and the 
yards and topmasts of the shipping 
were black with clinging men and 
boys. The rattle of drums and trum- 
pet calls broke out now and then from 
the common, and the launches, long- 
boats and cutters of the men-of-war 
pulled in toward the Long Wharf and 
North Battery. 

About an hour before noon work was 
finished on the redoubt, and General 
Putnam, who had been building a 
breastwork aeross the swamp, came 
up and ordered some of the men to 
take the intrenching tools back to the 
crest of Bunker's. Prescott did not 
want the men to go, for, as he said, 
“The men won’t come back here again 
when we need them.” I don't think, 
however, that they were needed, for 
not over 600 could find cover in the 
fort, and less than that lined the 
breastwork—close enough for quick 
firing. Perhaps 250 or 300 men were 
at work beyond the swamp, where no 
tools had been used. About forty rods 
back on the north there was a low 
stone wall with a two rail fence above 
it. Another post and rail fence was 
taken down and laid up against it and 
new mown hay packed in between the 
two, and against their front. This 
line, in the end, reached clear across 
to the banks of the Mystic, and 
Knowlton with his four companies was 
sent to hold the part nearest the main 
works. Perhaps 200 sharpshooters 
and Callender’s artillery company held 
the stone fences and some of the 
houses on the Charlestown side. 

By this time the “Glasgow” and the 
gundalows were raking with their 
shot the causeway and Charlestown 
Neck, over which all reinforcements 
mustcome. “The Britishers are com- 
ing” said someone, and a great fleet 


of boats moved out from the wharves, \ 
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with hundreds of oars beating the 
water into foam with the regular man- 
of-war stroke that I knew so well. 
Scarlet uniforms and the bright steel 
of musket barrels and bayonets glit- 
tered in the sun. The larger boats 
carried brass swivels in their bows and 
others the bright howitzers of the 
Royal Artillery and their matrosses. 

The warships opened fire again after 
they had passed, their smoke some- 
times hiding a part of the line which 
headed for Moulton’s Point. 

Our light guns threw a few cannon- 
shot at the boats. The range was 
too great, and the useless fire was 
quickly stopped. There was a hurrah 
all along our line as a_ fine-looking 
gentleman rode down the slope of 
Bunker's, and dismounting hurried 
into the works. It wasGeneral Joseph 
Warren. Prescott greeted him warmly 
and offered him the command. He 
refused, and said he had come to en- 
courage the men and to fight as a 
volunteer. A little later I saw him 
with a fusil and cartridge box, going 
about the works and cheering this 
party and that, smiling and bowing to 
his many acquaintances. General 
Seth Pomeroy of Northampton came 
also to serve as a volunteer, and 
watched the red-coats as they landed 
at Moulton’s Point, and formed in 
solid ranks as if on parade. 

Our own reinforcements began to 
come over the hills and along the 
northern slopes where the British 
fire was less heavy. Wyman of 
Stark's regiment joined Knowlton at 
the rail fence, and more Massachusetts 
companies came in one by one, but 
generally weak in numbers. The day 
was terribly hot; many men were 
exhausted before they reached the 
Neck, and many more dared not 
march under the ceaseless fire of the 
Glasgow and floating batteries. 
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General Howe commanded the Brit- 
ish, but did not attack at once. His 
men were seen to sit down where they 
had paraded, and ate and drank at 
their ease, and the boats went back to 
Boston to return with more soldiers. 
We ate what little was left of our 
tations, as we stood in our places or 
leaned agaiust the newly-made em- 
barkments. Two small compact 
bodies of Americans came over the 
hill and lined the rail fence to the 
northward. Stark and Reed, with 
the rest of the New Hampshire bri- 
gade, had come to our help. They 
leaned their guns against the inside 
of their hay-covered breastwork, and 
added to it, loose rocks, the branches 
and stumps of trees, and whatever 
else could stop a bullet. A part of 
them went over the bank down to the 
shore of the Mystic, and as I after- 
ward saw, piled up the loose rocks and 
driftwood into a breastwork, from the 
steep bank to the water’s edge. 


They were none too quick about it, 
for before they had fairly finished 
Howe had marshaled his men, some 
three thousand at least, as it seemed 


to me. The tall caps of the grena- 
diers were nearly in the center, and 
the light infantry largely on the left 
opposite the New Hampshire marks- 
men. The British artillery moved to 
Morton's Hill near the brick kilns, 
and with the warships and the Copp’s 
Hill Battery opened more fiercely 
than ever. Only now and then could 
we hear the roll of their drums, as 
they slowly and steadily advanced in 
two divisions. General Pigot’s infan- 
try came straight toward our redoubt, 
but Howe’s force was somewhat 
divided, the grenadiers striking for 
the rail fence on the upland, while his 
light infantry marched nearer the 
shore and between the bank and the 
tiver. 

Long since our range marks had 
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been set by rocks, trees, bushes and 
the like, at various points along the 
line. These were pointed out by the 
officers, with strict orders not to fire 
until the British had reached them 
and the order was given. Stone walls 
and stout fences interrupted the Bri- 
tish advance. Sometimes a regiment 
tried to break them down by pushing 
them over, but mainly they had to 
climb over and form again on the 
other side. As they came near the 
hill their drums rolled out merrily, and 
their fifes shrilled angrily as the bat- 
talions hastened their march, and the 
color bearers flung forward the regi- 
mental standards. 

The artillery fire had harmed us 
little; only here and there some poor 
fellow had lost a limb, or been dashed 
to pieces, and now it ceased alto- 
gether. Our men had laid their 
pieces across the parapets; a motley 
lot of weapons they were; but most of 
them tried in hunting and battle, and 
our officers talked cheerily to the 
waiting marksman. “Powder is 
scarce,” they said, “and must not be 
wasted.” “Fire low.” “Wait for the 
word.” “Aim at their waistbelts.” 
“Pick off the officers.” ‘Aim at the 
handsome coats.” “Kill the com- 
manders, and the men are beaten,” 
and the like. 

The Britishers were scarcely sixty 
rods away when the ships and artillery 
ceased firing, and they came up the 
slope toward us, striding along as if 
nothing could stop them. Some of 
our men shivered and attempted to 
leave their places; one near me, a 
mere boy, burst into tears. “Don’t 
be afraid,” I said. “Bea man, and 
shame those cowards yonder.” The 
youngster dashed the tears from 
his eyes, set his teeth together with a 
snap, and began to aim at the ad- 
vancing line of grim faces, grenadier 
caps, red coats, pipe-clayed belts and 
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leggings and brass-mounted muskets. 
“That's right, my boy,” I whispered, 
for it seemed wrong to break that 
deadly silence. : 

On our right a musket shot broke 
from the Charlestown houses and a 
red coat fell. Fifty scattering reports 
followed from behind the stone walls, 
trees and buildings that covered our 
flankers in the town below, and more 
went down, but the line came on un- 
checked. On the left heavy volleys 
broke from Howe’s front, and a minute 
later the leading platoons of the grena- 
diers brought down their pieces, raised 
their muzzles breast high, and fired a 
volley. With the crash of the dis- 
charge their front divided, the pla- 
toons wheeling to the right and left, 
and the second rank gave us a volley 
also, wheeling to give room for the 
next line, which fired in turn, wheel- 
ing likewise to reload and fall in be- 
hind the others. With each discharge 
the firing platoon drew nearer and the 
fire became heavier. On either face of 
our works men leaped into the air to 
fall dead beside their comrades, or 
being wounded were carried off to the 
field hospitals to await the result of the 
attack. A few men fired, but the offi- 
cers beat up the pieces with their 
swords and threatened to kill the next 
man who disobeyed orders. That 
moving line of scarlet and steel, smoke 
and fire came nearer and nearer. I 
could see the shining plates on their 
tall grenadier caps, the spruce little 
drummers, and the gilt gorgets, fierce 
proud faces, waving rapiers and ad- 
vanced half-pikes of the officers not 
fifty yards away. It seemed asif the 
order to fire would never come. 

Then Prescott roared out “Fire!” and 
along the wall a stream of flame swept 
into the very faces of that splendid 
array. I saw my man fall and stepped 
back; another man sprang to my place 
and fired and gave way to another, 
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Before I could reload the advance was 
stopped, and great gaps in their line 
closed up only to open again as our 
hunters and baymen poured in their 
deadly hail of bullets and buckshot. 
The boy beside me was no longer 
afraid. ‘There, see that officer,” he 
cried, “let me have a shot at him.” 
“No! No! Not yet,” said an elderly 
man beyond him, who wore a farmer's 
frock and carried a long ducking gun. 
“Let him get a little nearer, just about 
where that little bush is.” “Mark 
that sergeant with the halberd!” cried 
another, resting his gun on a broken 
rail embedded in the gravelly top of 
the works. ‘May God have mercy on 
your soul” murmured a solemn-faced 
man whom I had heard addressed as 
“Elder,” cuddling the stock of a French 
musket and taking a long aim at a 
huge lieutenant of grenadiers, who at 
the report pitched forward and fell 
upon his face. 

The fire of the British had been 
splendid and dreadful to look at, but 
our first volley and ceaseless fusillade 
mowed down nearly every man that 
crossed the dead line which our offi- 
cers had marked out. In tenor fifteen 
minutes the British broke and were in 
full retreat. Some of us wanted to 
follow them, but Prescott and Warren 
forbade it. “They are not beaten,” 
said the latter, “they will come again.” 

Their officers were mad with rage 
and shame, and over the hoarser 
clamor of their men rose their oaths, 
curses andorders. “Halt! Face about! 
Rally, you cowards! Fall in! Right 
Dress! Front!” they cried, striking 
with their half-pikes and swords 
among the rout. The artillery re- 
opened from Copp’s Hill, and now 
threw into Charlestown, carcasses, or 
balls of blazing sulphur and pitch, 
which set fire to several buildings. 
All Charlestown was soon ablaze, and 
we feared that the heat and smoke 
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would drive us from our works. A 
little southwest breeze sprang up and 
carried the great black cloud across 
the harbor and into the faces of the 
gunnerson the Englishships. “Truly,” 
said the Elder, “the hand of the Lord 
is against our enemies.” 

On our left, Knowlton had covered 
the meadow with scarlet coats, and 
Reed and Stark had beaten back 
Howe's vaunted light infantry. But 
fresh troops had joined him and again 
he began his stately advance. Pigot 
was coming, too, this time sending out 
flankers against our marksmen in 
Charlestown, who were also driven 
back by the heat and smoke of the 
burning town. 

These fell back fighting, and the 
British, opening fire as before, marched 
over their own dead until they were 
scarcely six rods from the muzzles of 
our guns. It was almost murder to 
fire, but it was their lives or our own. 
At the crash of that volley their whole 
line went to pieces. Another rank 
pushed out of the smoke to break like 
a sea when it falls onareef. Officer 
and sergeant came on to their death, 
but the column reeled, their fire died 
down to a few dropping shots, and we 
needed no longer to fire into the 
smoke but could see to take perfect 
aim. 

Colonel Abercrombie had said that 
“the Yankees were nothing but cow- 
ards.” Now he was trying in vain to 
rally his routed veterans and our men 
taunted him. “Colonel Abercrombie, 
are the Yankees cowards?” shouted a 
dozen marksmen as they trained their 
long guns on his laced coat. They 
cut down men on both sides of him, but 
his time had not yetcome. We heaped 
his bravest men one upon the other 
until the dead might well have been a 
rampart fortheliving. Officers cursed 
and swore and struck down their own 
men, others tore off their epaulets and 
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threw down their swords blaspheming, 
in a frenzy of rage and fear, but their 
men turned and ran, and some never 
stopped until they got into their boats. 
Indeed, it was told thereafter that 
when the next advance was ordered, 
six poor fellows started and ran for 
our lines, but were captured and hung 
forthwith to overawe their comrades, 

We had beaten them again, but in 
the redoubt we were almost out of 
ammunition. “I would give a year of 
my life, if it were the Lord’s will,” said 
the Elder “for a full powderhorn.” 
He had little more than one charge 
left. A few cannon cartridges were 
divided, and some who like me had 
brought their own supply, gave one or 
two charges to those who had none. 

Prescott called me aside. “You see 
how it is, "said he under his breath, “we 
must break them at the first volley, 
or they will carry the redoubt and we 
must retreat. Go to Knowlton, Reed 
and Stark, and tell them that if we are 
broken they must come in on the flank 
and cover our retreat. Be quick, for 
the British will attack soon, and this 
time they will use the bayonet.” 

I ran out of the redoubt, past the 
breastworks, where they were putting 
such men as had bayonets, for it was 
our weakest point, and found Knowl- 
ton safe behind his walls of rails 
and hay. In front the English dead 
lay thick; James Otis, half crazed as 
he was, his grand face black with 
powder, waited, gun in hand, for a 
last assault, his burning eyes bent 
steadily on the British line of battle. 

In front of Reed and Stark the car- 
nage had been awful. Here Howe's 
light infantry had tried to break the 
left of our line. On the beach, where 
Stark’s best marksmen stood three 
deep behind their stone wall, he had 
marked a line within ten rods of the 
works and nearly an hundred men lay 
dead in front of them, @n the bank 
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above, Major McCleary had held his 
fire until he could see the white gaiters 
of the gallant Welsh Fusileers as they 
dashed up a little hillock and topped 
the level ground in front of his post. 
Companies had gone down as one man, 
and the dead lay in windrows half a 
gunshot from us. 

I delivered my message and hurried 
back toward the redoubt, for the Brit- 
ish were again advancing; this time 
without the splendor and parade with 
which they had vainly thought to 
overawe us. All had thrown off their 
knapsacks, and most of them their 
coats; even the officers were to be seen 
in their gay waistcoats and ruffled 
shirts and short knee-breeches. 

Howe headed his column toward the 
centre, his artillery drawn by ropes 
or pushed forward to sweep with 
grape the short breastwork and the 
entrance tothe redoubt. Clinton with 


Pigot made straight for our centre and 
Pitcairn’s marines had been landed in 
Charlestown to crush our right line. 


“You had better stay here with us,” 
said Knowlton as I passed. ‘They 
need every man there,” I said. “I 
wish you could spare'a dozen smart 
fellows who have a few charges left.” 

“Who will go?” cried Knowlton. 
Twenty stout fellows started up and 
more would have followed, but Otis 
interposed. “You will need us later. 
Hurry in God’s name, or you will be 
too late.” 

We dashed up the line at a run, al- 
though we were nearly dead of thirst 
and the sharp taste of saltpeter. At 
the swamp we caught up the water in 
our hands and drank, although many 
a poor fellow had crawled there in his 
death agony, and the water in most of 
the pools was red and thick with gore. 

At the breastwork the guns were 
gone; back to the crest of Bunker’s 
they said, and the men were collect- 
ing some spilled powder from a bursted 
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cannon cartridge. As we stumbled 
into the redoubt a grist of grape 
dropped one poor fellow, but Prescott 
smiled grimly as I told him that Stark 
and Knowlton would stay by him to 
the last. ‘Very well, sir,” he said and 
turned again to watch the advance. 

General Warren, his dainty dress 
smutted with powder, seemed to be 
searching for ammunition. A few 
cartridges or a_ half-filled powder- 
horn just then was worth more than 
gold or diamonds. I never saw him 
alive again. All who had bayonets 
were stationed nearest the wall; we 
who had none were to hold our fire 
and to sweep away the assailants, 
should they scale the parapet. If 
they forced their way in, we were to 
beat them down with musket-butt and 
stones. It was a desperate chance, 
but no one flinched. I stood near the 
Charlestown side of the work and saw 
Pitcairn’s marines driving our flankers 
past the burning houses. We were 
ready for them, but Clinton’s heavy 
column was close at hand. 

Silently. and grimly they strode 
toward us over the dead and dying, 
where swift death had twice before 
met their comrades. They seemed 
indeed almost under the cover of our 
walls, and about to enter the redoubt 
without resistance. “My God,” said 
the Elder under his breath. “Has 
Prescott lost heart and—” 

“Fire!” thundered our leader in a 
voice almost unearthly in its fierce 
desperation. Anawful sheet of flame 
burst into the faces of our assailants, 
and that wall of living men was 
broken and shaken to the centre. 
A second but more scattering volley 
stopped them in midcharge, and for a 
moment I thought that the day was 
won. I dashed down another bullet 
and turned to the face of the redoubt. 
“The day’s our own!” shouted an 
officer of the Royal Irish, as leading a 
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company of red-coated and white- 
shirted men he sprang on the top of 
the wall. “Fire!” rang out Prescott’s 
last order, and our volley cleared it 
once more, many of the stricken 
pitcHing headlong inside the work. 
But a serried line of bayonets poured 
in; and on our left the men at the 
breastwork were swept away, fighting 
as they went. A volley flashed into 
our faces, and the dust of a mortal 
struggle hid most of it from our view. 
“Take that,” growled the Elder, and 
broke his gun-stock over the head of 
a hulking grenadier who was trying 
to bayonet a wounded man. I sent 
my last bullet through another and 
shouted, “Over the walls, boys!” for I 
saw the bayonets of the marines, 
passing to cut us off. 

Over we went, and fighting with 
bayonet and butt, drew out of the 
dust and smoke, old Prescott striding 
along, rapier in hand, his great ban- 
yan ripped and torn with bullet and 
cold steel, but unwounded and as full 
of fight as ever. 

A withering volley from the marines, 
who were mad with rage at the loss of 
Major Pitcairn, cost us a dozen men, 
and we broke and ran for it. The 
Britishers came out of the smoke, but 
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they were pretty well blown, and 
their fire was wild and did little harm 
after that. 

Stark, Reed and Knowlton came in 
on our flanks, and skirmished with 
them, falling back to Bunker’s Hill, 
where Putnam and Colonel Pomroy 
tried to make a stand, but it was no 
use. Robert Hale, one of Knowlton’s 
company, fired an abandoned cannon 
into the marines, and paid them for 
their first volley, but we had few fresh 
troops; and carrying off our wounded 
and a gun or two, we went down into 
the fire of the “Glasgow” and her as- 
sisting batteries. Strangely, few were 
hit, and at Winter and Prospect Hills 
we found rest and safety. 

Prescott wanted to go back with 
fresh men and take Bunker’s Hill 
where the Britisher’s were hurrahing 
over their victory: and Clinton, they 
say, wanted to follow us up to our 
works. But “Black John Howe” asthey 
called him, had had enough for that 
day, for at least eleven hundred, and 
some say fifteen hundred of his men 
could not answer at roll call. Men 
say that he never could get over his 
fear of the American marksmen, and 
that more than once he lost a victory 
because he remembered Bunker’s Hill. 


Note:—The cuts in this article, if properly matched in their order and pasted in a circle, reproduce a cyclorama 


in miniature as seen from the centre of the redoubt, 
ably never again be exhibited. 


Unfortunately, this splendid work is going to decay, and will prob- 
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i summer day I lay me down be- 
neath a tree; 


The sky hung blue just overhead, 
A robin chirruped o’er a bed 

Of ruddy clovers, where a bee 

Was gathering sweets for you and me 
One summer day. 


One summer day I dreamed a dream; 
The robin sang, perhaps to me, 
The clovers nodded to the bee, 

When over me I caught a gleam 

Of two brown eyes, that didn’t seem 

To fit exactly in the dream 
That summer day. 


One summer day, I wot not when, 


nor wis, 


The robin flew up o’er the brook, 
The bee too busy was to look; 
While I was dreaming on in bliss, 
Two lips awoke me with a kiss 
One summer day. 


Walter G. DeWitt 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGEMENT 
is not my present intention to con- 

sider that ambitious book of verse, 
“The Masque of Judgement,” either as 
a debatable scheme of creation or as 
an original expression of mysticism, 
but to set forth simply and directly an 
unbounded joy at having discovered 
in its author, Mr. William Vaughn 
Moody, a poet; one of the isolated sut- 
vivors of that fraternity whose mem- 
bers, numbering Keats and Shelley 
among them, sucked beauty from the 
breath of nature, and melody from the 
soughing of deep forest winds. 

Perfected form is but the skeleton 
of beauty if the heart of nature beats 
not life and color into its pale blood. 
Word melody might well be counted 
among the lost arts of our generation, 
had not Mr. Moody and a scant few 
others saved it to us. Words can 
rhyme and rhyme again, and still not 
sing; phrase can follow phrase in per- 
fectly correct division and accent, 
though bereft of mejody; and this 
must be, so long as verse-makers de- 
pend upon artificial life and thought for 
inspiration. Mr. Moody shows an un- 
usual technical control of vowel sounds 
added to a sensitive ear held open to 
spiritual melody; consequently, this 
professor of the North-western Univer- 
sity, at an early age of development, 
has produced a long, sustained poem, 


which, notwithstanding its missteps, 
unevenness, and occasional crudities, 
deserves rank beside thé work of the 
elect among poets. Moreover. aside 
from the beauty of his verse, Mr. 
Moody has developed early a power of 
soaring imagery, astonishing and awe- 
compelling as the flight of an eagle 
into the banking clouds enveloping a 
mountain-top. If all this be mere pre- 
cocity, it will be a cause for lasting re- 
gret to those who have taken sincere 
pleasure in reading “The Masque of 
Judgement;” but dothese lines of blank 
verse, in which the poet describes the 
first day of eternity, indicate imma- 
turity ? 


. ‘Heaven rose 
As if from sleep, and lo! through all the void 
Clambered and curled creation like a vine, 
Hanging the dark with clusters of young bloom. 
Then from the viewless, ever-folded heart 
Of the mystic Rose, stole breath and pulse of change, 
Delicious pantings such as seize the breast 
Of lovers when the love-tide nears its flood, 
Yet touched with endless potency of pain. 
As lips of mothers when their anguish ebbs 
And leaves the waifling life.’’ 
And this poet’s song of a girl: 
“‘O keepers of the city walls 
Have ye taken her veil away, 
Whose hasting feet and low love-calls 
Ye heard at the drop of day? 
Have ye taken her ankle-rings, 
Who is fair, who hath eyes like a dove? 
Must she seek her lover, her king of kings, 
Naked, stripped of her costly things? 
Must she have no garment but love?” 


As an example of broad imagery, 
these words rank high: 
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“Calm at confusion’s center stood the Earth, 
A spiritual nimbus round her brow 
Like as a woman angel-visited, 
Sightless and deaf to all things save her swoon 
And her heart's solemn hallelujah.”’ 

With these fragments it is safe to 
leave Mr. Moody to the further judge- 
ment and enjoyment of those readers 
of literature—and not of novels sold 
by the pound—who, perchance, sigh 
for an hour with a poet akin to the 
ancient Greek spirit of beauty. 


Cad a 


MEMORY’S PICTURE GALLERY 
yasee is no more important apart- 

ment in the individual brain than 
memory’s picture gallery; that place 
where hang the portraits of all the 
people, good and bad, agreeable or 
disagreeable, who have téuched our 
lives. To this row of faces we may 
turn for the deepest influences bear- 
ing upon our character, and there give 
praise or blame; catching at every 
turn sidelights upon our own paint 
and patches, moles and beauty spots, 
revealed by a remembrance of the 
effect each nature touched had the 
power to produce upon us. The 
impression men make upon each 
other forms the current of human 
life encircling the earth; flowing from 
pole to pole, and agitating the surface 
of existence into waves of perpetual 
motion. 

Humanity exists in cohesive masses; 
and the prophet or genius sitting iso- 
lated on mountain «tops during his 
hours of lofty contact, would be of 
small importance in the history of 
general progress did he not descend 
to the valleys of swarming humanity, 
‘there to influence those boasting 
shorter vision than his own. 

Each elderly person, looking back 
upon his personal vista of years, can 
summon to remembrance an interest- 
ing variety of faces, each and every 
one counting in the formation of his 
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own career. Oftentimes the face 
with the evil eyes or mouth, which 
we hang far back in shadows behind 
the door, has worked in us more pro- 
gressive development than we know; 
contact with evil being not infre- 
quently an indirect means to good; 
provided, always, we meet it face to 
face with an inquiring eye, and a de- 
termination to gain at least valuable 
knowledge by means of this inter- 


“change of courtesies with his Satanic 


Majesty, one of earth’s dominating 
sovereigns. 

In every memory gallery there hang 
fleeting images, faces passed in city 
crowds, or features whose force has 
painted them clearly, indelibly, on 
the walls of memory. Often one of 
these vanishing impressions fixes itself 
more securely within us than does a 
weaker personality touched for years 
every day. I recall at this moment 
the face of a Salvation Army Mag- 
dalen, standing out from the midst of 
a city night crowd collected about a 
group of Salvationists, summoning 
with drum and tamborine the great 
army of the hopeless to spiritual bread 
and meat. This face typified then, 
as it always will for me, that tragic 
class of women pitied by the Christ: 
and the type transferred itself to my 
memory sorrowfully, truthfully, with 
a potency of impression exceeding 
that made by any celebrated pictorial 
Magdalen. 

Most impressions made by one 
human being on another are uncon- 
scious on both sides at the time 
of communication; it is only after- 
ward we stop to consider how much 
of that man, this woman, or a little 
child we have taken into our own 
being and assimilated. Undoubtedly 
some natures are more receptive to 
this human fluid than others, but no 
man’s life is entirely barren of impor- 
tant pictures to which he turns oftener 
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and oftener as the years double upon 
his track; searching far back into the 
past for comfort, pleasure, pain; per- 
chance for encouraging smiles from 
eyes long closed except in memory’s 
picture, or a momentary return of the 
vitalizing emotions belonging to the 
different periods of every life. Out 
of the past we shape our future, and 
from the human faces hanging there 
memory teaches us all the lessons of 
life. 
ad vt 
THE SIZE OF A PENNY 

T= only way to determine the size 

of a penny is to handle it; and even 
so its circumference will vary accord- 
ing to the quality of each handler’s 
touch, just as the size of the rising 
moon differs with different eyes. For 


the purposes of argument it is a cause 
of regret that each Solon of past ages 
did not hit upon some special subject 
open to maxims and stick to it; thus 
avoiding cross truths with which to 


bewilder inquiring minds among fol- 
lowing generations. Some wise body 
suggested that one can be penny wise 
and pound foolish ; some other equally 
wise person insisted that if you take 
care of the pennies the pounds will 
take care of themselves; each plainly 
showing a screw loose somewhere in 
the other proposition. Maxims are 
nothing more or less than classic games 
of pigsin clover, or some other equally 
popular. puzzle, inculcating mixed 
morals in the minds of the young, 
owing to the half truths they contain, 
after the fashion of all sophistry. 

It is said that housewives exist who 
make their children eat unpalatable 
food in order to save it—penny wise. 
This same housewife will purchase, at 
an expense exceeding her means, a 
new spring bonnet which is painfully 
unbecoming, because it is the fashion 
—pound foolish. 

At the same time this housewife may 
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have saved 500 cents and a little over, 
and if she puts them in the bank, there 
she will have one pound already tak- 
ing care of itself; so she stands an 
economic puzzle, born of a multiplica- 
tion of wisdom. 

There are parents who teach their 
children to be economical by giving 
them nothing to be economical with; 
thus enlarging upon the necessity for 
a right appreciation of something 
which to the child is nothing. The 
only way to teach the boy or girl the 
size 6f a penny is to give the child 
one to spend, so that he or she may 
discover independently its worth in 
marbles or stick peppermint candy. 
If you buy him just the quantity of 
marbles or candy you think he ought 
to have he will forever remain in 
ignorance of the value of a penny; 
also the amount his stomach will hold 
without a pain; two branches of ele- 
mentary knowledge most necessary to 
practical economics. 

There is no doubt but American 
children are given too much money to 
spend; not because the handling of 
money makes them extravagant, but 
because they are not judiciously 
limited to the actual requirements of 
their juvenile pleasures and profit, 
and at the same time required to ren- 
der an account of their expenditures. 
The nature extravagant with money 
is more than likely to be extrava- 
gantly generous and extravagantly 
kind; indeed, unthinkingly free with 
his own, no matter whether it be in 
deeds or money, because that nature 
knows not moderation and is not at 
all concerned with little things; there- 
fore, the first step toward restraining 
his impulse to throw pennies about is 
attained by showing him how much 
they weigh when he has to pick them 
up again. Measure a penny by your 
own appetite and you will know how 
big it is, 





| ONG ago the fearless Snowdrop 
Seized her small green spear, 
Donned her snow-white helmet, calling 
“Ice King, I am here!” 
Ice King (while she faced him, crying 
“Ice King, leave my land!’’) 
Laughed and kissed her—for he loved 


her— 
Followed her command. 
Came the Sun, in all his glory; 
Kissed the Brook that day; 
But the Brook, whose heart was 
melting, 
Shyly ran away. 
Now old Mother Earth is shining 
In her summer sheen, 
Dandelion-star bespangled, 
Brave in gold and green. 
Primrose soon will light her torches, 
Lily ring her bells, 
Four O’clock—from four till seven— 
Be “at home,” she tells. 
Saxifrage has left the pastures, 
Roses coming fast; 
Cautious elms were long since leafing, 
Wind-flowers long since past. 
June is flying! June is flying! 
Ice King soon will reign ;— 
But old Ice King’s power is fleeting; 
June will come again! 
Charlotte W. Thurston 


THE MAN AT HOBSON’S CROSSING 
HE man at Hobson's Crossing sat on 
the baggage truck in front of the 
telegraph office, smoking his corn-cob 
pipe. Heknocked his feet idly against 
the iron wheels of the truck, while 
his eyes wandered up and down the 
mile or more of straight track within 
his view, and rested on the spot, half 
a mile away, where the section ‘gang 
was working, stolidly indifferent to the 
scorching rays of the afternoon sun. 
The heat rose in quivering columns 
from the roadbed, the station platform 
and the pile of spruce ties on the 
other side of the track. The paint on 
the station blistered and swelled. 
The leaves on the trees drooped. 
Every living thing, except the section 
gang and the ferocious blue flies that 
swarmed on the platform, had taken 
tefuge from the heat. The man had 
his coat off and his shirt open at the 
breast. He mopped his brow with 
his handkerchief, puffed at his pipe, 
and swore softly to himself as he 
gazed around upon the features of 
Hobson's Crossing—the box-like little 
station and the residence of the sec- 
tion boss, with its blistering sand- 
bank for a dooryard, and the acres of 
brown and stumpy pasture beyond. 
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fA the Spring the young man’s fancy, 
Lightly roaming up and down 
All creation, turns with pleastre 
To the Circus and the Clown. 


The section boss, with a brown jug 
in his hand, was coming slowly down 
the track, stepping heavily from tie to 
tie, and pausing often to examine 
some fancied defect in rail or sleeper. 
Finally he arrived at the station, and, 
seating himself on the baggage truck 
beside the Man, drew his brown, 
corded arm across his face. 


“Tis a warm day we're havin’,” he 
said. 

The operator took his pipe from his 
mouth and spat contemptuously on 
the ground. “Warm!” he exclaimed, 
“You don’t call this warm, do you?” 

“It may not be warm sittin’ here in 
the shade wid nothin’ todo,” answered 
the boss, “but just come out an’ try 
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yer hand at liftin’ ties in the sun. 
Well, I must be filling me jug.” 

He arose and went slowly across 
the track and up the sandy road 
toward his house. The operator 
watched him until he disappeared 
within the door. Closing his eyes, 
the operator tried in vain to express 
to himself his utter contempt of Hob- 
son’s Crossing and of the thirty dol- 
lars a month which he received for 
enduring its heat and the deadly lone- 
liness of the long, silent days. Un- 
consciously he formed his thoughts 
into the words of aletter: “Dear Sir 
—I wish, if you can find nothing better 
for me than this situation, to tender 
you my resignation from the position 
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Crossing scratch and squeak with his 
clean-cut, rapid Morse. The Man at 
Hobson’s became suddenly interested. 
He arose, and going into the little 
office, skilfully adjusted the screws and 
drew up the spring of the machine, so 
that the letters came in a clear and 
steady hum. This was the kind of 
stuff the Man loved to hear, for he 
himself was an adept with the key, and 
in his happier days had mastered the 
mysteries of the Associated Press code. 
Love passed in streaks and flashes 
over the wire. The Chicago operator’s 
style was clear, sharp and beautiful. 
The girl up in Rochester strove to imi- 
tate it, but with indifferent success. 
Her style lacked the finish of the mas- 























will remain here un- 
til you can send a 
man to relieve me.” 

On the bench in- 
side the office, a 
sounder, ancient 
and dirt-encrusted, 
sputtered at peri- 
odicalintervals. As 
the Man listened 
idly to its mutter- 
ings, he became 
aware of a conver- 
sation which was 
being carried on 
over the wire. 

“Do you love me, 
Daisy dear?” asked 
the sounder. 

“Yes, George, you 
know I do. What 
makes you ask?” 

“I just wanted to 
know, Daisy dear.” 

It was the smart 
Western Union ope- 
rator in Chicago 
who’ was making 
the crippled old 
sounder at Hobson's 


















of operator at Hobson’s Crossing. I 


THE MAGICAL ISLE OF WHEN 


O you ever sail thro’ Dreamland 
To the magical isle of When, 
Which lies near the shore of Somewhere, 
In the beautiful land of Then? 
Where all of your duties are pleasures, 
And all of your work is play ; 
Where you never think of tomorrow, 
But live in the joy of today. 


You sail from the port of Silence, 
When the work of the day is o’er; 
Your eyes are aglow with visions 
As your boat nears the shining shore. 
You have dropped life’s fret and worry 
While you quietly glide away 
With your pilot, Meditation, 
Out into the Dreamland bay. 


And then for the homeward passage, 

Thro’ the billows of grief and care ; 
When the duties that crowd your waking 

Seem more than your strength can bear; 
When the noise and the clamor greet you, 

As you stand at your Dream ship’s prow, 
And your pilot drops his anchor 

In the practical land of Now, 


Which, spite of your dreams and visions, 
You find is the land where men 
Learn how to enjoy the pleasures 
Of the magical isle of When. 
Helen M. Richardson 


ter hand. As the man at -Hobson’s 


listened his fingers 
itched to take the 
key and once more 
make the sounder 
purr as in his hap- 
pierdays. Sudden- 
ly an _ inspiration 
came to him. He 
looked at the clock. 
It was 3.45, and the 
Chicago operator 
would go off duty 
at 4 o'clock. 

“T’ll do it!” ex- 
claimed the Man, 
bringing down his 
fist on the bench. 

The next quarter 
of an hour he spent 
in adjusting the 
screws of the heavy 
old brass key. He 
took out the lever, 
rubbed the dust off 
it with his handker- 
chief, and polished 
the platinum points 
till they shone. 
Then he put back 
the lever and care- 














fully turned the screws until he could 
just see the light between the points 
of contact: At five minutes past four 
he opened the key and 
said softly,  “ Hello, 
Daisy dear.” 

“Yes, George.” 

“Do you Love me 
still?” whizzed the old 
brass key. 

“Gracious, George!” 
said the girl. “Don’t 
send so fast; you fright- 
en me.” 

“I’m not sending 
fast” hummed the Man. 
“I couldn’t send slower 
than this if I tried. I 
just wanted to tell you, 
Daisy, that I think 
you're just about the 
nicest girl that ever—” 

“Why don’t you ever 
come up to see me, 
then?” flashed the girl. 


Wey 
“You've been saying . PE eet 


such things as that for 
the last six months; you’ve agreed to 
come half a dozen times, but you never 
come. Now George, you listen to me. 
If you don’t come up next Sunday, as 
you agreed, I’ll never speak another 
word to you on this wire. So there!” 
Leaning back in his chair, the Man 
looked at the pile of ties on the other 
side of the track and wondered if the 
operator in Chicago intended to go up 
to Rochester next Sunday. Probably 
not. Those city operators were im- 
pecunious chaps, and to the best of 
them four or five dollars car fare would 
be a good deal of an obstacle, even in 
the path of love. The Man at Hob- 
son’s Crossing thought hard. Here 
was a situation which required all his 
powers of diplomacy. This invitation 
must be accepted, or he would lose his 
chance of keeping in practice for the 
Associated Press job he had in view, 
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It did not’ take the Man long to make 
up his mind. 

‘T'll come up next Sunday on the 
nine o’clock train,” he 
told the girl, “but 
. don’t say anything 
sr, about it on the wire. 
The boys here in the 
office would guy me if 
they knew.” 

Then he wired the 
superintendent: 

“Please send me a 
pass to Rochester and 
return.” 

The church bells were 
ringing and people 
were going to church 
as the Man stepped off 
the train at Rochester 
on the following Sun- 
day morning. He had 
never been there be- 
fore. The place was 
small, he noted, but it 
was a paradise when 
compared to the hor- 
rible sand hole he had lately left. 
The air was cool and sweet, and after 
the death-like stillness of Hobson’s 
Crossing, the sound of the church 
bells was sweet music in his ears, The 
man promenaded jauntily up and 
down the platform. He was twenty- 
four, tall and slim, and a very good- 
looking fellow when, as on this occa- 
sion, he was shaved and arrayed in his 
day best. Soon he caught sight of a 
familiar object--a blue Western Union 
sign over a window in the station. 
Through this window he saw a girl, 
reading. She had crinkly brown hair 
and a pretty face. Bashfulness not 
being one of the Man’s failings, he 
brushed a few specks of dust from 
his clothes, gave his blonde mous- 


tache a final twirl, and presented him- 
self at the window of the telegraph 
office, 
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He was about to say, “Hello Daisy,” 
but he did not say it. There was 
something about this girl that caused 
him instead to lift his hat and stam- 
mer, “Is Miss—” he stopped in confu- 
sion. 

The girl laughed. ‘“My name is 
Daisy,” she said, “and your’s is 
George, isn’t it? I thought you never 
were coming.” 

The Man noticed that her hands 
were very small and white, and that 
she had big brown eyes. 

At first they talked on telegraphic 
matters, chiefly. The girl asked 
him a great many questions concern- 
ing the big office in Chicago, all of 
which the Man answered unblushingly. 
He even ventured certain remarks 
about “that guy at Hobson's Cross- 
ing.” 

“It must be hard to work in sucha 
busy place,” said she. 

“It #s hard,” replied the Man, 
then, we get used to it, you see.” 

Later, as they walked about the 
village, the girl pointed out to him 
the principal buildings of the place— 
the court house, the 
town hall, the public 
library. 

“Do you know,” she 
said, “You look just as ees 
I imagined you did. er is 
You're tall and slim, ‘jp. a> 
just as I knew you'd Wake e. 
be. I like tall people. 5 es 
I suppose it’s because 
I'm so small myself.” The girl 
glanced up shyly into the face of 
the Man and continued, “I sup- 
pose you’redisappointed with me?” 

As the Man was boarding the 
train later in the afternoon, the girl 
handed him a photograph. “This is 
the picture I promised you so long 
ago,” she said. “Good bye, George.” 
She stood waving her handkerchief 
until the train passed out of sight. 


“but 


ines “ 
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The Man placed the photograph on 
the bench behind the old sounder at 
Hobson's Crossing. He lived ina kind 
of dream and looked often at the pic- 
ture. It rested his eyes, weary with 
gazing across the track at the desolate 
waste of stumps beyond. 

One day he sat on the baggage truck, 
holding in his hand a typewritten 
letter. As he read it for the fourth 
time, he heard the sounder say, “Daisy 
dear.” 

“Yes George.” 

“Do you love me still?” 

“Yes, George, you know I do.” 

“Honestly?” 

“Truly.” 

At this point the Man at Hobson's 
Crossing reached through the open 
window and pulled a small brass plug 
out of the little switchboard. The 
sounder was silent. When he rein- 
serted the plug the Chicago operator 
was gone. The Man at Hobson's 
opened the key and said “Daisy.” 

“What is it, George?” 

“I’ve got something to tell you. 
you ready to hear it?” 

“Yes,” 

“Daisy,” said the Man, “I am going 
to leave this wire. I’m going to work 

for the A. P.” He 
paused. 

“I've got something 
else to say, Daisy,” he 
went on after a mo- 
ment, “but I guess I 
ought to say g. b. first. 
You won’t speak to me 
after I’ve told you.” He 


Are 


from his brow and con- 

tinued deliberately, 

“I'm a fake, Daisy.” Then he waited 
in suspense for her answer. 

“What kind of a fake, George. 

There are different kinds, you know.” 

“Daisy,” said the Man, “this is no 

time to joke. IsayI’'mafake. You 











think I’m that fellow down in Chicago, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, I ain’t.” 

“Where are you then?” 

The Man passed his sleeve across his 
damp brow and sent the dread words, 
“Hobson’s Crossing!” 

For a moment the sounder was 
silent. Then it said, “Why, you 
stupid, did you think that would make 
any difference?” 

The Man was sitting on the baggage 
truck in front of the telegraph office 
at Hobson’s Crossing. Down the 
track, toward where the section gang 
was working, the heat rose in curling 
columns from the rails. The leaves 
withered, and the paint on the station 
blistered and swelled. A death-like 
stillness reigned over Hobson’s Cross- 
ing. But neither the stillness nor the 
heat, nor the flies could depress the 
Man’s spirits, for beside him on the 
baggage truck were his leather dress- 
suit case and a canvas trunk. He 
took from his pocket the photograph 
of the girl at Rochester and gazed 
upon it until, away off dawn the track, 
an engine whistled. Then he put a 
green flag in the iron socket beside the 
window of the telegraph office. The 
operator who had been sent to take 
the Man’s place came out of the station 
to say farewell. The Man stood on 
the rear platform as the train went 
out and waved his hand to the new- 
comer, who was seated disconsolately 
on the truck. 

“Poor devil,” he muttered. 

Roland J. Dodd 
J Ba 
THE PATIENCE OF SNOOKS ROGERS 
ssf-ISHIN’,” said Uncle Billy Allen, 
as he drew a reluctant worm from 
his bait can, “ain’t what you might 
call hard work, that’s a fact, leastways 
not the way we fish ‘round here, but 
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it certain does take a might 0’ patience. 
To catch fish out o’ this sloo—why Job 
didn’t have any too much patience for 
it. Now I’ve been sittin’ here sence 
five this mornin’ an’ I ain’t caught 
anything bigger’n a fair sized polly 
wog yet, an’ ain’t likely to, so far as I 
see. Well, a man that’s 
got to do with fishes has 
got to have a wagon load 
o’ patience. Ef he ain’t | 
got it, he’d better let 
fishes alone. ~ 

“Now there’s Snooks 
Rogers. Don’t know 
Snooks, do ye? Well, 
you'll git to know him ef 
you stay ’round here 
long, I reckon. He’s the 
patientest man in Yarna- 
by township, an’ knows 
most about fishes. Ef he 
worked at anything except fishing I 
guess mebby you might call him plain 
lazy, but he ain’t; Snooks, he’s a 
genius ef ever there was one, and 
fishes is his s-p-e-c-i-a-l-t-y. I can’t 
jist figger out whether he’s got patient 
by doin’ with fishes, or is able to do 
with fishes because he was naturally 
born patient. Comes to the same 
thing in the end anyway you look at 
it, I guess, but I must say Snooks got 
patient very young. Ef it wasn’t that 
Snooks is a genius I’d say he was jist 
plumb lazy patient. 

“You see, this Snooks don’t look at 
fishes like you and me does, He says 
fishes has got jist as good sense as men 
has, and I must say he’s come pretty 
nigh makin’ his say so good. ‘Eddica- 
tion,’ says Snooks, ‘eddication, that’s 
the ticket! Ef yau’ve got patience 
you can eddicate a fish to know as 
much as aman.’ That’s how Snooks 
looked at it, and he went to work to 
prove it. 

“Fust thing he did, after he'd been 
fishin’ pretty steady 'bout twenty year, 
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was to catch a carp out o’ the slough 
and take it home where he had a leetle 
lake made in the back yard, and set 
about its eddication. ’Tween you an’ 
me a carp’s ‘bout the dum stupidest 
fish that ever was, but that didn’t 
bother Snooks none. ‘Stupider the 
better,’ says he, ‘ef the stupidest can 
be taught, any can,’ says he, ‘an’ a 
carp’s good an’ tough, an’ can stand 
bein’ kep’ in after school an’ licked ef 
need be,’ says he. 

“Well, fust thing Snooks set about 
was to teach that old carp to under- 
stand language. Snooks had a scoop 
net, an’ every day he'd go out an’ 
scoop up Mister Carp an’ put himina 
dish pan an’ talk to him plain an’ 
simple, words o’ one syllable, mostly, 
but the old carp jist flopped ‘round like 
any other fish in scant water, an’ didn’t 
let on to know what Snooks was 
gittin’ at. 

“I must say it was sort o’ pitiful to 
see Snooks settin’ there on a turned-up 
tobacco pail givin’ that old carp les- 
sons out o’ the front of the primer, 
hour after hour, an’ the old carp pay- 
in’ no attention. ‘C-a-t, cat,’ Snooks 
would spell, ‘See the cat. Does the 
cat see the dog? Yes, the cat sees the 
dog. Can the cat scratch? Yes, 
the cat can scratch. Will the 
cat scratch me? No, not if Ido 
not hurt the cat,’ an’ then 
Snooks would get his old tom 
cat and hold it up and say, ‘cat 
—cat—cat!’ but Mister Carp 
couldn’t seem to git to know 
that cat was a cat, ‘though it 
did flop ‘round more than usual 
when it saw the cat. 

“Snooks used to work so hard 
at that carp’s lessons he was 
just tuckered out when he got 
done, an’ didn’t have strength 
left to do a stroke o’ work the 
rest o’ the day, but he wouldn’t 
give it up. 
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“He'd worked on that carp ‘bout 
five years an’ hadn’t ‘made no impres- 
sion that any one could see, when one 
day the fish commissioner happened 
‘round, an’ hearin’ o’ Snooks an’ his 
carp, went out to see him. Snooks 
had Napoleon, that was what he called 
his old carp, out in his dish pan givin’ 
him a run through his a-b ab’s an’ b-a 
ba’s an’ feelin’ more than usual cast 
down ‘bout the backward progress he 
was makin’, when up come the com- 
missioner. 

“ «Howdy, Mister Rogers,’ says the 
commissioner, ‘I heard tell o’ your fish 
college, soI came out to see how you 
was gittin’on. Makin’ any progress?’ 

“Well, Snooks, he hated to own up, 
but he always sticks pretty close to the 
truth, so he says, ‘Not much, that’s a 
fact,’ says he, ‘but I ain’t no mite dis- 
heartened. You got to take mind o’ 
the fact that fishes’ eddications has 
been neglected for some 6,000 years or 
so,’ says he, ‘an’ when anything's ed- 
dication’s been neglected that long 
you've got to make allowances,’ says 
he, ‘an’ figgeron bein’ patient. You've 
got to make up for all they've forgot 
in 6,000 years or so,’ says he, ‘an’ that 
ain't no little. But,’ says he, ‘gimme 
time, an’ I'll give Napoleon an 
eddication yet. Mebbe,’ says 
he, ‘fishes learn faster than 
they forget, an’ if so, I've got 
some chance, but if they don’t,’ 
says he, ‘I ain’t goin’ to last 
out the game, an’I don't rec- 
kon Napoleon is, either.’ 

“Every time Snookssays Na- 
poleon, the carp’s name, the 
carp flopped up in the dish pan 
an’ splashed like sixty, an’ the 
commissioner took note on that 
an’ asked Snooks how it come 
the old carp splashed ‘round 
so, an’ Snooks brightened up 
some, 

“«That’s a fact,’ says he, ‘an’ 




















that’s "bout the only encouragin’ sign 
I've got yet that he knows a blessed 
thing,’ says Snooks, ‘but he certain does 
know his name.’ An’ then he says 
‘Napoleon,’an’ Mister ,»~ 

Carp kicked up again, “YG y}! : 

like he had some sort oy ae 
o’ fit. e 

“<Well,’ says the = 
commissioner, ‘I guess és 
he knows his name, 
anyway, an’ I don't 
blame him for makin’ 
a kick at it, neither,’ 
he says, ‘seein’ his 
nationality.’ 

“«Why,’ saysSnooks 
‘what is his nation- a 
ality?” w J 

“«German,’ says the commissioner. 
‘All these carp in Iowa waters is 
stocked in by us commissioners, an’ is 
Germancarp. SoIdon’t wonder your 
carp don’t like the name you've 
give him,’ he says. 





<.29. 
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‘Wie gehts, Bismark,’ an’ that old carp 
jist looked up at him an’ wagged his 
tail an’ smiled. 

“You see,” said Unele Bill, “that was 
all the German Snooks Rogers knowed, 
but he’s patient, Snooks is, an’ he went 
to work an’ got a ‘German Learned 
While You Wait’ book an’ in five or 
six years he was abie to go ahead with 
Bismark’s eddication. 

“What ever come o’ the carp?” said 
Uncle Billy. “Well, fact is, it died 
on Snooks’ hands, an’ it most broke 
Snooks up, too, for he kind o’ felt he’d 
killed it. Yousee, Snooks, he did the 
best he could at his German book, but 
*though he come to sense the words he 
never got at the pronounceation very 
handy, an’ when he’d talk to the carp 
it would let on to seem interested an’ 
pleased, but you could see all the time 
that it was under a strain, an’ when 
Snooks undertook one day to read it 
some few pages out o’ Schopenhauer, 

Bismark turned 





“ «Well, sir,then 
Snooks set the 
dish pan down on 
the ground an’ 
says to the com- 
missioner, ‘{ wisht 
you'd do me a fa- 
vor an’ jist kick 
me for a fool,’ 
says he, ‘to think 
o’ me givin’ that 
poor, self-respect- 
in’ fish sich a 
name. Idon’t won- 
der he kicks,’ says 
Snooks, an’ then 
the commissioner 
makin’ no move to 
do any kickin’, 
Snooks took up the 
dish pan real gen- 
tle, with his eyes 
full o’ tears, an’ he 
says soft an’ sweet 


I SAY TO MYSELF 

Wien I find myself sitting in judgement 
On the faults of a brother man; 

When I’m tempted to censure his follies, 
And harshly his conduct to scan ; 
When I tell him “ You shouldn’t do that way,” 
And am morally certain ’tis true ; 
I remember how many do likewise, 
And say to myself “ Now do you?” 


If I notice a frien@-getting reckless, 

And making too free with his cash ; 

If another appears rather heady, 

And a little inclined to be rash; 

If one wastes, and one hoards, and one borrows, 
In a manner I think they must rue; 

I am somewhat disposed to excuse them 

When I say to myself “ Have n’t you?’’. 


Is a neighbor exacting and selfish ; 
Is he haughty, disdaining “ the mob; ” 
Is he meddlesome, clumsy, intrusive, 
Or a bigot, a pedant, or snob ; 
Is he shallow, unsteady, or stupid, 
And I find myself taking that view ; 
I revert to the sins that beset me, 
And say to myself “ Are n’t you’ ” 
Lou Lawrence 





over on his back 
an’ give up the 
ghost. Snooks 
claims it was 
Schopenhaur’s 
philosophy done 
it, but—you go an’ 
hear Snooks talk 
German awhile 
an’ you won’t 
blame that carp.” 
Ellis Parker Butler 
ea wt 
JUST BECAUSE 
HE other fellow 
marries her, 
don’t think you’re 
unlucky : coal will 
be seven dollars a 
ton next winter. 
Your new suit’s 
stunning, don’t 
be proud: the cost 
tag may show. 











ASSOCIATED with the most notably 

distinctive productions in Ameri- 
can literature, is the list of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. The 
works of Longfellow, Holmes, Emer- 
son and Whittier are conspiciously as- 
sociated with the imprint of this firm. 
And to-day they still occupy the same 
forerank in the publishing world. In 
fiction, history, art, science, biography 
or letters they always have an aggres- 
sive progressiveness in their work. I 
could not help thinking as I read one 
of the little “Riverside” biographies 
on the life of Thomas Jefferson, what 
a potent influence these dainty and 
modest little books have exercised in 
stimulating a love for the best in 
American life. The same air of 
wholesomeness seems to _ pervade 
every book that comes from the 
Riverside Press, which goes to make 
up the rugged self-reliance and char- 
acter that the American possesses. 
The Riverside biographies include 
Americans of prominence in all profes- 
sions and callings, and are healthful 
and intellectual as well as practical 
nourishment in reading. 

The lives of Peter Cooper, Franklin, 
Jackson, Penn and others are vivid re- 
flections of history. In the life of 
Cooper mention is made of the stirring 


wy - § “Some books are 
mam, fo be tasted, 
othe 





times when the great railroad age was 
born. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
railroad company incorporated in the 
United States, and Cooper was inter- 
ested in the enterprise to develop his 
real estate at Canton. The railroad 
came as a salvation to the commercial 
pre-eminence of Baltimore. Philadel- 
phia and New York were absorbing 
its business and business men, when 
the inception of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad as a public venture seemed 
to turn the tide, and made an epoch 
in history. 
st st 

“Eleanor” 

No doubt more thrilling stories were 
published than Eleanor during the year 
1900, but not one made so profound an 
impression on the public, nor ap- 
proached so nearly the greatness of 
bygone days. The book has been 
coupled with “Middlemarch” in more 
than one review, yet it suggests 
“Romola” far more than the other. 
Mrs. Ward undoubtedly has many 
characteristics in common with her 
great predecessor, but she lacks in 
toto George Eliot’s keen sense of hu- 
mor. As this was not visible in “Ro- 
mola”, and as the scene of both stories 
is Italy there is much in the two taleg 
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of human selfishness and suffering that 
iscomparable. Such unrelieved gloom 
is melancholy, yet “Eleanor” has a 
pathetic charm which touches the 
heart deeply. The character drawing 
is truly remarkable; and the develop- 
ment of the spiritual problem is done 
with a rare reverence and insight. 
Mrs. Ward's latest story is empathic- 
ally her best one, worthy of rank with 
those novels we pronounce “standard” 
in tones of awe, in these days of mul- 
titudinous mediocre literature; for 
“Eleanor” is surely a masterpiece of 
English prose. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, (Ilarper & Bros., N. Y.) 


ez & 


“The Isle of Unrest” 

This is Mr. Merriman’s best tale 
since he published “The Sowers,” and 
is written with all the subtle strength 
of which he is capable. It deals with 
Corsican vendettas, the stirring days 
when the house of Bonaparte came to 
grief in its last representative on the 
French throne, love, war, and pretty 
much everything that make good in- 
gredients foranovel. And their com- 
bination is a very good one indeed. 
By Henry Seton Merriman. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N. Y.) 


5 et 
“Boy” 

It is a wonder that this youth was 
good even in childhood, he had such a 
weak mother and miserable father. 
Had he been adopted by the fine wo- 
man who wished to make him a worthy 
man, the end of this story need not 
have been so sad, but it was evidently 
written to emphasize the effect that 
heredity and environment have upon 
human beings. Miss Corelli does not 
write so excitedly in this sketch as in 
some of her other fiction, and the 
tone of the book and her style gain 
thereby. By Marie Corelli. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 
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“The Heart’s Highway” 

Not to write a colonial story is to 
die disgraced in the literary world, it 
would seem, from the multitude with 
which we are deluged. Miss Wilkins 
has tried her hand at one, and while 
her especial forte is the presentation 
of New England country people at a 
later date, she seems to have done very 
well ina new environment. Certainly 
the pretty little romance compares 
very favorably with others more loudly 
heralded. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) 

vt a 
“Deacon Bradbury” 

Deacon Bradbury is a delightful old 
personage of the David Harum type, 
who lost his faith in Divine Providence 
because there ‘“‘was no reason nor jus- 
tice” for the trials he encountered on 
life’s pathway. How the son of such 
a father could let his poor old father 
believe him guilty of theft is inexplic- 
able to the reader, but despite a rather 
unnatural plot the story is genuinely 
entertaining and is told in a simple, 
straightforward fashion befitting its 
setting. By Edwin Asa Dix. (The 
Century Co., N. Y.) 

a 5 
“A Pillar of Salt” 

Man’s love against his work, or in 
less ornate language,. man's domestic 
cares .and worries versus the employ- 
ment or investigation of his one talent, 
form the problem which Mrs. Lee does 
not attempt to solve but simply sets 
before us in this pitiful little tale. It 
will rank with Mrs. Sherwood’s “Henry 
Worthington” and other novels of the 
sort, although it deals with the wear 
and tear and disillusion of daily life 
rather than a phase of economics. 
Mrs. Lee’s style is as simple and direct 
as the characters she portrays. By 
Jennette Lee. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 
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“Richard Yea and Nay” 

Good luck to Maurice Hewlett! He 
has given us a story of the sort that 
Dumas used to write; one that sets 
the blood tingling and holds the at- 
tention breathless to his last word. 
Everyone loves, or ought to love, ro- 
mance pure and simple in a world of 
fact and prose> Improbable, if you 
will, but how refreshing to the jaded 
palate and senses. One wonders that 
we have not had more stories about 
Richard Lionheart, yet is glad that 
none preceded that of a master-hand- 
Mr. Hewlett’s style is peculiar to his 
theme, but the adventures of the great 
Cour-de-Leon, his wife Jehane and 
his unloved queen are so thrilling that 
one soon forgets the idiosyncrasies of 
language in the absorbing events des- 
cribed. By Maurice Hewlett. (The 
MacMillan Co., N. Y.) 


wt ot 
“Crittenden” 

This story of Kentucky and the Span- 
ish-American War is a delightful little 
romance containing here and there 
some graver passages which show that 
the author realizes what war means 
when spelled, as it always should be, 
with a capital W. Although one 
would hesitate to call it a journalistic 
story, because of its finished style, the 
offhand references to Chaffer, Lawton, 
Roosevelt, Wood and other active 
figures of contemporaneous existence, 
make it seem more like an artistic bit 
of reporting than the work of mere 
fancy. Perhaps the entire story may 
be true. Who knows? By John Fox, 
Jr. (Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y.) 


wt Js 
“Truth Dexter” 


Anonymous authorship is suggested 
to the reader of “Truth Dexter,” re- 
cently published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, in which runs a vein of 
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sharp satire of Boston's smart set, and 
of the Buddistic cults which do tem- 
per and ameliorate the more Puritan 
and financial beliefs of the West End. 
The plot is somewhat unique, if not 
altogether improbable to the average 
mind. A young northern lawyer, who 
marries a wilful southern girl, simply 
to prevent her from refusing her 
Yankee uncle’s fortune, and without 
any intention of becoming her hus- 
band de facto, or profiting in any way 
by her wealth, is certainly a unique 
species of the genus attorney, and pre- 
sents a new phase of extreme and 
chivalrous professional devotion. 
There is no lack of incident and the 
story is very interesting at certain 
points, albeit not without heavy. dia- 
logue, and time-worn platitudes, which 
somewhat suggest the Boston culture 
elsewhere satirized. There are spirited 
delineations of living characters, and 
on the other hand characterizations 
which, to say the least, suggest the 
marionette rather than living, breath- 
ing men and women. The attain- 
ment of great wealth and a successful 
career is secured by a tour de force, 
and chronicled in a few lines, and of 
course lacks the human interest which 
attaches to success secured by long 
and persistent effort. Asasatire on 
certain phascs of Boston social life, it 
is clever, but not sustained and insist- 
ent, but as an entertaining story it 
served to lighten the tedium of a long 
journey, and but few pages were 
lightly skirmished. It spares the 
reader the somewhat too prevalent 
“uncle” or local character, with 
“humly” sayings and an impossible 
dialect; the historical, national or 
colonial adventurer is nowhere sug- 
gested, and no great principle or 
political reform worries and distracts 
the reader who wishes, like Whitman, 
“to loaf and enjoy his soul.” (Tittle, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 














“Up From Slavery” 

Every one should read Booker T. 
Washington's “Up from Slavery.” 
What a contrast and relief there is 
in reading sucha narrative. Who can 
follow the early career and heroic 
struggles of this man without feeling 
aninspirationto like endeavor. There 
is a vital spark of human interest in 
this book, where an exotic novel only 
leaves the charred ashes of a tempor- 
ary excitation. A noble ambition and 
thirst for knowledge, and the por- 
trayal of a strenuous ascent from 
slavery to freedom, and from ignor- 
ance to world-compelling prestige 
have never been more picturesquely 
portrayed. And yet, in all his sim- 
ple, colloquial recital there is no sus- 
picion of hate or resentment. Broad, 
liberal and tactful, always modest, 
yet persistent, Booker T. Washington 
richly deserves the honor of being the 
greatest living leader of his race. 
The obstacles which he has encoun- 
tered, and the victories he has achieved 
are as absorbingly interesting as any 
war memoir. Indeed, the struggles of 
a noble life always suggest the truly 
chivalrous and martial spirit which 
has in all ages stirred the blood and 
hearts of men. The personality of 
the writer never intrudes itself, but 
is always pervasive and interesting. 
His great tact in interesting wealthy 
men in his enterprises, stamps Booker 
T. Washington as distinctively a man 
of the age. His emphatic advocacy 
of the use of the tooth brush as one 
of the evidences of civilization indi- 
cates how carefully and comprehen- 
sively he has studied the smallest de- 
dails, in connection with the work to 
which he has consecrated his life. To 
me, one of the most touching features 
of the book is the devotion of the 
young heroic slave mother to her 
family, and especially the pathos of 
the scene where Booker, tired: and 
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worn out in his search for. work, has 
fallen asleep in a cabin by the way- 
side, and is there found and awakened 
by his brother in the chill dawn to 
be told of his mother’s death. For- 
ever, the inspiration of that dusky 
mother will live in the noble achieve- 
ments of her son, amid the future pro- 
gress of her race. This autobiogra- 
phy is indeed so much more interest- 
ing than ordinary books of this char- 
acter, that it must be classed as the 
most notable publication of the year, 
in this respect if in noother. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y.) 

& & 
“The Autobiography of a Journalist” 

To have conspired with Kossuth, 
enjoyed the friendship of Emerson and 
Lowell, traveled with Ruskin, studied 
art with the noted painters of Europe, 
seen fighting in Montenegro and Her- 
zegovina and done diplomatic service 
in Italy and Greece is to have enjoyed 
more different sorts of experiences 
than fall to the lot of most men. Mr. 
Stillman’s two good-sized volumes 
contain a deal of matter that will be 
interesting to those caring for con- 
temporaneous life and action, and his 
style is lucid and exact to an unusual 
degree. By William James Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


& & 


“The Queens of England” 

A volume of brief biographical 
sketches of English queens from the 
Norman conquest to the reign of 
Victoria. A very attractive work, 
splendidly: illustrated and finely 
printed, with sumptuous cover in 
green and gold. The subject matter 
is dealt with in an admirably clear 
and concise manner, and told through- 
out with careful attention to historic 
detail. By Mary Howitt, revised by 
Geneva Armstrong. (B.S. Wasson & 
Co., Chicago.) 








Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


Membership in this class is free to all our readers. Send two-cent stamp for certificate of membership 
All answers to questions must be received before the thirtieth of the month 


TO THE CLASS 


Our class will be deeply interested in the following 
account of the establishment of the telegraph line between 
Washington and Baltimore, by one of the members, and 
our cordial] thanks are due the gentleman for allowing us 
the privilege of this intimate knowledge: 

In 1835 5S. F. B. Morse commenced experiments upon the 
lines of ideas that had originated with him in 1832, when, 
as @ passenger upon the steamship “Sally, ' from Havre to 
New York, he had received suggestions from Dr. Charles 
T. Jackson of Boston, Mass., involving the possibilities of 
the transmission of intelligence by means of an electrical 
communication over wires. 

On the secoud and fourth of September, 1837, over 1700 
feet of copper wire, he obtained results, demonstrating the 
transmission of intelligence, the message being in cipher 
points. On the twenty-third of the same month Morse 
entered into a financial and professional! contract with 
Alfred Vai! (a student at the University of New York, in 
which Morse was professor of Art), whose father, Judge 
Stephen Vail, was the proprietor of the most prominent 
iron works in the country, at Speedweil, one mile frum 
Morristown, N. J. 

To mend py Morse and Vail at once went, and Vail 
commenced his work of improving and perfecting Morse's 
crude wooden apparatus, which work resulted in the so- 
called “Morse Telegraph” and its dot and dash a:phabet, 
which was wholly the invention of the partner, Alfred Vail, 
although by the terms of their contract Morse could, and 
always did, claim it as his own, the patents being taken out 
in his name alone. 

A public exhibition was given at Speedwell January 6, 
1838, one was given in New York January 20, and in Febru 
ary one was given at the Capitol at Washington before the 
President, his cabinet, and both Houses, the result being 
the introduction of a bill appropriating $30,000 with which 
to build an experimental line between Washington and 
Baltimore, forty miles in ~~ 

On the night of March 3, 1843, the bill passed and the 
work was started. On May 1, 1844, the line was con- 
structed as far as Annapolis Junction, and Aifred Vail sent 
from there, to Morse at the Capitol, the first public mes- 
sage ever sent by telegraph. ing the ination 
at Baltimore that morning of Clay and Frelinghuysen as 
delegates for president and vice-president. 

On May 24, 1844, the line was opened for business to 
Baltimore, and Morse, at the Capitol, transmitted to Alfred 
Vail, at the Mount Clare station of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Baltimore, this message, “What hath God 
wrought!” Stephen Vaii 

Washington, D. C. 





NOTE 
The ening question was asked by a class member and 
is answered: Who commanded the army of the rebels that 
started from Boston in 1775, in the hazardous expedition 
against Quebec? What became of the soldiers?—Rebecca 
E, Davis, 521 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn, 

The expedition from Boston against 
Quebec was projected and commanded 
by Benedict Arnold, with the sanction 
of Washington. Arnold was placed in 
command of 1100 men and with them 
started from Cambridge September 
11, 1775, by way of the Kennebec and 
Chaudiere rivers. Historians have de- 
clared the enterprise as difficult and 
dangerous as Hannibal's crossing of 


the Alps. The route of march lay 
directly through the wilds of Maine. 
The expedition was conducted with 
consummate ability, although nearly 
ruined by the misconduct of a colonel, 
who, with 200 men deserted and re- 
turned to Massachusetts carrying away 
with them the greater part of the pro- 
visions. There was a loss of another 
200 men through the terrible hard- 
ships to which the army was exposed. 
But on November 13, the little band 
camped on the Heights of Abraham 
and were joined by reinforcements 
from Montgomery, who had captured 
Montreal. 

When Montgomery came an engage- 
ment took place in which he lost his 
life and Arnold received a wound in 
the leg. The latter, for his gallantry 
on this occasion, was made a brigadier- 
general, and he continued the seige of 
Quebec until April, 1776, when he was 
placed in command of Montreal. 
Before the summer was over the Brit- 
ish were able to expel the Americans 
from both Quebec and Montreal and 
repel the invaders from Canadian soil. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL 

First prize: Mrs. J. H. Norcross, 38 
Bowdoin street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Second prize: Mrs. Clara Johnson, 
Hancock, Maine. 

Third prize: Mrs. Fannie Rice, Pros- 
pect Harbor, Maine. 

Fourth prize: Miss Edna E. Burrows, 
Mystic, Conn. 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 

Literature 
1. Thomas Moore was appointed 
registrar of the Admiralty Court of 
Bermuda, but not liking the service 
he left the business in the hands of a 
deputy and sailed for New York. He 
arrived in Washington in June, 1804, 














and was the guest for a week of his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Merry. Mr. 
Merry, who was the British minister to 
this country, presented Tom Moore to 
President Jefferson as “a distinguished 
citizen of Great Britain.” On this oc- 
casion Mr. Jefferson, standing six feet 
two inches, looked coldly down on the 
perfumed five-foot poet, spoke a word 
or two,.then paid no more attention 
to the young man. But years after- 
ward he was delighted with Moore’s 
Irish melodies, and quoted from one of 
the songs during his last illness. 

2. James Russell Lowell, (1819- 
1891). He was the son of Dr. Charles 
Lowell of Cambridge, Mass., whose 
five children were nutured on poetic 
lore from the cradle. James became 
one of our most famous poets, and his 
“Biglow Papers” for comic originality 
have no parallel. 

3. Pierre Jean de Béranger wrote 
many beautiful songs for France. He 
himself wished to be the. song-singer 
of the people, and he was the people’s 
choice as such. He said: “My muse is 
the people,” and no one could take his 
place with them. 

4. The first daily paper published 
in the United States was the “Daily 
Advertiser”, issued in Philadelphia in 
1784. This paper was afterward united 
with nine others to form the present 
“North American.” 


Art. 

1. The symbols in early Christian 
art for the evangelists were for Mat- 
thew, the cherub, because he more 
forcibly represents the human than 
the divine side of Christ; for Mark, the 
lion, because Mark has set forth the 
royal dignity of Christ; for Luke, the 
ox, because Luke especially dwells on 
the priesthood of our Lord, the ox 
being the emblem of sacrifice; for 
John, the eagle, symbol of the highest 
inspiration, because he contemplates 
the divine nature of Christ. 

2. Jacob Jordaens (1593-1678), was 
so, strongly realistic in the treatment 
of his subjects that he was often vul- 
gar. The humorous character of 
many of his pictures distinguishes him 
from other early Flemish artists. 

3. In 1483, when about thirty years 
of age, Leonardo de Vinci went to 
Milan, where he entered the service of 
the reigning duke, working both as 
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sculptor and painter. He instituted the 
Milan Academy of Arts and was made 
its director. In 1497, while master of 
this school, he painted the “Last 
Supper.” 

4. One of the best and most famous 
of Sir David Wilkie’s early pictures is 
“The Chelsea Pensioners Listening to 
the News of Waterloo.” This he was 
commissioned to paint by the Duke of 
Wellington. 


Science 

1. Inthe summer of 1748 Franklin 
and some of his scientific friends had a 
picnic on the banks of the Schuylkill 
river. To show the power of electric- 
ity they set brandy on fire by a spark 
from an electrical machine on the 
other side of the river, using the water 
as conductor. The turkey which they 
ate for dinner was killed by an electric 
shock, and turned, as it roasted before 
the fire, by an electric jack. After 
dinner they drank the health of the 
famous electricians of Europe, salut- 
ing the toast with guns discharged by 
an electric battery. 

2. On the completion of the second 
Atlantic cable in July, 1866, Queen 
Victoria, then at Osborne House, Isle 
of Wight, sent the following message 
to President Johnson: “The Queen 
congratulates the President on the suc- 
cessful completion of an undertaking 
which she hopes may serve as an addi- 
tional bond of union between the 
United States and England.” This 
despatch left Valencia on the twenty- 
eighth day of July. Eight years before, 
on the completion of the first cable, 
the queen had sent a similar congratu- 
latory message to President Buchanan. 
John G. Saxe, in a poem written on 
that occasion amusingly tells the story: 


Bold Cyrus Field, he said, said he, 
“T have a pretty notion 

That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean.” 


Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 
And yet his mind was stable; 

He wa'n't the man to break his heart 
Because he broke his cable, 


“Once more, my gallant boys!" he cried; 
“Three times—you know the fable— 
I'll make it thirty,” muttered he, 
“But I will lay the cable.” 


Once more they tried—hurrah! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion? 

The Lord be praised! The cable's laid 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Loud ring the bells—for flashing through 
Six hundred leagues of water, 

Ol Mother England's benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter. 


coronene tet 


nena 


a CRORE ATT A NAME TIN Oe eee 
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3. Percival Lowell, of Boston, has 
built at Flagstaff, Arizona, an observa- 
tory for the special study of the planet 
Mars. This locality was selected on 
account of the extraordinary clearness 
of the atmosphere. 

4. Samuel F. B. Morse, an American 
artist, first conceived the idea of an 
electric telegraph while on his way 
from Europe to America in 1832. He 
immediately went to work devising 
his apparatus, and three years later, 
in 1835, gave a private exhibition of 
the discovery, using half a mile of wire. 
In. September, 1837, he gave a public 
exhibition in New York, and soon after 
appealed to Congress to aid him in his 
work; but it was not until 1843, after 
many discouraging rebuffs, that he ob- 
tained an appropriation of $30,000 for 
constructing a practical line between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

General 

1. Gretna Green is on the west 
coast of Scotland, just over the border 
line between England and Scotland. 
On account of the very liberal Scotch 
marriage laws, it used to be a favorite 
resort for run-away English couples. 

2. On the west coast of Africa is 
Liberia, a country with a constitution 
modelled upon that of the United 
States. This settlement of free blacks 
was established by Americans, and 
many former slaves from this country 
have been sent there. 

3. The famous Garden of the Gods, 
a valley of wonders, is in central Colo- 
rado, near Pike’s Peak, and about a 
mile and a half from Manitou. 

4. William T. G. Norton (1819- 
1868), was the discoverer and intro- 
ducer of the anaesthetic properties of 
sulphuric ether. After some experi- 
ments upon himself, on September 30, 
1846, by the aid of ether, he painlessly 
extracted a tooth from one of his pa- 
tients; but the first public demonstra- 
tion of his discovery was on October 
16, 1846, at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where in the presence of 
many eminent physicians, he adminis- 
tered ether and Dr. John Collins War- 
ren successfully operated upon a man 
suffering from a tumor of the jaw. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 
Literature 
1. How came Bulwer to add “Lyt- 
ton” to his name? 
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2. What did the following writers 
say of Milton’s literary work: Johnson, 
Cooper, Macauley and Landor? 

3. What great poet did Vittoria 
Colonaa imitate successfully, and 
where did she go after the death of 
her husband? 


4. Who wrote these lines: 


“Nail to the mast her 4 flag, 
Set every threadbare sa 
And give her to the god 4 storms, 
The lightning and the gale,” 


Art 

1. What is Raffaelle ware, and 
what, fora long period, gave it an ex- 
aggerated value? 

2. What is said to be the most mag- 
nificent altar ever erected by the 
Greeks, and what does it commemo- 
rate? 

3. Where is the most imposing 
rock-cut temple of the world? 

4. What is a “Ka” statue? 


Science 

1. Where is there in Europe a new 
tunnel in course of construction that 
will be the largest in the world, what 
is there peculiar about the construc- 
tion, and why is this method employed? 

2. What wonderful invention now 
successfully at work in California will 
solve an important question relative 
to transportation across regions of arid 
desert? 

3. At Edinburg, when and by 
whom was a new star detected? Give 
some of the theories regarding “new 
stars.” 

4. Where was the first practical use 
of the electric light made, and whose 
improvement on Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
was it? Where was the light placed? 


General 

1. What did Francis I. write to his 
mother after the battle of Pavia? 

2. What great institution in this 
country was founded by John Lowell, 
and where is it? 

3. What great events took place in 
1801? 

4. What question brought about the 
war between the United States and 
Mexico? 


PRIZES FOR JUNE 
First prize: “Uncle Terry.” 
Second prize: “With Dewey at 
Manila.” 
Third prize: 
Fourth prize: 


Parker Fountain Pen. 
Cyclometer. 





THE LATE FINANCIAL FUSILLADE IN WALL STREET 
By the Editor 


HEN I sawa dying broker clutch 
W the cyphered tape at the ticker 

as he watched his fortune ebb- 

ing away; when the maddened 
throng, in their frenzy lost to all 
sense of the mystery of life and 
death, hustled out the body of the 
dead broker that there might be 
more room for stampede in the sagging 
market; whenthe gilded sign was 
erased from the marble slab, announc- 
ing another failure; when I saw strong 
men tremble with lip and eyelid, and 
burst into tears; when I saw the hag- 
gard faces of grey-haired women in 
weeds and the fading blight upon the 
beauty of American girls; when the 
storm of wild and piteous shrieks filled 
the air, I thought if these scenes and 
emotions were connected with any- 
thing else—it would be called relig- 
ous or political fanaticism. 

We call it trade—business—finan- 
cial ‘‘operations;” the Genius of gam- 
bling is deified and on the altar glitters 
the grinning Golden Calf. Frequent 
warnings may be of no avail, but 
the handwriting flashed forth on the 
heavy clouds, proclaiming to vaulting 
ambition, o’er leaping itself, Halt! 


When financial cabals strive to 
crush each other by dragging victims 
into a net of ruinous speculation, it is 
a crime as black as treason. Such ruin 
and wreck bring ghastly memories— 
quite as gruesome as the ghostly carn- 
ival that greeted L’Aiglon on the bat- 
tlefield of Wagram. 

After the dead broker was carried 
from the richly furnished office on his 
way to the morgue, a carriage drove 


up and two golden-haired little girls 
rushed to the office, followed by a 
sweet-faced mother. 

“Papa’s gone,” they cried back al- 
most in chorus. A messenger boy pass- 
ed the door humming, “I'd Leave My 
Happy Home for You.” The scat- 


tering last shots of the fusillade 
echoed from the ticker, as it continued 
its relentless history of loss and gain, 
and a family reared in luxury stood 
homeless on the curb, beside the waifs 
peddling pencils, matches and papers. 


After all, there is no great variation 
in humanity. When any individual 
imagines that a great gulf separates 
him from the common work-a-day 
people, he is dreaming iridescent 
dreams. Well, the memorable “Black 
Thursday” at last was over; the 
Northern Pacific had played its part in 
the third great panic. Every phase of 
grateful and disappointed greed could 
be read in the faces of those seeking 
respite from the awful strain in a few 
hours at “home” before the day of 
reckoning. The chimes of old Trinity 
rang out and echoed down the deserted 
street; the statue of Washington in 
front of the Treasury Building seemed 
to assume an attitude of prayer for his 
country, in the gathering shadows. 
And again flashed forth in the shim- 
mering electric glare among the sky- 
scraping towers of Babel the hand- 
writing in the heavens, “Halt! Halt!” 
while the deep-toned bell of old Trin- 
ity tolled the warning echo again and 
again. 


* * * 


Yes! I visited Wall street. No! I 
did not join Messrs, Hill and Morgan, 
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or Hariman and Gould in their Titanic 
struggle for supreme control of the 
trans-continental railroads. Not being 
expected to mix up in stock specula- 
tion, for reasons unnecessary to men- 
tion, I escaped the financial fusillade. 
The scene was fraught with striking 
impressions, and if such a frenzy as 
that which prevailed on Black Thurs- 
day, in May, 1901, continues, we may 
well tremble for the future. Wall 
street was intoxicated with fear, exul- 
tation, greed and despair, and some 
who counted their earnings for the 
day in tens of thousands, spent the 
night in Bacchanalian revelry, and 
others—-well, that side of the picture 
is veiled. 

On the corner of Nassau street I 
saw Russel Sage, calmly picking his 
teeth after a modest noon-day lunch, 
and I heard this grizzly and veteran 
bear growl, “the end is not yet.”” Oppo- 
site the treasury building is the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., where the 
plans were perfected for a railroad 
revolution. Inside the glass partition 
were the keen-eyed partners of the 
absent master, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
poring over his cipher cable instruc- 
tions, and beginning a battle to the 
death for the control of the railroads 
of a continent, that brings to mind 
Landseer’s painting, “The Combat.” 

I saw Mr. Morgan but once, and that 
was but for a moment at his office in 
New York, where he told me emphati- 
cally that “the line was busy!” Now 
actions speak louder than words, and 
admiration is compelled by his truly 
marvelous comprehension of trade 
conditions. His actions emphatically 
insisted that the waste of competition 
necessitates most of the losses, risks 
and failures in business, and is the 
principal cause of panics, distresses 
and hard times. It is mathematically 
certain, he insists, that every man may 
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have work at good wages, if over- 
supply and cut-throat competition 
can be eliminated from business. The 
supremacy of trade interests necessi- 
tates co-operation, and if they won't 
co-operate, he compels them to con- 
solidate. This I say is his idea by 
actions. He figures that when so 
much coal is used, so many men are 
required to produce it, and the de- 
mand for every other product, he 
claims, can be best supplied by con- 
solidation, at a great profit to the 
producer, and. a benefit to the con- 
sumer, by a simple process of mathe- 
matical computation. A thousand 
men earning good stable salaries and 
wages, he insists, is better than a 
thousand men in weak and precarious 
industrial business ventures, who 
grow desperate and “hard up,” preci- 
pitating a ruinous lack of confidence 
in business. teers 

In the flush of the victory, he sighs 
for other worlds to conquer, and he 
makes Brittania fairly tremble over 
“ruling the waves,” in the future, for 
Mr. Morgan’s plans include not only 
the earth, but the high seas as well. In 
looking. directly into his face, the 
fierceness of the settled scowl and 
inferred snarl are dissipated. In fact, 
he has an air of gentleness, but isa 
man of iron and steel clear through, 
and no one could have been better 
equipped for the undertakings which 
he has achieved in making the billion 
dollar steel trust a successful, practi- 
cal business fact. 

* a * 

Now after all was the Wall street 
reaction a panic? Was the self-pos- 
session of the country stampeded? 
The industrial and agricultural returns 
would scarcely indicate that. It was 
nothing more than the dabor throes of 
the birth of a revolution in busi- 
ness. 
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A gamble is a gamble, but a corner 
is acinch that makes a gamble respect- 
able in comparison. The strewn 
wrecks of fortune-seekers in stocks 
were amply warned, but they could 
not realize it. Nature, itself, provides 
a pretty good. object-lesson for every 
phase of human effort. Man—all men 
have these varying moods. The con- 
servative grow reckless; the radical 
grows cautious: the sweet bells will 
jingle out of tune at times. Even the 
ideal family relations have their jars, 
and wherever there is a feeling there 
is friction. And insane impulse is just 
as likely on the stock exchange as any- 
where. With gentlé Maytime comes 
that insiduous ugly mood that precipi- 
tates strikes and strife. 

One sharp answer from James J. 
Hill to E. H. Harriman precipated the 
wild struggles for supremacy in the 
same manner that a church choir re- 


partee is likely to create a division of 
a church. The scenes of that wild 
day are not a lesson in finance, but an 
emphasis of the supremacy of human 
nature over the sealed secret ways 
of impersonal corporative business 
methods. 


* * * 


It does not seem so very long ago 
that I was at the palatial home of 
James J. Hill in St. Paul. There were 
his splendid gallery of paintings, a 
great pipe organ; every evidence of 
comfort—but above all there was the 
man—and his family. Around a great 
fireplace the family were gathered, 
enjoying the solid comfort of a winter 
evening. A committee from “up north” 
called to confer with him concerning 
an extension of his railroad to their 
city. 

Out west he is known as “Jim” Hill, 
and has a legion of friends and a host 
of enemies. Essentially a fighter, he 
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has never hesitated to use his power 
and money to. accomplish ends. His 
success has been a troublesome feature 
in the railroad situation in the West as 
manipulated in Wall street, and when 
he came on to perfect a project of 
larger dividend-paying investments in 
absorbing the Burlington he found 
foemen worthy of his steel, and his 
autocratic answer awakened the am- 
bushed foe. 

The history of his rise has often been 
told, but the man himself is. more in- 
teresting than thedetails. Hisdreams 
of Oriental trade; his development of 
lake traffic; his keen perception of the 
future results of the settlement of 
wilderness lands, and the certainty of 
securing dividends from newly founded 
cities; all show tremendous ability 
and unusual foresight. They tell a 
story of his stopping his special 
car to measure ties on a far off divi- 
sion. The specifications called for six 
inch railroad ties. When he had 
finished he said: “These are only five 
—get another man.” A manserves in 
the same capacity for years; there is 
no fault found; no intimation that 
another way might bring better re- 
sults. Suddenly he is notified of his 
dismissal. When Hill shakes his shag- 
gy locks then is the law declared. The 
financial feud on Wall Street brought 
forth from him a strong protest against 
the modern financial feudal system, 
which he had a part in fostering, 

That winter evening the conversa- 
tion turned upon the subject of trans- 
portation, of which Mr. Hill has made 
a life study ever since he used to drum 
up traffic and shipments for a Mississ- 
ippi steamboat line. In fact he said: 
“Transportation is the science of mod- 
ern Civilization, and it is the one great 
subject upon which I and my friends 
delight to talk.” 

You will notice the peculiarity of 
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his saying “I and my friends,” while 
not grammatically correct, is essen- 
tially right, for it has been “Hill and 
his friends”—Hill first, and correctly 
so, because his was the spirit of con- 
ception and the power of execution. 

As the delegation left Mr. Hill’shouse 
that night, he called each by name 
carefully, had confidentially told them 
of his Rembrandts, Van Dykes and 
other art treasures, and won their 
esteem. Heisa manof purpose,and no 
two men prominent in transportation 
and finance are more capable business 
controllers than James J. Hill and J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Yet it is perilous to 
place such power in the hands of two 
men—and none feel it more keenly 
than they do themselves. 

After all, it is that superlative abil- 
ity of mathematical calculation that 
has made many of the leaders in 
finance. They put two and two to- 
gether and keep right on doing so, 
and do not forget that division, multi- 
plication and subtraction go very well 
with simple addition in reaching posi- 
tive results. 


Now, is money power the only 
strength of man? Let ambitious youth 
analyze the life of the millionaire; if 
very wealthy, he is more exclusive 


than a royal potentate. It requires 
more men to guard him from intru- 
sion and possible assassination than it 
does to protect the President of the 
United States. The mass of begging 
letters, the caravan of callers—all after 
money, recruits into service secre- 
taries, doorkeepers, and a squad of 
detectives. With all his wealth, he is 
simply a human being like you and I, 
for the possession of gold cannot 
make him aught else, although money 
does increase his power for good or 
evil, and his responsibility for use or 
disuse. 
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The sense of power over fellow 
mortals is the fascinating siren that 
holds him captive. Personally, he.has 
to skulk into his office and bury him- 
self behind walls in country places to 
secure rest and leisure. He grows so 
suspicious of humankind, that he will 
see no one who is not vouched for 
with more pomp and red tape thana 
courtier in the palmy days of the 
Bourbons of France. 

* * o 

It is futile to deny that we have in 
America an autocracy of wealth. In 
their country houses, at the seaside 
resorts, they amasse in “sets” and form 
social, family, business and political 
ties among themselves. It is not fair 
to say that wealthy men may not be 
good men—even noble men. A man’s 
worth to his fellow men is after all the 
only true measure of success, and 
there certainly must be a truer mea- 
sure of success than the accumula- 
tion of money, or else the lives of 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
human race are dismal and utter fail- 
ures. American spirit will never toler- 
ate for long an aristocracy of wealth, 
and we may as well face the situation 
first as last. 


aa * * 


Think a moment! Is it the man 
with millions alone that you desire to 
admire and emulate, whose declining 
years have no sunshine or radiance ex- 
cept the glitter of gold. Or is it 
that man whose heart and impulse 
beats with love and helpfulness for 
others; who gives himself to fellow- 
kind! You know them: That old 
school teacher, that pastor, physician, 
business man, lawyer, farmer—no 
matter what profession or trade. He 
won the highest degree obtainable in 
life. He helped others, withstanding 
the stings of ingratitude, and his 
triumph is reflected in the lives of use- 
ful citizens in contented homes. ~ 





Now that the gates of the Pan-Ameri- 

can Exposition are open, the many 
estimates on the attendance July 4, 
which are being sent in to the “Prize 
Competition Editor,” are getting down 
to actual figures. A study of the 


attendance at the Columbia Exposi- 
tion on July 4, in ratio to the opening 
days of May, furnishes a very safe 


basis for computation. The person 
who sends in the first nearest 
correct guess to the attendance at the 
Buffalo Exposition from each state and 
territory, will be chosen a delegate to 
“The National Magazine” convention, 
to be held in August, and all his or 
her expenses will be paid for one 
week. Estimates must be mailed by 
June 15. 
<> 

LARGE number of letters received 

during the past month from old 
subscribers renewing for another year, 
secured a year’s contract for “The 
National Magazine.” Said the adver- 
tiser: 

“Any periodical with such subscrib- 
ers is certain of its future growth. It 
is not the magazine that obtains a 
flood-tide of one year subscriptions, 
but it is those who hold them that 
count for the advertisers. When a 
magazine deserves and has won the 


confidence of its subscribers, and grows 
steadily every day, it will obtain re- 
sults for the advertisers.” 

Now you can understand why those 
letters. you send with renewals are an 
inspiration, not alone to the editor but 
the advertiser. Ten loyal, apprecia- 
tive and interested subscribers are 
more to us than a hundred indiffer- 
ent and transitory readers. 


& * * 


Try to become acquainted with the 
spirit and purpose of our work. 

Our modest pledge is to do 
our best, follow out the purpose origi- 
nated by “The National Magazine” 
of intensifying the American idea in a 
magazine, of keeping always in view 
the national idea and scope. If you 
will follow the plan of the year’s pro- 
vision for your amusement and infor- 
mation, you will find that every sec- 
tion, interest and feature of our great 
country has.in some way been remem- 
bered. The isolated settler on the 
wild prairies; the pioneers in the for- 
ests; the sturdy sinew of factory, farm 
and office; the dweller in the moun- 
tain and at the seaside or suburban 
home; the denizen of the great city; 
the Americans in far off lands; wher- 
ever they are, the American people 
are kept constantly in mind, 
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For years a large personal corres. 
pondence has been carried on, to 
obtain a practical education which 
no college course or close study could 
bestow. With an ambition to know 
America, every state has been visited, 
and thousands of leading Americans 
interviewed in person or by letter. 
The great possibilities of future 
American achievement grows upon 
me more and more, and I hope you can 
understand how much _ depends 
upon your co-operation in making the 
magazine worthy of its purpose. 

Progression is the American 
spirit of the times. There is work— 
always work for us to do—better 
work—still better and better. 

Perhaps I am a heretic in stating 
that a great deal of the talk of “over- 
work” and strenuous life is the apology 
of indolence. We are apt to coddle our- 
selves with the notion that the petty, 
wearisome worries of life are over- 
work. The gospel of work is the gospel 
of content. Of course, this does not 
mean too constant application in one 
thing, but it means that busy hands 
and a busy mind are likely to get the 
very best there is in life. For when 
we love our work, it becomes no 
longer irksome, but restful, when 
kept within proper physical bounds. 

—<»o—- 

T is at intervals that we see the real 

man. Effort may control certain 
impulses, but in the relaxing moments 
the real nature of the individual 
is revealed. And when Benjamin 
Franklin said that industry need 
not wish, he did not mean to encour- 
age idleness under the disguise of 
rest. The cant of “overwork” is cer- 
tainly convenient, but even in the 
coming vacation days, there should be 
some work to do, for industry may be 
called the very foundation of plea- 
sure—it gives a relish to any changes. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 


WHAT a chilling shock comes upon 
us, when from habit we take up the 
pen to write one recently passed away. 
Arriving at a hotelin a strange city 
with a few moments ‘to spare, it was 
always my custom to write an extra 
letter to mother, no matter how brief 
or scrawling; for it would interest her 
dear lonesome heart to have even the 
briefest correspondence with her boys 
every day. The hotel letter heads, 
the first impressions of new cities and 
new lands visited, the little bits of 
local news and motherly talk, gave a 
pleasure to us both; now, alas, only 
sweet, sad memories of a vanished 
past to me. But her letters have in 
them asincerity and homely eloquence 
which no literary beauty or worldly 
wisdom can begin to reveal. The 
cocoon of thought and ideals unravel 
pure silk under the inspiration of 
mother’s love and true womanly 
love and guidance. 
—<— ~~ 
THERE is a lively contest over the 
question as to who is the foremost 
American author living to-day, among 
readers of “The National Magazine.” 
A prize of $10 is offered for the best 
contribution of 200 words, setting 
forth the reasons why the subject oc- 
cupies a foremost position. It is in- 
tended that the answers should apply 
only to authors now living. Now 
don’t forget to send in your selection, 
and give the reasons concisely why, in 
your opinion, he occupies the forerank. 
The contributions must all be re- 
ceived before July 1, 1901, in order 
that the announcement of the success- 
ful contributor can be made in the 
August issue. The first prize is $10 
cash; second, four years’ subscrip- 
tion; third, three years’ subscription; 
fourth, two years’ subscription; and 
fifth, one year’s subscription to “The 
National Magazine.” Let us hear 
from you promptly on the subject, 
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the stock market, who sell what 

they do not possess, and cannot 

deliver, will be placed in aclass by 
themselves in the future, and the re- 
sults of their kaleidoscopic operations 
will be largely confined to themselves. 
This will be as it should be, for there 
is no surer sign of the solid develop- 
ment and growth of any country than 
its absolute independence of these 
purely speculative upheavals at the 
so-called monetary centers. 

In London, in 1824, to speak by the 
book, something like 300 different 
schemes or “bubbles” were launched 
upon a sea of credulous and greedy 
speculation, calling for a capital of 
300,000,000 pounds sterling or $1,459,- 
850,000. Only one fifth of this amount 
was placed by the subscribers, and the 
army of promoters struggled along 
under eighty per cent of watered 
stocks until the close of 1825. Then 
came the crash, proportionately the 
most disastrous in the history of Lon- 
don, and only the emission of a large 
amount of paper by the Bank of Eng 
ladd saved the entire kingdom from 
utter financial collapse. When the 
floodtide of ruin had been reached and 
the waters had begun to recede, it was 
found that England’s one great bank 
had issued notes to the amount of 
20,000,000 pounds, with only 1,000,000 
pounds of specie in the vaults for its 
redemption. For a bank that now 
sends out its paper on the pound for 
pound privilege, this was a lament- 
able condition of affairs. Yet the al- 
most unlimited credit of the Bank of 
England saved many others from being 


T reckless manipulators of 


overwhelmed, and in the end saved 
thousands from utter bankruptcy. 


The time-worn idea of crossing the 
Atlantic in a balloon is again revived, 
but an airship that can accomplish 
this feat has not yet appeared. John 


THE FIRST BALLOON THAT EVER ASCENDED 
IN AMERICA 
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Wise, one of the most noted of Ameri- 
can aeronauts, petitioned Congress in 
1843 for an appropriation for that pur- 
pose, and Mr. Wise requested “all 
newspapers on the globe to notify 
mariners of the possible appearance 
of the giant arrostadt” in its progress 
over the ocean. But all these efforts 
were fruitless. We are not likely to 
witness this method of crossing the 
trackless waste of waters for some 
time to come. Still Professor Wise 
was impelled to remark in 1847 that 
“Ballooning was fifty years ahead of 
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the age,” and if mechanical progress 
kept pace with the onward march of 
intellect, our children would probably 
yet be able to travel to any part of 
the globe without smoke, sparks or 
sea sickness, and at the rate of one 
hundred miles per hour.” 

Appropos ballooning—it is not anew 
thing. George Washington, President 
of the United States of America, gave 
the following passport to the planet 
Mars—that is to a Frenchman going 
up in a balloon: 

“To all towhom these presents may 
come. 

“The bearer hereof, Mr. Blanchard, 
a citizen of France, proposing to 
ascend in a balloon from the city of 
Philadelphia, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
this day, to pass in such direction and 
to ascend in such place as circum- 
stances may render most convenient— 
These are therefore to recommend to 
all citizens of the United States, and 
others, that in his passage, descent, 
return or journeying elsewhere, they 
oppose no hindrance or molestation 
to the said Mr. Blanchard; and that 
on the contrary, they receive and aid 
him with their humanity and good- 
will, which may render honor to their 
country, and justice to an individual 
so distinguished by his efforts to es- 
tablish and advance an art, in order to 
make it useful to mankind in general.” 

(Signed) George Washington 
January 9, 1793. 


e « 

A single glance at the map shows 
why Russia is so eager to possess 
Manchuria, the gateway to the Korean 
peninsula, and eventually to open the 
ocean ports. In 1777, when England 
was being hard pushed in the work 
of conquering the American colonies, 
application was made to Empress 
Catherine, then on the Russian 
throne, for Russian troops for service 





in America. The empress is said to 
have made reply that “In the fullness 
of her affection for the British nation,” 
England could have “any number of 
infantry that might be wanted.” 
Washington, in a letter to Governor 
Trumbell, March 23, 1777, said: “For 
although I do not doubt that they 
(the English) would employ Russians, 
or any other barbarians to accomplish 
their designs, I do not think that there 
isa probability of their being here 
shortly, if at all.” 

“How best to subscribe yourself 
when writing to an affianced lover” is 
a question recently mooted at a young 
women’s club, and without a satisfac- 
tory answer. Perhaps it is not answer- 
able. Miss Abigail Smith, after she 
had plighted her troth to the young 
and somewhat briefless barrister, John 
Adams, afterward president of the 
United States, was both laconic and 
expressive in her “Yours lovingly, 
A. Smith.” os 

Among the latest visitors to the 
President was Colonel Moseby, the 
famous guerilla leader during the Civil 
War. He was on his way to his old 
home in Warrenton, Virginia. He 
was appointed consul at Hong-Kong by 
President Hayes, and served until 
Cleveland’s administration. He has 
been practising law in San Francisco 
since his return in 1885. He is a de- 
cidedly unique character. His thin, 
compressed lips, keen, sharp eye and 
wiry, nervous, energetic make-up im- 
presses one who realizes that he was a 
sharp thorn in the flesh of many a 
Federal commander in the great Civil 
War. ne ag: 

Back in 1848 an exhuberant United 
States minister at Guatemala, Mr. 
Elijah Hise, wrote Secretary of State 
James Buchanan as follows: 
































“By the by, I should like to say 
something on the Cuban question, a 
question upon which I think I am 
pretty well informed, but it would be 
out of place here. I would certainly 
give my support most cordially to an 
administration that should be in favor 
of and knew how to effect the annexa- 
tion of Cuba to the United States.” 

Of course it is in Boston that some 
of the Afro-American women have 
protested against the circulation of a 
book written by one of their own race, 
on the development of the negro in 
America. This suggests that in Boston 
in 1760, an African slave ship was per- 
mitted to unload and sell on the 
auction block the human chattels 
which comprised its cargo. One of 
the items on the invoice was a small, 
barbaric girl, apparently eight years 
of age, purchased by John Wheatly of 
Boston, who soon found that he had 
secured a phenomenon. Showing a 
passionate fondness for books, the 
little African was given full rein, and 
at fourteen years of age, or only six 
years after her escape from barbarism, 
Phillis Wheatley was writing poems, 
whose authorship would have reflected 
credit on the average Boston culture 
of that time. In 1774, a volume of 
poems from the pen of this native giri 
from the wilds of Africa was published 
in London under the patronage of the 
then Countess of Huntington. 

One of the interesting things to be 
remembered about the Duchess of 
Devonshire, whose Gainsborough por- 
trait, after many wanderings, has been 
returned to its rightful owners, was 
her friendship for Charles James Fox, 
and the powerful campaign methods 
the duchess employed in furthering 
the political interests of her favorite. 
For her famous offer of kisses for votes 
has become historical in the election 
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annals of England, and Her Grace of 
Devonshire doubtless originated this 
uncommon method of “bribery and 
corruption” in a close election. She 
died in 1806 at 49 years of age, and 
was keenly interested in American 
affairs, predicting the coming indus- 
trial supremacy of “the young western 
nation.” Now we have possessed her 
portrait with money earned through 
the industrial supremacy she pre- 
dicted, and with all the latitude in 
ladies’ hats for the season, the mem- 
ory of the duchess is perpetuated. 

Some years ago Mrs. Constance 
Leary Harrison had this to say of Presi- 
dent Washington's first sweetheart: 

“Mrs. George William Fairfax, the 
object of George Washington’s early 
and passionate love, lived to an ad- 
vanced age at Bath, England, widowed, 
childless and utterly infirm. Upon 
her death, at the age of 81, letters 
(still in the possession of the Fairfax 
family) were found in her effects, 
showing that Washington never for- 
got his youthful disappointment.” 

Mrs. Fairfax, before her marriage, 
was Miss Sarah Carey of Hampton, 
Virginia. Washington, in 1758, when 
she was the wife of another, wrote 
Mrs. Fairfax some very lover-like 
epistles. Once, expressing his pleas- 
ure that she had written to him, he 
said: “In silence now I express my joy. 
Silence, which, in some cases, I hope 
the present, speaks more intelligently 
than the sweetest eloquence.” 

And what would Mrs. Martha Custis 
Washington have thought of this ex- 
tract to Mrs. Fairfax, written by her 
old lover in 1798, or only a year before 
he died: “None of such events, how- 
ever, or all of them together, have 
been able to eradicate from my mind 
the recollection of those happy mo- 
ments, the happiest in my life, whicli 
I have enjoyed in your company.” 











A GLIMPSE OF STATE STREET, BOSTON 


By Robert G. Anderson, of the ‘Financial News” and ‘New England Statist’ 


the centralization of the financial 

energy of New England, precisely 

as Wall street, New York, is the 
financial heart of the country at large; 
yet by no means is State street pro- 
vincial in its scope. It has always 
played a large part in the industrial 
development of theentire country, and 
there is not a state in the Union that 
has not enjoyed the beneficent effects 
of Boston capital. From the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from Alaska to the 
Gulf, the money power of State street 
has found employment, and the magic 
of its influence has made itself felt in 
a thousand and one ways. - Railroads 
have been constructed over trackless 
wastes, towns and cities have had 
their being; the desert has been made 
to bloom, through this instrumental- 
ity. The hand of the State street 
financier directs the destinies of scores 
of mining and miscellaneous properties 
that are scattered over the expanse of 
the United States and his word is law 
to a multitude of people in every walk 
of life. And the State street financier, 
as a rule, is not an ostentatious indi- 
vidual. Hecares little for the lime- 
light of notoriety, and is content to 
allow the results of his labors tospeak 
forthemselves. For that reason, there 
are dozens of men in financial Boston, 
of exceptional calibre, who are never 
heard of outside of the immediate 
sphere of their influence. This is one 
way in which the inherent conserva- 
tism of your true Bostonian is exem- 
plified, for he has never been educated 
up to the point where his mental 
appetite craves a pabulum of con- 
spicuousness. Men of modest mien 


See street, Boston, represents 





but of far reaching importance, walk 
daily from their Back Bay homes to 
their offices and back again, and a 
stranger would be at a loss to single 
them out in the crowded streets from 
those upon whom the sunlight of for- 
tune has shone less brightly. 
* * * 

Of course there are exceptions in 
this as in other matters, just as you 
will find the offices of the promoters of 
impossible wild-cat ventures in close 
juxtaposition to those of the Street's 
most conservative institutions. But 
these exceptions are not numerous. 

It is the fundamental solidity of 
State street that is its conspicuous at- 
tribute, and if Wall street is the specu- 
lative arena of the country par excel- 
lence, then none the less is State street 
the lode-stone that attracts to itself 
those in quest of investments, and the 
supply of gilt-edged securities seldom 
exceeds the demand. This ever-flow- 
ing tide of investment funds is the 
country’s tribute to State street con- 
servatism. Nowhere in the country 
is there keener judgment of the merits 
of investment securities than will be 
found here. There are more than a 
score of houses whose specialty is to 
cater to the demand for stocks and 
bonds of gilt-edge quality, and it is a 
notable fact that in recent years im- 
posing branch offices of metropolitan 
bond houses have been opened on the 
Street. New issues of bonds are keen- 
ly competed for, and owing to the 
acute judgment displayed by Boston 
houses in bidding for these flotations, 
it is seldom that a tempting morsel of 
this character fails to find lodgement 
in State street’s capacious maw, 
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The writer believes that the finan- 
cial destiny of Boston lies in the 
direction of even a greater expansion 
of this investment field. If this is to 
prove true, as there appears to be the 
best of reasons for believing, then State 
street can afford to look upon the 
diminution of its influence as an in- 
dividual speculative center, with com- 
parative complacency. Speculatively 
speaking, the ascendency of Wall 
street over State street, has become so 
obvious as to be beyond argument. 
During the past decade New York has 
gradually absorbed many companies 
that originally were domiciled in Bos- 
ton, and the control of such roads as 
Atchison, Union Pacific, Burlington 
and Mexican Central has passed into 
the hands of financial giants of New 
York, so that to-day, in the local ex- 
change, trading in the securities of 
these properties finds its initiative in 
Wail street. * These roads found their 
inception largely in the brains of New 
England financiers of a past genera- 
tion, and were exploited largely by 
money that passed through State 
street. The passing to New York of 
the control of these properties has 
been merely one phase of the manifest 
tendency of the times toward concen- 
tration, and there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstance that reflects discredit upon 
State street. 

Having lost its railroads, State street 
is now threatened with the loss of its 
copper mines, or at any rate, with the 
loss of a portion of those properties 
which have been so long identified with 
Boston. For years State street en- 
joyed, practically, a monopoly of 
the trading in the shares of these 
mines, but now it looks as though it 
will eventually have at least to divide 
this honor with Wall street. Sev- 
eral years ago when there came the 
first indistinct rumors of a great con- 
solidation of copper properties under 
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the direction of the Standard Oil 
magnates, the Street was inclined to 
laugh at the idea, but it has long since 
changed its mood, and now realizes 
that this is precisely what is to come 
about. The early stages of this con- 
solidation, which has to this day been 
anything but perfected, was accom- 
panied by one of the most remarkable 
epochs of speculation in the coppers 
that has ever been witnessed on the 
Street. Oddly enough, this boom cul- 
minated with the official announce- 
ment of the formation of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Co. The weeks and 
months that followed this latter inci- 
dent were fraught with discomfort to 
many a habitue of the Street, but 
this has happily passed, and State 
street is now inits former position of 
strength, and quite ready, so many 
people believe, for another boom in 
the “coppers,” as they are called. If 
this anticipated boom _ eventuates, 
however, itis doubtful if it partakes 
of the indiscriminate character of the 
last one. 

Underlying the conservatism of Bos- 
ton there is an undercurrent of spe- 
culation that from time to time works 
upward and spreads over the surface 
of the body financial. In the copper 
boom which culminated three years 
ago, this speculative streak became so 
well defined that the caution which 
normally belongs to New England, 
was swept aside. Money was plenti- 
ful, and passed like water through 
the stock exchange and into the 
pockets of the promoters of mining 
propositions of every description of 
value or worth. Promoters gravi- 
tated to State street from every quar- 
ter. New companies were floated by 
the dozen weekly, and so keen was 
public appetite for ventures of this 
description that in many cases the 
shares of the newly-floated companies 
doubled in value before the date of 














payment of subscription came around. 
The public went mining wild, just as 
the people of Great Britain worked 
themselves into a speculative frenzy 
during the exploitation of the Kaffirs 
under the influence of the late Bar- 
ney Barnato and his associates. It is 
true that no one in Boston made such 
large fortunes during that period as 
were credited to the Kaffir coterie, 
but it is not to be gainsaid that many 
people made much money asa result 
of the upheaval of copper mining 
prices in 1899. ‘ 


One of the striking features of the 
make-up of financial Boston is the man- 
ner in which various interests of a 
widely divergent character are bound 
together. For example, we will say 
that the head of a big stock exchange 
house is also president of a prominent 
national bank. One of his partners 
will be treasurer of a locally con- 
trolled railroad property, another 
junior member of the firm will be 
managing director of a group of min- 
ing properties and soon. These affili- 
ations with all their ramifications will 
be found to dovetail in such a manner 
that before one gets to the end of these 
possible combinations it will be found 
that a large portion of the people of 
the Street have some connection with 
every one of the parties in this broker- 
age concern. 

Probably the same rule applies else, 
where, but it is doubtful if it is so 
characteristic of other financial centers 
as it is of Boston. 

* * * 

From nine o’clock, or thereabouts, in 
the morning until four o’clock in the 
afternoon there is an air of bustling 
activity about the Street. Bank 
clerks, carrying bags of bank notes to 
the clearing houses; brokerage boys 
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running from office to office, with wal- 
lets plethoric with certificates of stocks 
and bonds, and messengers in the em- 
ploy of the news services, lend an air 
of liveliness to the Street. Oncorners, 
sometimes in groups and sometimes 
alone, there are sedate men, who 
loiter on the sidewalks all the business 
day, but they are never in the way of 
the passerby unless he be of the for- 
bidden type. These quiet men com- 
pose what is known as the “bank 
squad” and while they linger bank 
messengers carry their currency, and 
brokerage clerks their securities and 
certificates in perfect serenity. 

The duties of these guardians of 
State street’s peace of mind are not 
ordinarily onerous, for crime is not a 
frequent visitor, but nevertheless these 
men are ever on the qui-vive, and’one 
never knows when a message from 
headquarters will command them to 
follow an embezzler to Canada or 
South America or any other quarter 
of the globe where the atmosphere is 
more congenial to the minds of the 
custodians of other people’s cash. 

State street is a storied thorough- 
fare indeed, and from the time when 
the life blood of Crispus Attucks, who 
was the first to die in War of the Revo- 
lution, flowed on its pavements down 
to the present time it has always been 
a maker of history. The sole survivor 
of the older days is the old State 
House, with the lion and the unicorn, 
that sits at the head of the street in 
singular contrast to its towering con- 
temporarties. 

* * 

This antique relic has lately been 
renovated and is now resplendent in a 
glory of yellow and gold, quite a fit- 
ting color scheme for the most con- 
spicious landmark of the financial ar- 
tery of New England. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RUG CONGRESS 


By Flynn Wayne 


Yes, that’s what it was—held on 

the large display floor of Joel 

Goldthwait & Company, Boston, 
Mass., where come, from all parts of 
the world, Oriental and modern rugs, 
as representatives of their kind; the 
one place where no rug or carpet from 
the most distant climes isa stranger; 
where thousands from the great Ori- 
ental markets stop in passing as a very 
caravan of the carpet trade. 

The first bright, balmy days of May 
had come. The nights were cool 
and refreshing under the silvery glow 
of the mpon, and at the hour of clos- 
ing there was an exodus of clerks 
and salesmen to enjoy the pleasures 
of such an evening. And yet, if one 
could have stepped inside the great 
establishment, he would have been 
astonished at the sight. Crowding 
onto the main floor came rugs of every 
description; some with dignified prog- 
ress, others with a delightful swagger 
of independence and almost indiffer- 
ence, suggesting the untamed pride of 
Arab or Turkoman. Every hue of the 
rainbow shone in their apparel, and 
for his necktie each seemed to have 
selected that tint which was most dis- 
tinctively his own. Rose and wine- 
red, yellow, tawny, blue, green, orange 
and ivory-gold were the predominant 
shades. 

A Saxony Wilton walked slowly down 
the room until he reached the im- 
promptu platform. Rap! Rap! Rap! 

“Will you kindly come to order? It 
gives us great pleasure to welcome 
you here to-night with your American 
cousins. This is a free country, and 
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we want you to enjoy perfect liberty. 
I will give way to some worthy rug 
you may name for chairman.” 

“Buddah Herati,” called several. 

“Second it,” called as many more. 

“Buddah Herati has been nominated. 
All in favor say aye—the ayes have 
it, and Buddah Herati, the eminent 
Persian, is our chairman.” 

With a slow and stately movement 
the newly elected chairman advanced. 
Turning, as he reached the platform, 
he said: 

“Fellow Orientals: I deeply appre- 
ciate the honor done me. We are as- 
sembled in convention here to-night 
to discuss a subject that lies near the 
hearts of us all, ‘The Oriental Carpet 
in Occidental Homes,’ and I hope you 
will discuss it freely and openly, as the 
spirit moves. 

“I will nominate Rug Boukhora of 
Turkistan, in Central Asia, as secre- 
tary of this convention, and he will 
call the roll of delegates present.” 
Spreading himself so that his deep-red 
background, covered with striking 
designs of brown, green and orange 
shades would be displayed to its best 
effect, the new secretary covered his 
dark eyes with curious glasses and 
proceeded to call the roll. 

“Kirman, Senne, Sereband, Shiraz, 
Iran, Shirvan, Boukhara, Afghan, 
Beluchistan, Daghistan, Kazak, Ganje 
Kurdistan, Melez Karabagh Derbent, 
Begama, Hamedan, Cashiur Kilims 
Goraovan, Serakh, Anatolian, Mousoul, 
Yourouk, Gulistan.” 

“There seems to be a most complete 
representation of all important rugs 
present,” spoke up the chairman. 
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“The question is now open for dis- 
cussion.” 

“Mr. Chairman.” 

“Rug Derbent, of Asia Minor.” 

“My friends, my place is always at 
the beginning, being a corridor rug*by 
adoption, and I take it on myself to 
lead you into a general discussion to- 
night. I confess that when we left 
that great exporting place, Smyrna, a 
great lonesomeness came over me, 
that even the territic ordeal of cleans- 
ing for exporting did not remove. 
How can I ever forget the Phryiam 
mountains, where feed the famous 
sheep of Brusa, herded under the 
shadow of Mount Olympus, the fabled 
abode of Grecian gods.” 

“Cut out the poetry,” put in the 
Secretary Boukarah mischievously, at 
the same time broadening his wine-red 
stripes in laughter. But the Derbent 
only turned a shade darker and con- 
tinued : 

“I feel my color glow with a deeper, 
rosier lustre as I recall those days, and 
yet with it all, I never knew what real 
appreciation was until I was exported. 
Here people rave over me by the hour, 
and that is a satisfaction to me, as it is 
to any rug. So, my friends, I am 
hesitating between homesickness and 
appreciation in this matter. I am 
anxious to hear from others.” 

“Mr. Chairman.” 

“Your name, please.” 

“Rug Kazak, representing the Cos- 
sacks of Southern Russia.” 

“Proceed.” 

“Although, as rugs, we have the 
heaviest nap of any rug of relative 
size, yet I want to say we are not 
asleep at such a time as this.” His 
three wild-looking, star-like eyes en- 
circled with wide and narrow striped 
borders of blue, ivory and dark-green, 
bore out his remark. ‘Each of us 
treasures memories of our Oriental 
homes that can never be erased. I, 


too, can remember when the wool was 
washed in the clear, cold streams, 
carded on long, sharp needles set in a 
massive block of hard wood, which 
combed out the refuse and left the long 
fibres ready fo. spinning. Nor shall I 
forget the silk-bodiced maids whose 
skilful fingers twirled the ancient 
spindle and prepared the softly spun 
wool.” 

“More poetry, I see,” interrupted 
the Boukarah, keeping up his per- 
petual smile, but Kazak, following 
Derbent’s example, did not deign to 
notice it. 

“And this and much more comes to 
me in a flood of memories to-night as I 
gaze upon this convention, and if we 
arrive at no conclusion I shall be more 
than compensated by these pleasant 
memories.” 

“As this seems to be a kind of an ex- 
perience meeting,” said a staid old 
Gulistan, whose pile was wearing thin, 
“IT can keep the wheel spinning by 
telling a real old-time love-affair that 
I witnessed while in the loom.” 

“A bald-headed bachelor to recite 
romance,” exploded the effervescent 
Boukarah. ‘Here, pages,” address- 
ing the little Persian mats, who were 
ready for service, “roll me in a rain- 
barrel of tears for an inkwell.” But 
the Gulistan was staunch and servic- 
able and he did not let a little thing 
like that bother him, and proceeded in 
his matter-of-fact way. 

“A young Kurdish maiden was tak- 
ing some yarn from the spindle one 
day, to be dyed in the vat of natural 
dyes made from native herbs and 
roots, and with her lover plighted her 
troth over the work. The gay young 
fellow dipped his finger in the vat, and 
marked her brown arm with his name. 
The next day he rode away on a 
dangerous foray and, so far as I know, 
never returned. The maiden pined’ 
for him as she worked over the Persian 
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characters that encircle my border and 
each one speaks a love message to 
that absent lover—” 

“Whew! open the windows!” came 
at the speaker like a chilling blast, but 
he weathered it. 

“And now, scores of years after- 
wards, the spell of that true lover’s 
devotion seems to haunt me. Never 
has human foot pressed upon me but 
that thoughts of love have entered the 
heart, or at least that tender sym- 
pathy for others which is the most per- 
fect love.” 

“Please give the secretary five 
minutes for special business,” said the 
Boukarah innocently, as he picked a 
raveling off the chairman’s back and 
went among the females to match it, 
while the assembled convention broke 
outin a roarof laughter. The chair- 
man, however, was not to be duped. 
He rapped loudly for quiet, and the 
natural order of the convention was 
quickly resumed. 

“From the time that our designs were 


traced in sand or ruled in squares on 
paper,” said asober Daghestan, resum- 
ing the discussion, “human life and 
passion has been expressed in our 
creation, and this is not strange when 
we know that women do nearly all the 


knotting. The little girls begin to 
learn when they are six or seven years 
of age, sitting beside their mothers or 
other relatives, and what is more 
natural or pleasing to them than to 
weave their little heart secrets into 
our strong mesh.” 

“Rug Shiraz, of Persia,” called out 
the chairman, as he caught a beckoning 
of the striped selvage and dainty tas- 
seled end. 

“Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to 
look at this matter from a philoso- 
phical standpoint, that of longevity.” 

“A rug running 400 knots to the 
square inch ought to be able to make 
good time,” said the Gulistan, trying 


to play even on his own interruptions. 

“Persian, Turcoman, Kurd, Turk 
and Arab consider us a luxurious 
lounge to rest and sit upon. They 
never cross us or stand upon us with 
heavily shod feet, as is the case in 
these climes, but always uncover their 
feet, and it is due to this that we, who 
embody years of artistic work and 
skill, have retained such beauty and 
usefullness after daily service to one 
generation after another. Is it nota 
crime to enter the channels. of the 
world’s commerce and trade if sucha 
course must shorten our lives and des- 
troy works of art which cannot be re- 
placed?” 

“Now see here, my good friends,” 
drawled out an Ispahan, who had been 
away from home for many years, and 
was thoroughly up in the ways of his 
new owner, “don’t get scared at 
nothing. I’ve been here over twenty- 
five years and I have not lost one pile 
out of my 400,000. I’m with an artist, 
and he’s as much in love with me as 
with his best girl. I was just thinking 
when I came here to-night that I must 
have certainly found the fountain of 
perpetual youth. If you could see the 
loving way that fellow pats me when 
he calls me ‘the friend whose friend- 
ship never fades,’ you’d all be glad to 
quit your wandering peoples and the 
hot Orient for a berth like mine.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said a 
bluff Shirvan, screwing up one yellow 
eye in thought. “How shall I, who 
have been a prayer rug for genera- 
tions, and have heard the thanks and 
petitions of generation after genera- 
tion, the most precious heirloom in 
our house for a century or more, will- 
ingly surrender myself into the hands 
of the trading carpet buyers.” 

“Mr. Yourouk,” announced the 
keen-eyed chairman, who had noticed 
the venerable rug rise up in the corner. 

“A Yourouk! A Yourouk!” whis- 
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pered several, then all was still, in 
anticipation of what he might say. 

“Mr. Chairman, fellow members: 
‘Some of you know the land of my 
birth, far back in those mountains of 
Persia where the herdsmen, almost un- 
civilized in other respects, have always 
shown such deftness and taste in the 
art of rug-making. Well, my friends, 
allisnowchanged. Thirty years have 
passed since the last Yourouk rug was 
woven, and it will soon be a lost art 
among my people. The rapid growth 
of trade and commerce is making itself 
felt even in our Oriental home, and 
soon your makers, like mine, will sell 
their sheep’s wool to feed the hungry 
weaving machines of modern times. 
Then will Oriental rugs lose their in- 
dividuality. Then we will be only rugs, 
without romance or history to keep 
us from being trodden down under the 
feet of man.” 

“IT came from the province of Khor- 
rassan and -Irak-Ajemi, where some 


thousands of weavers are employed,” 
said a modest Serebend, loweri*g his 


dark-blue eyes. “This would show 
that this branch of Oriental industry is 
not declining. I cannot bring myself 
to believe the fears of some-of my 
predecessors are well founded.” 

“Will the new rugs stand the test?” 
asked the lean Camel’s hair of the 
speaker. 

“What test?” 

“The old Persian test for a good 
carpet. Can you drop a red-hot char- 
coal upon them without injury?” 

“Yes sir. The red coal leaves a 
singed brown spot, and our carpets, 
being good ones of the first quality, the 


singed wool can be brushed off with- 
out leaving the first trace of the burnt 
wool discernable afterward. I am 
ready to have the test tried on me if 
anyone doubts my words.” 

“It is enough,” said the chairman 
gravely, “to know that you are here 
with Joel Goldthwait & Company to 
establish your genuineness. It is get- 
ting late, and I think we shall soon 
have to close this session. I feel sure 
you have all profited by and enjoyed 
the general discussion which has taken 
place, if for no other reason than that 
it has drawn us together and promoted 
sociality and kept down rivalry and 
jealousy. Our next meeting will be 
held one year from to-night in this 
same place, by which time we will 
have welcomed many more, both 
friends and strangers, from the Orient, 
for Joel Goldthwait & Company never 
tire of importing beautiful Oriental 
rugs for their appreciative, patrons. 
The meeting is adjourned.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I’ve a motion to 
make.” 

“Rug Boukarah.” 

“I move that a copy of the minutes 
of this meeting be presented to Joel 
Goldthwait & Company, to be handed 
to their customers for the promotion 
of interests to all concerned.” 

“You've heard the motion. All in 
favor—it is unanimously carried. If 
there is no further business the meet- 
ing stands adjourned.” 

Noiselessly the rugs moved back to 
their accustomed places, rolled up and 
went to sleep, and the first great inter- 
national rug congress was a thing of 
the past. 





MODERN VENTILATION 


at first appear, it may be con- 
fidently said that more lives are 
lost through lack of ventilation of 
railway cars than in railway accidents. 
Every person who has ever traveled 
on a railway train for any distance; 
and what American has not; knows 
from his own personal experience the 
dire and fatal effects of lack of ventila- 
tion. The subtle and insidious results 
of foul air, and strong draughts cannot 
be adequately computed in statistics. 
Deadly chills from opened windows, 
sick headaches and the inhalation of 
microbe-laden air in close cars, im- 
plant the seeds and ripen the germs of 
numberless fatal diseases which crowd 
the tables of mortality with untimely 
victims. 


GQ estan as the statement may 


The crowning glory of the Ameri- 
can railway service is the Pullman 
Palace Car, which has been generally 
adopted and is fully appreciated by 


the traveling public. The luxuries of 
the Pullman car and the perfection 
of other details of American railway 
equipment have been potent factors 
in making this country a commercial 
and industrial world power, from 
which must follow an unrivalled inter- 
national supremacy. 

Still, with all this perfection of rail- 
way equipment, one vital thing was 
lacking, and that was a simple system 
of ventilation—the proper circulation 
of fresh air, which is indispensable to 
life and health. 

Associated for many years with the 
invention, construction and equip- 
ment of the Pullman Palace Cars was 
Charles Lewis Pullman, brother of the 
late George M. Pullman. Together, 
the brothers perfected this great tri- 


umph of the railway age, and the 
names will always be associated with 
the acknowledged.comforts of modern 
travel by rail. Yet, great as these 
successes have been, it remained for 
Mr. Charles L. Pullman to supply a 
means of perfect ventilation. This 
he has done, and has evolved a ventila- 
tor which has even surpassed its prim- 
ary intention as a perfect car ventila- 
tor, and become a general necessity in 
ail inclosed spaces, wherever fresh air 
is desired. Its design is strikingly 
simple, consisting of a metallic hood, 
inside of which is a shifting valve so 
daintily balanced that it practically 
splits the air, keeping off drafts, dust 
and cinders, and admitting only a cur- 
rent of air. This automatic valve 
closes on the side from which the wind 
is blowing and opens the opposite 
aperture, admitting practically the 
same amount of air, but screened from 
cinders, dust, smoke and other dis- 
agreeable and dangerous substances. 

This device is really the most valu- 
able result of a life-time given to study 
and experiment by a practical car 
builder. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and as early as 1874 and 1876, 
the State health reports of Massachu- 
setts were largely devoted to this sub- 
ject of ventilation; and especially 
car ventilation, which it was claimed 
should be enfored by law in the inter- 
ests of public health. Scientists and 
learned men have been delving into 
the theories of ventilation even from 
the time of Aristotle to find a solution. 
The horrors of prison life, and its foul, 
stifling air, from the earliest ages have 
been typical of the severest punish- 
ment. But through the ages learned 
men in searching dusty tomes and 
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time-honored theses, have left it for 
the hard-headed, keen-eyed and ex- 
perienced car-builder to obtain prac- 
tical results. No theories of forced 
draft, down or up, confounded him; 
he simply sought Nature’s own way of 
doing it, and in this there is a thought 
for the philosopher. Nature’s work- 
manship has no equal. 

My attention was first attracted to 
this ventilator at the White House in 
Washington. If there ever were a 
great number of public buildings in the 
world that needed perfect ventilation, 
the government buildings at Washing- 
ton stood first in the line of inferior- 
ity, and yet, here, for the first time in 
my life, I found a perfectly ventilated 
apartment. I had been in it many 
times before and invariably left the 
stuffy room with a headache, while a 
few cigars made the conditions simply 
unbearable. This time, however, I 
noticed the window raised about four 
inches and a neat screen or shutter in 
the center of which was an oxidized 
iron box projecting about aninch. It 
looked like a convenient match safe. 
At the top of this was a screened 
opening, and through this slender 
aperture flowed a continuous stream 
of fresh air, so that the air was almost 
free of smoke although there was a 
score of persons present, with a dozen 
cigars going full blast. Nevertheless 
the room was thoroughly ventilated. 
The theory of it all was exceedingly 
simple. These ventilators were the 
lungs of the room, doing the breath- 
ing automatically, the continual influx 
of fresh air displacing the vitiated air. 
There must be just so much air in a 
room. “Nature abhors a vacuum,” 
(you remember it says so in the old 
school books) and as soon as one kind 
of air is exhausted other air or some- 
thing else must take its place; just as 
in breathing you exhale impure and 
inhale pure air—when pure air is ob- 


tainable. Only Nature’s own -auto- 
matic forces are relied upon to exhaust 
the foul and replace it with pure air, 
and no applied power is needed to 
graduate the supply or vary the tem- 
perature, although both can be regu- 
lated by a slanting valve which per- 
fectly protects one from dangerous 
draughts. 

Ventilation is needed in every con- 
dition. where people are gathered to- 
gether in any closed space or shelter. 
The great primary laws of health de- 
mand it, and the time is not far distant 
when the Pullman Ventilator will be 
as necessary and essential in a build- 
ing as windows or doors. 

The history of the invention is in- 
tensely interesting. Mr. Pullman, as 
contracting agent for the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, together with 
his brother, A. B. Pullman, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, have made their 
personalities felt in every cer con- 
structed, because of their mastery of 
details. . With the idea of securing 
every comfort and convenience always 
in mind, the manufacture of the Pull- 
man car was a constant evolution. 
The little ‘fixings’ were always 
handy; in a dining-car the appearance 
of homelikeness was always studied; 
the finish must be neat, of taking 
color and agreeable appearance; and 
experiments for improvements were 
always the order of the day. But the 
one supreme defect that bothered him 
was ventilation. On a trip to Wash- 
ington some years ago, Mr. C. L. Pull- 
man tore up an old letter while stand- 
ing on the platform of an observation 
car at the rear of the train. He ob- 
served how the fragments eddied about 
and scattered. He went inside, and 
from a pasteboard cloak box con- 
structed a ventilator. It worked all 
right, and he was delighted. The 
wind changed, but the ventilator did 
not, 
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Then came to him the first blank 
feeling of disappointment. He quickly 
saw that the vital point was to make 
it automatic. This he set about todo 
in his own practical way. He was not 
a dreaming inventor or theorist, but a 
practical car builder, who, first of all, 
wanted results. The new hood was 
constructed with openings at both 
ends, and consequently the light metal 
arc-shaped valve poised on a perpen- 
dicular frame, responded even to a 
breath, so that when the wind blew 
one way the wind entered from the 
opposite side, breaking the force of 
the draught, and was absolutely auto- 
matic. For nine years he studied the 
subject broadly and comprehensively, 
looking carefully for every possible 
cause of failure, and the more simply 
he constructed it the more perfectly 
it operated. 

The crowded, 


stuffy street car, 


teeming with human sweat and the 
fumes of carbonic acid gas, in which 


all sorts and conditions of people are 
breathing again and again the same 
poisonous air, while they gaze listlessly 
upon signs forbidding expectorating, 
are a constant menace to health. The 
only supply of air comes from the 
open transoms, which shoot chilly 
tremors down the backs of the im- 
prisoned passengers. The public are 
beginning to appreciate the way in 
which diseases are spread in all ill- 
ventilated street cars, and the so-called 
“contagious diseases” are by no means 
the only epidemics carried through con- 
tact with foul air in public places. 
The universal adoption of what are 
called “modern conveniences,” baths, 
closets, sewers, steam-heat, water- 
pipes, gas, etc., in American homes 
and living apartments, bring with 
them added perils from fatal and 
poisonous gasses, and ventilation is 
the only possible equalizing factor, 
because pure air is the life of the 


blood. Expert chemists insist that the 
air of an average railroad coach filled 
with people should be changed every 
four minutes, and this means that 
15,000 cubic feet of fresh air must pass 
through the car every minute. Now 
with a ventilator at each window the 
requisite fresh air is readily furnished, 
and more than this, it equalizes the 
temperature of the car, obviating 
those health-destroying changes from 
heat to cold in cars, which the brake- 
man, out and in at every station, tries 
to regulate with his steam-pipe key. 

Professor John Fiske of Harvard 
wrote some time ago: “Americans 
pride themselves on being extremely 
practical, but we have not yet learned 
how to ventilate a Pullman car.” 

What an appropriate and happy co- 
incidence it is, that in mastering the 
subject of ventilation for a Pullman 
car, Mr. Pullman has comprehended 
the entire subject of ventilation, and 
been able to apply with equal effect to 
Professor Fiske’s lecture room at Har- 
vard or to a car. 

The government hospitals are being 
fitted with this simple and effective 
device, which supplies the best of 
tonics to the suffering and convales- 
cent. 

Traveling men are carrying adjust- 
able ventilators with them, ready for 
use in railroad cars and at hotels. It 
gives them fresh air without dangerous 
draughts. 

Tests made in refrigerator, fruit and 
stock cars have found them indispen- 
sable, as they protect perishable pro- 
ducts with Nature’s best preservative, 
more effective than ice. 

And on board ship! Well, no sea- 
sick passenger needs to be told what 
“fresh air” means when the symptoms 
are coming on! The gasp of the vic- 
tim for “more air” can usually be met 
only by going on deck and enduring 
the stress of stormy weather, The air 
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of most cabins and staterooms is 
sickening. The air may be sent up in 
gales or puffs by some artificial pro- 
cess, but what is needed is a steady, 
direct supply through just such a 
medium as the Pullman ventilator. It 
is the steady succession of breath by 
breath that sustains life, and not the 
- furious rushes of gales of air. And it 
is this gentle, steady, persistent per- 
colation and defusion of fresh air that 
brings the practical results desired in 
ventilation. 

Tests have also been made in ships 
carrying livestock, where the percent- 
age of loss is absolutely reduced to a 
minimum, by giving the stock a steady 
supply of air, instead of smothering 
them in their own breath. 

All closed carriages or conveyances 
can be provided with the Pullman 
Ventilators at very little expense, and 
have the best system extant always 
ready for use. 

It requires no technical knowledge 
to observe and realize the practical 
and positive hygienic advantages of 
the Ventilator. 

Although this invention was pri- 
marily made to conquer the problem 
of car ventilation, Mr. Pullman builded 
better than he knew. It is a ventila- 
tor which will soon be in general use 
as glass itself, wherever fresh air is 
required. It is no longer a luxury, 
but a positive necessity. 

Have you ever awakened from a re- 
freshing night’s rest stimulated with 
the fresh, pure air of springtime, when 
after the long winter siege you have 
been able to “leave the window open?” 
Then you know what the Pullman 
Ventilator will do 365 nights in the 
year. ” 

Have you ever awakened with a 
crick in your neck occasioned by that 
sweeping draught that occasionally 
creeps in and around the curtains of a 
Pullman sleeper? You sought for air, 


and it was no air, or the draught. This 
ventilator gives the air without the 
crick! 

Have you ever had to get up and 
close the windows when a rain and 
wind storm had set in, and lie and 
pant for breath, till the storm was 
past or morning dawned? Then you 
would certainly appreciate a pure air 
sentinel, which can be trusted to watch 
over the supply and demand, and regu- 
late itself to avoid a draught as deli- 
cately as a barometer records the 
weight of the atmosphere. 

Have you ever been overcome with 
heat in church, when you tried brave- 
ly to avoid a somnolent protest againt 
the preacher’s long-drawn eloquence? 
The fidgety sexton, with his long 
stick, lowering and raising windows in 
the hope of keeping the congregatior 
awake, always breaks in upon and dis 
turbs the minister in reaching hi. 
climax, and of course everyone is 
tempted to- “look around.” Or the 
dutiful deacon in the. front pew jeal- 
ously watches for draughts or the way 
the wind blows, to assist in keeping 
the audience awake without the pre- 
center’s staff. 

‘And now, O Sextant, let me beg of you 

To let a little Are into our church! 

(Pewer Are is se?tain proper for the pews ) 

And do it weak days and Sundays tew. 

It ain’t much trouble; only make a hole 

And put ina PULLMAN OTOMATICK WENTILATOR 
And the Are will come in of itself. 

It luvs to come in where it can git warm. 

And O how it will rouze the people up! 

And sperrit the preacher, and stop garps, 


And yawns, and figgits, as effectoal 
As wind on the dry boans the Profit tells of !"’ 


All these problems, spiritual as well 
as economical, hygienic and intellec- 
tual, are co-related to the one great 
essential of life and health, pure air, 
the universal gift of nature; that when 
fully enjoyed, prevents more human 
ills and cures more diseases than all 
the drugs of the pharnacopicia. It is 
the “elixir of life,” more precious than 


















































any ever compounded by the alchem- 
ists of old. 

What more effective appeal is ever 
made than “Give a penny to the Fresh 
Air Fund.” In the crowded tenement 
districts, practical philanthropy in the 
provision of fresh air would work won- 
ders, and is easier of accomplishment 
than many think. The pure air from 
fresh fields and flowers sweeps over 
them, but it is not utilized in those 
stuffy, close rooms and garrets. What 
a splendid field of genuine philan- 
thropy the subject of ventilation 
opens! The benefits of the use of 
the Pullman Ventilator are as wide- 
spread as pure air itself. 

First, it supplies wholesome air in 
the same way as did the old fireplace 
without its fatal draughts. Its first 
place is the home, where the hopes 
and destiny of the future demand that 
American children grow up with brain 
and body strengthened and nourished 
by pure air. 

In those little sleeping rooms, where 
mothers watch the restful, sweet 
sleep of childhood, what is more es- 
sential than pure air! 

Second, in every place of public 
gatherings, the school, church, theatre 
and public hall, all know what the 
headaches and wornout feeling mean. 
Then ventilate and keep sweet and 
wholesome the breath of Nature. 

In Mr. Pullman’s private office I saw 
a palm as graceful and luxurious as in 
all its tropical splendor. It had re- 
mained all winter next to the window, 
in close proximity to the ventilator. 
Every good housewife who has ex- 
perienced the difficulty of keeping 
palms will at once realize what this 
means. The Pullman Ventilators are 
already recognized as a necessity for 
greenhouses and conservatories. 

Only last November a company was 
organized to put these ventilators on 
the market, with headquarters at 
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Washington. The foreign patents 
have been secured and already sold in 
Australia. Sub-companies are being 
organized in various states to handle 
the business, which will, in a short 
time, be conducted on a gigantic scale. 

When providing a special train for 
President McKinley on his memorable 
transcontinental trip, which left. 
Washington April 29, there was no de- 
tail of the equipment considered more 
vitally essential for the health and 
convenience of the party than the 
Pullman Ventilator. In the varying 
climates through which it will pass 
there will never bea lack of fresh air 
in the cars fitted with the incomparable 
air-valves. In the windows they serve 
as an effective barricade against 
cinders, insect pests, dust and draughts 
while crossing the plains or the tower- 
ing Rockies. They are proof against 
any and every infection met with in 
travel that is conquerable by fresh air. 
These ventilators supply as much air 
to the occupant of the upper berth as 
to the happy possessor of a lower 
berth, and both escape the dust breed- 
ing and chilling draughts of the old 
style of transoms and ventilators. 

The accumulated testimony and 
evidences of the effect and essential 
benefits of the Pullman Ventilator 
would fill a volume. They are not 
merely an array of pleasant words and 
speculative theorizing, but of absolute, 
positive and practical results. The 
accumulation of years of testsin every 
kind of climate and under all conceiv- 
able conditions is conclusive. This in- 
vention alone must add fresh lustre to 
the Pullman name, meeting as it does 
the necessities of the future as well as 
the needs of«the hour, and reaching 
back into the homes and haunts of 
man, where the quota of pure air sup- 
plied to the energy of life and existence 
determines not only the span of longe- 
vity, but the energy and beauty of life, 
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A COMMERCIAL CITY OF THE WEST 


By Jay A. Gove 


Photographs by L. K. Dewein, Peoria, Ill. 


HIS is a commercial age. The 
T world in this opening period of 

the twentieth century is giving 

more attention to business affairs 
than ever before in its history. The 
time has come when there are few 
things reckoned.of more importance 
to aman than his position in the com- 
mercial world. We are told that the 
nation is becoming too materialistic. 
Whether this be true or not, it will 
be generally admitted that the tenden- 
cy of things today is certainly toward 
materialism. 

In this race for commercial suprem- 
acy Uncle Sam leads the world. His 
treasury is enriched by commercial 
tribute from every nook and corner of 
the globe. He has entered every in- 
dustrial field and everywhere has 
demonstrated that he can do things 
a little better and just a little cheaper 
than any one else on earth. 

To the cities of the United States 
in a great measure is due the nation’s 
commercial supremacy. It is true of 


cities as of individuals that the one 


which takes the most prompt and 
energetic advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered wiil usually reap the great- 
est rewards. It is because of a reali- 
zation of this fact that Peoria, Illinois, 
is one of the sturdiest and most 
aggressive of our western cities. 
Peoria has had opportunities and has 
taken advantage of them. The city 
is located near the center of the state, 
a little further from St. Louis than 
from Chicago, and in the very heart 
of the corn belt. Years ago its citizens 
realized that the future of the com- 
munity would depend largely upon the 
progress made in the development of 
the rich agricultural district of this re- 
gion. They saw in the cultivation of 
this land and the fostering of the 
agricultural spirit the opportunity for 
making Peoria one of the greatest 
cities of the west. Because they real- 
ized this, Peoria is today the third 
most important corn and oats market 
in the world. Chicago and St. Louis, 
whose opportunities have been much 
greater, alone surpass it, The city 
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has gradually become one of the 
greatest implement distributing cen- 
ters in the world. At first Peoria at- 
tempted only to supply the demands 
of the surrounding country, but step 
by step the trade has been extended, 
firm after firm has been added to the 
list of manufacturers, and all have 
prospered, until now Peoria-made im- 
plements may be found in all sections 
of this country and in nearly all the 
markets of the globe. 


SCENE IN GLEN OAKS PARK 


million dollars, he may form some 
adequate idea of the magnitude of 
the distilling business in the district. 
This revenue is the largest paid by 
any one community of the country, 
and in ten years the tax collected in 
Peoria would build for Uncle Sam, 
were it all devoted to that purpose, a 
fleet of war ships which would make 
the ‘nation the greatest of the naval 
powers. And this is but another evi- 
dence of the fact that Peorians have 
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But the implement business is not 
the only line in which Peorians have 
seen opportunity for branching out to 
the city’s commercialadvantage. Here 
will be found the largest distillery in 
the world, and this great plant, with 
several others, annually sends out 
from Peoria more distilled spirits than 
are manufactured in any other one 
city on the globe. Even at this writ- 
ing there is in process of construction 
a new distillery, an anti-trust house, 
which will be the second plant in the 
world in point of size and manufac 
ing capacity. When one knows that 
the internal revenue collections in 
Peoria district last year amounted 
to almost twenty-seven and one-half 


taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered them for development. 

The manufacture of glucose is 
another outgrowth of the opportuni- 
ties offered Peoria. The largest house 
of the glucose trust is located in that 
city. It is a mammoth plant, giving 
employment to hundreds of men and 
sending out an immense product. 
From the manufacture of glucose 
alone the process has been gradually 
perfected, until to-day rubber, syrups 
of various kinds, and some half hun- 
dred other unexpected by-products 
are obtained. This industry alone 
would support a city of good size, and 
keep a small army of farmers busy. 
Is it any wonder that a great corn car- 
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nival is held annually at Peoria, and 
that this celebration is counted one 
of the most important events of the 
year? ; 
The idea should not prevail, how- 
ever, that the converting of corn into 
glucose and spirits, and the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements is ail 
the claim Peoria has to commercial 


GLEN OAKS PARK 


by rail and water, there were handled 
in this city a total of 50,616,123 
bushels of grain. Even with the ex- 
cellent railroad facilities and the 
active competition, however, Peoria 
shippers were unable to secure the 
cars needed for the handling of 
grain and commodities—otherwise the 
figures quoted above would be ma- 
terially increased. 
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importance. 
manufacturing city. 
front ten miles long, lined from one 
end to the other with industries which 
manufacture everything from barrels 


Peoria is essentially a 
It has a river 


to automobiles. Its wholesale and 
commission houses do a very large 
business, and there is a general air of 
prosperity about the city which is 
remarked by every one who ever 
visited it. 

Peoria is well supplied with ship- 
ping facilities. These are very essen- 
tial to a city of any commercial impor- 
tance. Fourteen railroads vie with 
one another in handling the business 
of the community. In addition to 
this there are numerous river packet 
lines, all of which do a good business. 
With the opening to navigation of the 
new deep waterway between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, 
Peoria’s importance as a river port 
will materially increase, Last year, 





Peoria is a strongly de- 
veloped city, a typical west- 
ern community, a city 
wherein reside men of 
brains and business activity. , 

Peoria has never known a 
harmful boom, but has 
grown steadily from its in- 
fancy until it has passed in- 
to the full vigor of young 
manhood. It is a city 
builded upon a rock. The 
foundation was laid two 
hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago the tenth day of 
this very month, when Father Mar- 
quette, with Joliet and a party of six 
Frenchmen, pitched their camp on the 
banks of Peoria lake. True, these 
men went away and did not even at- 
tempt to establish a trading post, but 
they carried with them to the north 
the information that on Peoria lake 
there was aspot designed by nature 
for a great city. On New Year's, 1760, 
Peoria was visited by La Salle, Henne- 
pin and Tonti who built a fort near 
the present city and named it Creve 
Coeur. An attempt was also made to 
establish a trading post but the men 
behaved badly and the Indians became 
hostile, so there was little trading 
done. Forty years later the post was 
visited by Charleviex and he records 
the fact that not a Frenchman could 
be found. It was in 1778 or 1779 that 
the first house was built in what was 
then called LaVille de Maillett. The 
village thrived until 1781, when 








threatened trouble with Indians 
caused that entire portion of the 
country to be deserted by white men. 
In 1783 the traders and trappers re- 
turned, and the village did well until 
1806. In that year Captain Craig of 
of the Illinois militia destroyed the 
place, because it was believed that the 
French inhabitants had obtained am- 
munition from the British in Canada 
and were furnishing it to the Indians, 
allies of the British, at Peoria. The 
village was deserted for thirteen 
years, when, in the spring of 1819, 
seven men, then living at Shoal Creek, 
Clinton county, Illinois, emigrated to 
Peoria. From that time until the 
present the population of the com- 
munity has steadily increased. At 
first this increase was slow. In 1825, 
the year the county government was 
organized, there were but 1,236 people 
within its borders, which then ex- 
tended as far north as Chicago. The 
town of Peoria was incorporated on 
July 18, 1835, and in May, 1845, the 
city government was organized under 
special legislative charter. It will 
thus be seen that the present munici- 
pality is but fifty-six years old. 

At the time the city was incorpor- 
ated it boasted a population of about 
1,000, To-day, according to the latest 
census reports, it contains 56,100 in- 
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habitants, which, with territory re- 
cently annexed, brings the total up to 
a dozen or so more than 60,000. The 


SCENE ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER 
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population of other surrounding vil- 
lages, which must sooner or later 
become a part of the city, is sufficient 
to raise the total another 5,000. Fifty 
years ago the city owned compara- 
tively little real or personal property. 
To-day its holdings are valued at 
$1,000,000, this including acity hall 
which cost $235,000; a new coliseum, 
just completed, which will comfort- 
ably seat 6,000 people, and which was 
erected at a cost of $65,000; a city 
hospital valued at $10,000; a $40,000 
House of Correction; fifteen hose and 
engine houses, with horses and fire 
fighting apparatus; a bridge over the 
Illinois river and much other valuable 
property. 

In addition to whatever claims it 
may have upon the business man, 


. Peoria is also an ideal city in which to 


live. The very fact that it is a com- 
munity of wide-awake, active, pro- 
gressive people, is ample assurance 
that it is well provided with fine resi- 
dences, paved streets, a modern street 
car system, a first-class fire depart- 
ment, and a dependable supply of 
good water. The natural advantages 
of the city are an important argument 
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in its behalf. The business portion is 


built in the valley, on the shores of a 
lake formed by the widening of the 
Illinois river, while the residence sec- 
tion is largely on the bluffs which rise 
gradually a half mile back from the 


CITY HALL 


perty. In addition to the public 
schools, the city boasts of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, which has an 
endowment of $2,500,000, and which, 
though but four years old, is more 
largely attended than many of the 

colleges of the West, which 








river. There are many. beautiful 
vantage points on t’ese heights, and 
an idea of some of the scenery about 
the city may be obtained from the ac- 
companying illustrations. Peoria’s 
situation is such that it has an excel- 
lent natural drainage, and this fact 
may account largely for the health of 
the community, reliable statistics 
showing the death rate for last year 
to have been but twelve persons in 
each 1,000. 

From an educational standpoint, 
Peoria also compares favorably with 
any city in the land. The public 
school system is far better than will 
be found in many older and larger 
cities. There are seventeen modern 
public school buildings in the city, and 
$850,000 is counted a conservate esti- 
mate of the value of the school pro- 


have been established fora 
generation. Connected 
with this school, but in a 
building by itself, is the 
horological institute, said 
to be inevery way the most 
thoroughly equipped jewe- 
lers’ school to be found 
anywhere in the world. 
Spalding Institute, an ad- 
vanced school for Catho- 
“lies, is another of the city’s 
promising institutions of 
learning. 

Besides the coliseum and 
city hall, Peoria has a num- 
ber of substantial public 
buildings. Among these 
may be mentioned the gov- 
ernment building, the li- 
brary building, the court 
house, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, and a goodly 
number of fine office and store build- 
ings. The soldiers’ monument in the 
court house square, erected somewhat 
more than a year ago at a cost of 
$40,000, and dedicated by President 
McKinley, is the product of Peoria 
brains and skilled labor, and the 
object of much local pride. The 
churches of the city, of which there 
are more than three score and ten, are 
many of them very fine stone edifices. 
Wooden church buildings are the 
exception, and only a very few will 
be found in Peoria. 

As a convention city, Peoria is 
tapidly forging to the front. Its cen- 
tral location makes it a desirabl: 
meeting place for both state and na- 
tional organizations, and facilities for 
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INTERIOR OF THE CITY HALL 


accommodating the largest conven- 
tions are better than those possessed 
by most of the cities of the Central 
United States. Railroads enter the 
city from almost every direction, the 
hotel accommodations are ample, and 
the new coliseum and the tabernacle 
offer sufficient seating capacity to 
meet the demands of the largest 
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organizations. During the past month 
Peoria has given the greatest musical 
festival ever held in the West outside 
of Chicago; has entertained the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of Illinois 
with their seven associate organiza- 
tions; the district federation of wo- 
men’s clubs; the state physicians and 
numerous other minor meetings. A 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Chautauqua is to be held next month, 
at which an average daily attendance 
of 15,000 people is expected, the 
annual corn carnival will be held in 
the fall, and next spring the German 
singing societies of the country are to 
meet in Peoria in bi-ennial session— 
and these are but a few of the more 
important gatherings. 

With opportunities for development 
before the city, which it has had since 


its establishment, and with new oppor. 
tunities offering every year, there is 
treason to believe that the steady 
march toward prosperity and com- 
mercial greatness which Peoria has 
so well commenced, will continue 
throughout the years to come. Peoria 
always has been and always will be a 
progressive city—more progressive in 
the future than it has ever been in vhe 
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returrr home from a summer’s vacation, tired and ill.in health from ever 
exertion. At such a time, while the system needs bracing, stimulants and 
drugs should be avoided. PURIFY the tissue that has been building— 
don’t destroy it. 


Drink Freely of Poland Water 




















It will remove every 
impurity from the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, and 
quicker and more tho- 
roughly rejuvenate these 
organs than any other 
known method. 

For fifty years Po- 
land Water has beefi 
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an acknowledged con- 
querer over the most 
obstinate cases of 
Brights, Diabetes, and 
Uric Acid Diathesis . 
(Gout, Gravel, etc.), 
and new proofs of its 
wonderful power are 
every day recorded. 











Send for the “Poland Water Book,” full of valuable information about 
these diseases, to 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: PRILADELPHIA: 
175 DEVONSHIRE 8ST. 3 PABK PLACE. 4711 CHESTNUT ST. 
HOME OFFICE: SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


POLAND WATER WAS THE FIRST WATER EVER KNOWN 
TO DISSOLVE URIC ACID CALCULI IN THE KIDNEYS— 
AND NOTHING LIKE IT HAS EVER BEEN DISCOVERED. 
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00 the HOST WOND: meng es iauapitine 


Bes te sprctat Paice $tl275 (or $18.38 for ladles) ned 


express cha 
presscharges are only 50 to 75 cents for 500miles, 
is covered by our write 


es, made from Reg arene Fy o> She! 
from genu! - Iby 
tubing, ~ 24 or Lynn oe. finest two- _ hanger, finest 
ngs, crow: Enameled in black, green or 
Jeeswoa, neatly striped, high nickeled, er finished ed throughout. 
oe bene bahent sad 3. too! bag ai tools, pedals, up or down 


turned hand Clip; TRAY tires, wii 
creryiaiaw, yonder r today pper ot 
ice ever known for a ate! at 


_ cee it, best of is the ls ro} 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & C Go. siiehad, iLL. 






























$1 00 Buys this dainty Flemish plate-shelf. Is 
© a handsome piece of furniture and deco- 
rates the whole dining room, Shelf is 40 inches long by 
16 inches high, made of best Flemish oak, and holds 15 
to 20 pieces of china. (Polished antique oak at 25 cents 
extra.) We offer it at this low price, which is practically 
the cost of the lumber and labor, to make your acquaint- 
ance, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mention “The Na- 
tional Magazine”. 


THE COUFFIELD-TAYLOR CO. 
Grand Rapids, [Michigan, U.S. A. 











FOUNTAIN 
PEN 
The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


LAUGHLIN 7 
a 


A Pocket Companion of 
mever ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 


To test the merits of 


The National Magazine 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super- 
ior to the 


$3.00 


grades of other makes for 
only 





“The Furniture Centre of the World.” 




























sample ison Bicycle BEST 


{901 Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$8 to 68. Great Factory Clearing 
Sule at half factory cost. We ship 
an on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE «istribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
gg proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept 196 G 


MEAD CYGLE CO., Chicago ; 





Unaconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 


watz! it, : werk. if not suited, 
10 for k, and give you 
31. 10 for it vai’ additional ten 
~~ is to pay for your trouble 
wo ieoruing the pen).* Weare 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one of these. 
Finest quality hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 



















ALL 
ME) 


TYPEWRITERS 


&e., when you can save 40 te 60 
cent. on manufacturers prices. 

jachines shipped with ah of 
trial and SOLD or RENTED 


for 












antee on all machines, 
Niustrated Catalogue. Mention this medium. 


TYPEWRITER EFIPORIUM, 
‘282 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Gesred flexibility in fine, me 
ium or stab, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
paid on receipt of $1.00 
(Registration, 8e extra.) 
This great Special Offer is 
good for just 30 days. One of 
our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
Ps free of charge with 


PReme anbor— There is No 
“just as good” as the Laugh- 
ie: —— on it; take no 


State. “whether Ladies’ 
Gentlemen’s style is di 
Illustrations are full size of 
complete article. Address 


or 









TO CUBE A COLD IN ONE DAY 





Take Laxative B 
the money if it falls to oo ones 
each box. 25 ce 






romo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
K. W. Grove's signature is on 


iain t am to mention ‘“The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


25 Griswold St., 
DETHOIT, MICH. 





















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BRILLIANT FINDERS ||} TABLETS ett? 



























People... 
that show the image clear, sharp P 
and bright as the human eye in Are Pleasant to take 
any light will be a feature of and harmless to thesystem. They 


cure Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Indigestion and female trouble. 
Blood Purifier and Tonic. A great 

ae flesh producer. Patients derive 
me ail the benefit and nourishment 


from these tablets that they will 
FOR 1901 —_ » pure blood ofa healthy 
ullock. 





The greatest cure of the age for 
Long Focus, Series VI. a broken down apetene. We refer 


Mrs. i 
Graves of Phila- 
delphia, N. Y., 
who gained 6 lbs. 
each on our three 
weeks’ treatment 
that we give free, 
also Mrs. Julia 
House of Council 
Bluffs, and Mrs. 
R. Tilton of 
Tomple, Me., who gained 7 Ibs. 
each in four weeks. 
three-weeks' treatment with 
your doctor will cost you $50. 


$35 and upwards > ‘Any medicine house will,give you 














a sample dose. We positively plea! 
give you ae were gg ‘ 
‘0 convince you that ocr 
Send for 1901 Catalogue. FREE —— = ao al we ane REF 
we w ive a three-weeks’ 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. irealmnsat at one aiiie or all 
Rochester, N. Y. “4 send it to any address on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention W. A. HENDERSON, Des Moines, Ia. 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD. this journal bs 














DAILY TRAINS 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, \,. 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL i 
BUFFET SLEEPERS 
and CHAIR_CARS 





ROBT. WILLIAMS, _ JNO. G. FARMER, 
Vice-President and Gen, Supt. Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Don’t fail to. mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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is a perfect oil 
for sewing machines, clocks, 
typewriters, bicycles. firearms, 
hinges and the many little things 
around the house that need lubri- 
cation. It 


Oils any 
mechanisms 


just right, for 
it has sufficient body to wear 
and yet will not gum, collect 
dust, turn rancid, or dry out. 
Applied to steel and nickle 
parts of sewing machines, it 
will prevent tarnish and rust. 
=e for any metal surface in 
climate. 
ie ry it at our expense. Sample 
bottle free for two-cent 
stamp to pay the post. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
145 Broadway. New York City 
Your dealer sells ‘3 in 1,” 








DO YOUR 


hf me 


IN ANY WAY 


Trouble You 


IF so 


INVESTIGATE 


“OPTICOIL” 


“OPTICOIL” is an Electric Device invented by an 
expert oculist, which will positively work wonders in the 
restoration of failing eyesight, and will permanently cure 
Defective Vision, Astigmatism, Cross Eyes, Near-Sighted- 
ness, Far-sightedness, Blindness, Drooping Lids, Granu- 
lated Lids, Atrophy and Inflammation of the Optic Nerve, 
Paralysis of Optic Nerve, Styes, Cysts, Cataracts, Tumors, 
Eye Strain, (and Headache caused from Eye Strain.) 


Discard Your Glasses. 


Thoroughly and successfully tested by many people of 
prominence. This apparatus will HONESTLY do all that 
is claimed for it, and to show our sincerity we will cheer- 
fully refund the’ purchase price, should it not prove entirely 
satisfactory. If you are in any way troubled with your 
eyes, it will certainly pay you to investigate “OPTICOIL.” 

Our. “BOOKLET,” describing the apparatus fully, will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of a two cent postage. 
stamp. Address 


OPTICOIL ELECTRIC CO., Dept. N., Chicago, Ill. 


























Marion 


A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO 


MODERN CULTURE 
MAGAZINE * FREE 


TO THE NEXT 400 SUBSCRIBERS WE 
* WILL MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Send us your order for one of the 
six most 


$1.50, and we will send you for 
six months, drame yoo in, what 


novels of the 


Harland calls “the best 


dollar magazine in the country.” 
Eben Holden. Alice of: Old Vincennes. 








Eleanor. The House Behind the Cedars. 








Monsieur Beaucaire. Richard Yea & Nay. 












in Modern 





Postpaid, $1.50 Each. 
Will you be “one of the 400?” 
of the an Railway, begins 
wlture for May . . . 


MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ol FR Evens 














Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
FACE BLEACH 
Absolutely Free! - 


a afflicted with 
pimples, black- 
heads, moth patches, sal- 
lowness, eczema, acne, or 
any discoloration or ais- 
ease of the skin, can have 
them removed ‘absolutely 
and sag ed by Mme. RKup- 
ay World Renowned 
ACE BLEACH and 
a trial bottle will be given 
FREE to every caller at 
Mme. Ruppert's parlors; 
in order that every lady 
living out of the city ma 
et the trial bottle FRE. 
me. Ruppert will send it 
to them, safely packed, in 
plain wrapper, all charges 
om. f you will send 
cent in stamps or 
Silver, tu cover the cost 
of postage and packing. 
is is inde a 
nerous Offer and is 
made Only to allow every 
lady to test Pe merits of 


Mme. Ru s FACE 
BLEA rithout cost. 
Get the trial bottle at once 


— you will be delighted 
the results and the 
great improvement it will 
make in your complexion. 
MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
Dept. B, 6 East l4th St., 
New York City. 














Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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JPORIIIEIBAIRIIIOOIIIISIIO ING 
* LATEST AND BEST 0 
KA * CD: 
: ROBERTS : 
RS CD 
as «D> 
\ 
0) ¢ 
> ‘ (> 
S 7 D> 
° CD. 
0) Dainty 0) 
< Wy 
as Delicious W 
7 «> 
¢ Nutritious D> 
LZ OS} : 
@) This preparation of pure chocolate with pure cream and sugar, so We 
> blended as to make a perfect beverage,.is a complete departure >, ! 
ras from everything heretofore produced in the line of beverages. . OS, 
By a process exclusively. used by us we blend together these three mr) 
ingredients and reduce the whole to a powder. . Two teaspoonfuls as 
Wy, of this powder is placed in a cup and boiling hot water poured onto ‘Se 
it. The powder immediately dissolves, making a cup of most t 
D> delicious chocolate. ¢ 
Our process is such that all the indigestible oil is extracted from the “A 
“ws chocolate, only soluble and digestible portions being retained. “ 
Thus we obtain all the richness, aroma .and wholesome effects of : 
Wy this.most delicious of beverages with none of the bad effects some. y 
times produced on weak stomachs by crude cocoa or chocolate cakes. ms) 
DS Hospitals everywhere are adopting Roberts’ Cream of Chocolate @ 
aS to the complete exclusion of all other chocolates and cocoas. No Fay 
a such perfection has ever been attained in a drink for invalids, con-. “ws 
valescents and the aged. 
Wy, We especially invite stewards and purchasing agents for hospitals ) 
ots D> and all public institutions to write to us for samples and testimonials, CP 
0) ° ey ‘QD 
© Then there is the Convenience ¢ 
Wy, No cream to sour or spoil.: No sugar to bother with. No cook- sm, 

, MA, ing over slow fire or with double boilers. . Roberts’ Cream of WY, 
4” Chocolate is compiete in itself. Just add hot “water—its ready QD 
ONS to drink. > 
Zs Nothing like it for the picnic, for the yacht, for the friend who © “Ws 
* calls, for every possible occasion. If your dealer does not have it “ws 
* send us your name, we will see that you are supplied. x 
Os Ww) 
* L. A. ROBERTS & COPIPANY & 
ny 78 & 80 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. Ki 
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a CARTERS INK= 






























An Old Book-Keeper is Discriminating 


Better take his advice and use Carter's, Send for book 
“Inklings” Tar CarTER's Ink CO., Boston, a 
















PHOTO BUTTONS 


Have you a 
SWEETHEART? 
Have you a 
WIFE? 
Have you a 
HUSBAND ? 
Have you a 
SWEET BABY? 


If so, wouldn’t it be rather nice to 
have a delicate colored Photo But- 
ton of likeness to pin on your shirt 
waist or the lapel of your coat? 


GIVEN AWAY FREE 


We will make a Photo Button in 
colors, with a pate frame, from 
any photograph mailed to us — 
upon the receipt of one new year! 
subscription to THE RON 


TAG ZINE with $1.00 enclosed. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Publisher, 
91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
















































WANTED. TE D. 
WOMEN 


‘To act as agents and to 


“aise clubs of subscribers 
for one of the most pop- 
‘ular woman’s magazines 
. published. 


Liberal Terms 
Cash Prizes 


The Boston 


Cooking School Magazine 
Boston, Mass. 





Le § 








Don’t fail to mention “ 


BI RIAI'LY National Magazine” 





A RARE OBJECT LESSON 


In the geography of the United States for Schools 
and Familhes is The Dissected and Educational 
Map, 24 x 15, of the forty-nine States and Ter- 
ritories, each State a separate piece, and the whole 
forming a modern and artistic delineation of its 
subject. As an instructive amusement for children 
_this map is highly des:rable. Sent carriage paid for 
$150 Toclubs of ten or more, $1.00 each. Spe- 
cial terms and territory to agents. 

H. J. MOULTON, 80 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Beautiful Revolving Cash with order, 
$5 .00 Book Case and Desk sop°epay freight 
AGENTS WANTED, FORBES & CO., Caro, Mich. 


THE READER'S UNION 


Is designed to furnish books to readers, in any 
part of the United States or Canada, for the an- 
nual membership fee of ten dollars. All modern or 
ancient books obtainable, cost price five dollars or 
under, are onthe Union’s list, and the period of 
retention is two weeks. A weekly fee of twenty-five 
cents on books held in excess of prescribed time. 
The purchase of rare books a specialty. Ordinary 
questions regarding family lineage or any matters 
of historical interest answered free of charge to 
members. Books sent carriage paid, and should be 
returned in the same way. Each member is entitled 
to the new Dissected and Educational Map of the 
United States without cost. 

HENRY JEFFERSON, Secretary, 
Boom Il, 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


when writing to advertisers. 
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“White Mountain” 
Refrigcrators 


There are others—but the 
‘WHITE MOUNTAIN”. is 
the nearest approach to what - 
a perfect working cooling 
apparatus should be. . . 



















Mistakes cost money. It costs more to make 
a mistake in the selection of a Refrigerator 
than the Refrigerator itself costs. If. you 
buy a “White Mountain” you simply can- 
not make a mistake, , et Ee 2 


Manufactured Exclusively by | 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - -: Nashua, N. H. 



















Easily Made with the... 


Midget Soda Fountain 


Just the thing for small-stores that cannot afford a 
more expensive one. It requires no charged tank. 
Soon pays for itself. Makes delicious. drinks at a cost 
of about one-third of a cent a glass. Is especially 
adapted for Ice Cream Soda. 

The Midget Fountain is made entirely of solid brass, 
highly polished and extra heavy nickel-plated, making 
it look very neat and attractive. All fountains war- 
ranted to be as represented. The price of the fountain 
complete, with the receipts and directions for opera- 
ting is $20. Weight '7 pounds crated ready to ship. 

Send us $2.00 to show good faith and we will ship 
fountain C.O0.D. You can pay your express agent the 
balance when fountain arrives When ordering always 
give your express, also post office address. Be the 
first in your territory. Order at once. 


J. B. FOX & CO., 166 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sebebebebedededecdececbbebebebebedededededecbcbbebobodededod 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine”’..when writing: to advertisers. 


The Great National Drink — gf 
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FIFTY POUNDS LIGHTER 


“Tl feel fifty pounds lighter.’’ 
Expressions like this come to us daily from 
stout people who wear our 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Beli. 


Best fitting, best supporting belt made. 
Supports allthe time, whatever your 


Open 

ted them to measure only and 
they 

Special ‘belts for Appendicitis and Lapar- 
otomy cases. 

Full information in Catalogue No. 2 sent 
free with self-measuring directions and 
prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELLCO., 65 ALLEY BLD. LYNN, MASS, 


? 








IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture 


LADI 
Extra Low Neck 3.00 
Medium es Waist Drab, $2.50 Black, 3.00 


MISSES’ . . . White, Low Neck, . . 175 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., >» Makers, B Box 1604, Boston, 
Setyaie on Registered Lt of price, if not at x not at your store. Postal Order 


Atter ive waist measure and length 
jerarm. Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 


ES’ toy Low Neck, $2.25 








LEARN THIS SCIENCE 


The marvelous and almost <i cures that have 
been and are being effected by Dr. J. Alvin Horne, the eminent 
and natural heaier, of Rock Island, Ill, have surprised 
the physicians and scientists of the 
entire country. His ability to cause 
agpamt and pain to disappear as if 
i ic, and to restore life and 
Vv Ain the weak and afflicted, 
by his wonderful natural healing 
powers combined with his Na- 
ture’s Remedies, is the mar- 
vel of the 20th century. The marvel- 
ous power possessed by this grand 
benetactor of humanity, combined 
with his **Nature’s Remedies,” can 
cure you, no matter what your dis- 
ease is or how many have al 
nounced it incurable, nor of 
jong standing, there is hope for you 
through this wonderful method, 
which annihilates space and cures 
patients at a distance in the privacy 
of their own homes, without the 
knowl ofany one. If you are 
= sit down, uke your leadin, 
ptoms, name and address, sen 
it to this rful man, and it will 
cost you uaa nothing to ae his diagnosis and instruc- 
tions. He will also send hed free of any “——- his grand book, 
which will be of invaluable service to you. You also receive a 
list of testimonials from men and women wh owe their 
= and a to this eaee Ss —— wil. revolutionize 
art of healing the sick and despondent. Write today, without 
fal, to Dr. J. Alvin Horne, or the Illinois Dispensary and 
School of Natural Healing. 

Dr. J. Alvin Horne teaches this science at his School of 
Natural Healing, or Mone thro which you are ta! 
Natural and Magneto-Osteopathic ory ed Occult Po 
= will give —— success in life. Full rmation and 

= science be t 


free to 





J. ALVIN HORNE, =e. D.8.T. 
Presiden 


Io 


Illinois Infirmary and 
School of Natural Healing — 


Dept. 13. ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 


Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 
Quickly cure Leg Swellings, Vari- 
cose Veins, Ulcers, Weak and Swol. 
len Joints, Inflamed and Rheumatic 
Conditions. . 
We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us), and sell and ship 
direct from the looms to you at manufac- 
turers’ prices. 
Our Stockings are peculiar in this— 


they FIT and WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self-mea- 
suring, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 65 Alley Bid., Lynn, Mass. 























OUR “F” STYLE 


“Al-Vista” Panoramic Camera, is 
just what you have been looking for 





also arranged for plate work of the finest quality. 
cameras combined in one. 
On account of the available space in the ‘‘ 


We sell direct to the consumer. 


BECAUSE, being possessed of one of these, you need no 
* other, as it enables you to make panoramic pictures, and is 
It does the work of all 


styles, you are enabled to 
produce larger objects on the same size oa than with any other camera. 
We will send free upon the receipt of your 
request, our artistic r9g0r catalogue, and a nice full size 5 x 12 photograph 
mounted on fine bevel card, showing the quality of work our camera does. 








1218 Jefferson Street, 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 
BURLINGTON, WIS. 














Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’® when 


writing to advertisers. 
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SESE SESE ESSE EEE ETT 
WELL MADE 


sine larg egy FURN ITURE 


We Sell a Very Good Desk for $6. 


This one costs a little more than that. It would do you good to see 
our fine 


| Mahogany Chamber Sets 


as well as those made of Oak. We have 




















_} Parlor Suits, Carpets, Odd Pieces in 
=! White Enamel, Hall Stands, Dining- 
Room Sets, Book Cases, 

in fact everything to furnish a house. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You, 


SPECIAL—As an extra inducement to National Magazine readers we will de- 
Niver all goods FREE within one hundred miles of Boston, to those who mention the magazine when buying. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 16 to 26 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


_ (TWO DOORS FROM WASHINGTON STREET.) 
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f NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK | 


60 Congress St., Boston 


Capitl . . . . «~~~ $3,000,000.00 § 
Surplus and undivided profits (August 2 

We he ee 1,856,104.69 
Deposits (August 14,1900) . . 29,808,942.3¢ 


we 





Accounts of merchants, trustees, individuals and 


ene a ni solicited. 


ma Vavavatvavava vara va avr ava avira ava ave eva eva SO a Ove ea Ae ee ee ae On BA ee Oe Re eA a 
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Don’t fail to mention ‘ ‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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ee SEND NO MONEY, sagan 





sented, — to B. 


$30.00, and as 
















OUR ae 


gone of 





amachine as you can 


i1.25 NEW W QUEEN F 


amineitat your nearest freight Senet, s and if found 3 eas aendbabees 





ly “ao Fm repee- 


ad 
hest grade sewing machines advertised by mctory, erect at $20.00 te 


gree uy from your dealer at home at $80.00 to $40.00, 
the greatest bargain you ever saw or heard of, pay your T| and freight 
8 


en hoes Soe r SPECIAL OFFER | PRICE OF 


Ws LAG $ Rant r $11.25 any day oe 


pd hew and ie ime ary Mees ey high arm, positive four-mo- 





charges. 






t running ,does any work that can be done on any 
Itecomesina 


| COMPLETE itm ALL ACCESSO 


r, 2 screwdrivers, 6 bobbins,1 package 


of needles, 1 cloth guide and 1 with oil, ana a complete instruction book, w 
rience can operate the —— 
mentioned, the following special attac! 


makes everyt plain thateven 4 eee — previous one ope 


at hay he For oe cents am Srey poe oe is way oo 






k SEWING | MACHINE eee vee Praill to gra different widths up to Nena of aninchy * THI ILLUSTRATI . N gives youan 
be su ager A _—_ the same machine, under another name, | idea of the a woh obs the HIG 





= cnr ame oaey cmewe, a | th — ope = _— be the es vis. re. OU S05 ayy GRADE, HIGH RM NEW QUEEN SEW- 
h 


I 
a bebe 8.5? $11.25, in the handsome 5-drawer 
CH cia "iLL, drop head oak t ill a 
: , 


nfectnnng 


; RicHT cl GRAND PIAK mtd eine HOE Bucks ac 
| Adiiooes your orders pletely to mae S S, ROE 


















Rescued 
From Drink 


we a new disto . odorless and tast2less, which any lad: 
ly can givein 
tea, coffee or f It does its work so ope A andsurely that wate 
the devoted rete orga or daughter looks on,the drunkard is reclaim 
ed even against his wili and without ag knowledge or co-operation 
Send your name and address to Dr. J. pit. 717 Glenn Building 
oo, Ohio. and he wili mail {mnough 0 the remedy free tw 

ow how it is used in tea. coffee or f 


Gi? . oe. oe 2 
) Hs — 
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VESTRO. mgt the — iain 
is ali hollow places. Trace, 
tothe: A ~-4 softens 


and 
aeatiien Beautiful women 
fn aay owe their —_ 
re and matchless 


— 

very lady should 
have this ‘unrivalled devel- 
oper. Adds charm and at- 


ie lainest women. 
Ful partloulars, testi- 
monials, y otc, sealed for 
“finn MEDICINE CO., OEPT. Rae: 
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Tt has never been equalled for 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and ead 
Ee Brice Bo cg. shail Pract orb yell ng 

et oith, DBM£z., Cl Clevola ae 





MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRH 
me Deat 





tor about the BLUE HILLS SANITAR- 
IUM, Milton, Mass., or write to~ 


Cocaine and Alcohol Habits 
Speedily Cured without injury, pain, 
or even much discomfort. Ask your doc- 


DR. J. FRANK PERRY, 2 Park Sq., Boston 








LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE ! 


Control whom you wish. Make others love and obey you. 
Cures diseases. Makesfun by thehour. New and in- 
stantaneous method. Quick asafiash. YOU can 





A new discovery 
his knowledge. A 





dressing Rogers Drug and Chemical Co., 1854 
Stg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


HOW TO QUIT =e 


odorless and tasteless, that Ladies can give 


in coffee or any kind of tood, quickly curing the patient —_—- 


nyone can have a free trial | ee by 
ifth and Race 





CAMERA EXCHANGE 


For Professional and Amateur Photographers. 


Before purchasing 
elsewhere send for 
our catalogue and 
o— of Cameras 
— i odaks and Photo 

r Supplies. We carry 

, 4 a fall land complete 
OM] stock for the Pro- 
@ fessional and-Ama- 
teur. Cameras 
bought, sold, 
B® exchanged. A 
trial will con; 
vince you that 
we deal only in first*class goods at lowest cash 
prices. Our developing and finishing depart- 
ment a by — is second to none. 
Mail orders promptly fil 
We solicit your tronage. Graves & Co, 
35 B. Randolph St., Chicago. Il, 

















Ladies! wae x NEED Lag MY ameanad 


X FREE. MRS. B. ROWAN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 


gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


°? Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam aud 
odors. Will hold 12 one- quart jars in canning fruits. 
Whistle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bi > age Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with order for Cookers. 
POLE for illus, cata 


rT ts Wanted, 
lus catalogue COL, box 68, Toledo, 0. 








OPIUM ; 


Don't fail to mention “The Nationa) Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 


and hgues: Habit cured in 10 to 20 
ens. onthe till cured. Write DR. 

ENS CO., Dept. M. 9. 
ition. Ohio. 
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4S. Paul Road 


) (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


i CHICAGO 
2 WPWILWAUKEE = Mother. Where 
} ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


) The 1 Li 1 * efficient than ever. _Children’s 
4 The Pioneer imited { ' Outfitting is our sole business. A 


= large store with Children’s Clothin 
Electric Lighted po , as its beginning, aim and end. 


Famous Train of the World For all ages, from infancy to 18 years 
= of age. We are equipped to fill all 
orders carefully and promptly. 


Se esineeeeiinieniane 
F aati 


TT TC TM 





Can avail herself of all the ad- 
vantages of the Children’s Store 
through our 


E. Mail-Order Department 


th 





AB compen tithe agents Chow hele vie Chlcngs, Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 


Pee ee | een) |e | ee | 
\ 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. . 2.000 Asticles oe Children, hore thes half ot 
a them illustrated, sent on receipt of this ad- 
F. A. MILLER, Gen. Passenger Agent = vertisement and 4 cents postage. 
3 Chicago, Ill. = 





‘Address Dept. 11 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 
i i i i a a a a SS Ot 


l= : : mat LARGEST CAMERA 
fine IN THE WORLD 





























BY ORDER OF THE 


opsa cen veren. 





IS THE SHORTEST LINE 
2 BVFFALO Ses 


KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS, RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 


je 4 UO Da 





THE ALTON LIMITED 

For Descri a 

“3 yf Te eee ae SEND 4 2c. STAMP TO Geo. J. CHARLTON, 
u ©.8. CRANE, Gen’l Pass’rand Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS. J} G. P. A, O. & A. RAILWAY, ‘CHICAGO, ILL., 











AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM 








PHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE. WITH THE EX: 
TRAORDINARY MACHINE. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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A Special in Connection 


Tour to A LAS K with a Journey 


Across the Continent by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
The Return over the Northern Pacific Railroad, including the 


Yellowstone National Park 


Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia Wednesday, May 29, and 
returning Wednesday, July 3, 1901. 


Also Tour to the Yellowstone National Park and Return 
Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia Tuesday, June 11. 


PAN-AMERICAN TOURS scrosee.. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


296 Washington Street, (opposite School Street), Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Mutual Life Insurance Building, Philadelphia. 
103 Adams Street, Chicago. 













































FACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
We will Beck's Wonder Workers” for Men 





, Do not allow any druggist to re anything as a substi- 

tute for my Beck's Wonder-Workers for Men. All dealers 
can get them, and the only reason why some druggists do not 
have them on sale is because they cost more than the poisonous 


& 
t nostrums that excite and stimulate instead of cure. Hundreds of 
@ physicians prescribe Wonder-Workers in their treatment of 
. } Pelvic and Sympathetic Nervous Ailments because they well know 
) that every tablet is scientifically standardized to absolute uni- 
) formity, and that they never fail to Revitalize every organ of the 
° ) body and Quickly and Permanently Cure Nervous Exhaustion 
) from any cause arising, when simply used one tablet at a dose 
a @ I § ) three times a day. onder-W orkers are never sold in bulk, 
) but always in a white box having this trade mark on the cover. 


binder . 








proves my Wonder-Workers the Greatest remedy for Low Vi- 
tality made anywhere on earth, and has earned for them the title 
of an beter on eaphy rr od I will ask a ee , 
~ - special note of the fact that I am the only man in the world in the 
py meenceatn cays = mn net le ver. medicine business who has solemnly sworn that the medicine he 
send ational Magazine. ese binders are sells cured himself, that every man will be treated fairly, and that 
strongly made of board and cloth and will hold and bind the names of all who buy will be held sacred forever. If you have 
six regular size magazines. They sell from 50c to 75c any doubt about me write to the First Nat. Bank, of which Hon. 
each at retail, and we offer it to you for nothing—if you A. 8. Bushnell, Ex. Gov. of Ohio is President, Prof. Ad. ; 
want it with the “National.” A dollar buys the “Na- or to any other reliable business man or firm of Springfield, Ohio. 
7 y The use of my Wonder-Workers always restores nerve 
tional” for a year and secures the Weis Binder. Address and strength but note, in the spring and early summer when men 
Subscription Department, “The National Magazine.” y are most in need of toning up, they are especially valuable. 
The Price is Only One Dollar per box, cash with order, by | 


q express at your expense. It will cost 25 cents to lift from Ex. 
91 Bedford Street office. If you send $1.15 I send them by mail prepaid, thus saving ‘ 

) 

] 


you ten cents, and if you mention this magazine when you order 
Boston, Mass. 








I will send you an Extra Full Week's Treatment as a present. 
GEO. 8S. BECK 
420 S. Market St. SPRINGFIELD, O. 
 . 














td 
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It closes by a touch, and you hear it close These are 
two strong points—bear them in mind. 

With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for 
a while and finally catch something, you don’t know exactly 
what; it may by some good fortune be the eye, but it is just 
as likely to be the dress, or the trimming, through which it will 
tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With 
the SNAP HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; 
all that is needed is a touch in the right place—and you know 
it is the right place because you hear the click of the tiny steel 
spring. 

The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work 
equally well. If a fastener here and there gives way, or opens, 
the extra strain on those remaining closed will destroy the 
shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable—they all 
stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment 
releases them. | 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use 
such a behind-the-times article as the old-fashioned hook. 
There is not one single particular in which the SNAP HOOK 


does not excel all other hooks. Any woman who does not 


use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cts. for a 
sample card. Say whether white or.black. 


AER M22: in Sizes 3 nt 1 fap 
f S iN &p ) SNAP HOOK & EYECO., S No oF 








\ The 20 Century 4 * \ The 20 Century 7 
ee ook a New York City QQ 


Den’t fail te mention “The National Magazine” whea writing te advertisers. 


\ Hook EYE | 3(7 Broadway, \ Hook “EY E y 
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RUVVVVVVVVSTT 888: 
NATURE’S 
GRANDEST 
MONUMENTS 


The Big Trees of Calaveras and Mariposa 
Groves are but one of the thousand at- 
tractions along the line of the three routes 
of the magnificent 


Southern Pacific 
Company 


The most alluring trips that imagination 
can conceive. 


NEW COAST LINE 


—BETWEEN-— 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


passing through the principal Pacific coast 
resorts of California, brings passengers di- 
rectly to center of city of San Francisco with- 
out water transfers. Two new Pullman trains. 
Your choice—daylight ride or sleeping cars. 
For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, lowest rates, sleep- 
ing car reservations, baggage checked, etc , 
apply to 
{ EB. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 
170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. S 


SEGQee 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


We will carpet your entire house for the same price the re- 
tailer charges for one room. We pay freight. Rend for illus- 
trated catalogue. THE SANITARY MF o., 
Bourse Blidg., Philadelphis, Pa. 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS MAKE MONEY 


A eash Market for your photographs. Write for infor- 
mation, PUBLISHERS PHOTO EXCHANGE, 
1203 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern Railway has gotten out a neat 
booklet descriptive of the beautiful 
summer resorts at Spirit and Okoboji 
Lakes in North-Western Iowa. Free 
copies will be mailed upon application 
to Jno. G. Farmer, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


and receive free your Station 
SEND $5.00 Combined Revolving Book- 
Case, Adjustable Desk and 
Table, handsome antique finish, 32 in. high, 30x24 in., 
moulded top, nickle trimmed, ball-bearing castors. Every 


home and office needsone. W.A. FORBES & CO., Caro, Mich. 
SOOCSESEC SSO OGSERESEEHES HU BOOO” 


Reliable Names 


AND ADDRESSES. Any city or county 
in OHIO. Up-to-date and guaranteed. 


$2 per 1000. 
H; A. LORBERG, Portsmouth, 0. 















Don't fail to mention 








Desirable Dividend Payers 


Paying TEN PER CENT per annum and ‘up 
ward and promise of big profits. I have a very 
choice line of high grade permanent dividend 
paying mining and smelting investments, 
selected with great care, that are safe for estates 
and Saving Bank depositors. Also some 
promising prospect stocks likely to develop early 
into DIVIDEND-PAYERS.. It will pay you to 
investigate my list. Correspondence solicited. 
Bank references furnished. 
ANDREW L. BUSH, Banker and Broker, 
72 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


MINING STOGKS “ssn” 


Send for Booklet ‘“‘ ABOUT OURSELVES,” describing 
our successful plan of profitable mining investments and 
full detailed information, 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York. 


Supreme Tooth 


in 3-0z. collapsible tubes—25e. By 


mailonly. The most pleasi ingly satie- 
fying tooth — ever brought to your 
notice. If it doesn’t please you we'll 
return your money for the asking—you 
can keep the tooth paste. Send us 


mow and we'll have your postman de- 
liver it to your desk, office, store or home, or wherever you 
direct. One trial will convince you that Supreme Tooth Paste 
is more than an equivalent for your money. Mail your letter 
now to E P. AH CG., 714-716 East 66th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























HENRY B. LOCKWOOD FRANK H. HURD 
FRANK M. KELLEY 


LOCKWOOD, HURD & C0., 


New York Stock Exchange Members. 


ORDERS EXECUTED for INVESTMENT or on MARGIN, 
Investment List of Bonds and Stocks on application. 


Telephone 2176 Broad. 44 Broadway, New York. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARII 


r Busi Property for Cash, nO matter where 

— Send description and selling a, and get os success— 

Pd : for selling property., W. TRANDER, 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, “Pa. 


$300 10 BE GIVEN AWAY 


Among those making the nearest estimate 
of the number of beans in a quart jar. 
This jar will be opened on Oct. 1st, 1901. 

OUR OFFER. Every one who sends us 50c. for one 

year’s subscription to the RELIGIOUS DIGEST will 

be entitled to one estimate. Prizes to the first nearest 
correct estimate, one Scholarship to Eastman Na- 
tional Business College. Second, Self-Pronouncing 

Teachers’ Bible. Next 100,a New Testament. Next 

1000 or more, Model Book of Dialogues each. Address 

THE RELIGIOUS DIGEST, 
‘ Dept. N. M. B., Ocala, Fla. 














“The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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VOCAL 


Love Me, Love Me, Honey, Do! Geo. Nichols 
Wait Till Things Are a Coming My 
Way =. «+ Thomas F, Morse 
Only a Newspaper Story ~. Evelyn Herbert 
Only in Dreams .  . Arthur Trevelyan 
Won’t You Believe Me . Everett J. Evans 
The Port of Missing Ships . Chas, E, Baer 
I Hope She is Happy To-Night 
Costen and Sterling 
My Darling Jess . . ~ Nick Brown 
*Neath a Spreading Chestnut Tree 
Harry Nuttervale 
Talk Don’t Buy Me Nothin’? Andrew LeRoc 


Price, 


10 Cts. 


Vocal, half Instrumental—21 


URNISHED MONTHLY to all lovers of Song and Music a vast volume of New, choice 
compositions by the most popular composers. F 
Complete Pieces for Piano—Once a month for 10 ts 

10 Cents. Yearly subscription $1.00. Sample Free. e 


April Number 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Bullfrogs’ Serenade . . H. Engelmann 
Trocadero March . . Arthur W. Pryor 
Fickle Coon—Cakewalk and Two-Step 
Sidney Crane 
All On Deck Galop . . Richard Stahl 
With Grace—Gavotte Caprice H. Engelmann 
Aunt Chiloe’s Birthday Schottische 
George Voelker 
Carnival March + « 4H, Engelmann 
Ragtime Ephraim March . Edwin Ruber 
Bijou Polka . . #. +. &E, Warren 
Pet of the Petticoats March John Philip Sousa 
Her Ladyship Waltzes . . F. Muller 


Price, 
64 pages of Piano Music—half 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 





The $. W. Pepper Piano Music Magazine 


J. W. PEPPER, Pvsiisuer. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Ss. W. Corner Eighth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send THE J. W. PEPPER PIANO MUSIC MAGAZINE . 


for one year, beginning with the 


number, to the following address : 


Detach this blank and mail to us, enclosing one dollar, and the Magazine will be sent to any address, 


Don’t fail to mention *“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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C.'STPM&ORY az 
FE.&MV.RR. ae 


© MENOMINEE 

© MARINETTE 
OfFONTO 
L foneen BAY 


SG MANITOWOC 
AY SHEBOYGAN 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 











FAST TRAINS 








The Overland Limited 


California in 3 days 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver 


The Chicago-Portland Special 


Oregon and Washington in 3 days 


H. R. MCCNLLOUGH 
3d Vice-President 


W. A. GARDNER 
General Manager 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighted—Chicago 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Duluth ana St. Paul Fast Mail 


Fast train to the head of the lakes 


The Pentnsula-Express 


Fast time to Marquette 
and Copper Country 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt Agt. 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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“ This publication has in fact no equal.” — Christian Work, New York. 


THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 184. 


A Weekly [Magazine of 








FOREIGN 
one Pore of maser ctacne | PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 























THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 


agg ear two in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Appeals to every reader of.intelligence and literary taste. 
Every intelligent reader will find in 


..». HE LIVING AGE... 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 
Published weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 





Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 





The Living Age for the Summer 
SPECIAL TRIAL’ SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


As a special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription, we 
J send the magazine for sixteen weeks, beginning at any desired date, for one 
ollar. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
















How Many Paid Admissions will 
there be to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? 


MAKE A GOOD GUESS 


AND GO TO THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION AT OUR EXPENSE 

























The whole country is now becoming interested in the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, which will open its doors in May next at Buffalo, N. Y. 

To those who were so fortunate as to see the splendors of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, at Chicago, the vast progress in science and art and especially 
the wonders of applied electricity will here be made manifest, while, to all who 
failed to see that greatest fair of the nineteenth century, this first exhibition of 
the twentieth century will leave little to regret. It is peculiarly fitting that 
“The National Magazine’ should do its part to make successful this national 
and international enterprise. 

With this end in view, and with a further purpose of offering encouragement 
to our friends throughout the nation, we have determined to make a grand 
prize offer, which in its scope and fairness shall as far surpass all former offers 
of the kind as “The National Magazine’’ surpasses all its competitors in its 
features and interesting contents. 


















How Many Paid Admissions will 
there be to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? 
















This is 


the Question : 





_afree railway ticket to and from the Exposition at 
W eS ff CT Buffalo, with a week’s expenses to one person from 


each of the forty-nine states and territories in the Union who makes the 

nearest correct guess received from his state or territory. Forty-nine people 

will go to the Pan-American Exposition as our guests. Forty-nine people 

will stay in Buffalo one week at our expense. The guess we ask you to 

make is absolutely free. The only stipulation is that you be a subscriber to 

“The National Magazine,” which costs but $1 per year. This is not a cheap 
jumbled-word contest, and we do not expect any but those who can afford to ¢ 
subscribe for this most popular, up-to-date, 100-page magazine in America, ‘ 
to answer it. The results will be announced and the winners notified of the 
date of “The National Magazine” convention, to be held at Buffalo some time 
in August, and the gathering will include most of the contributers to “The 
National Magazine” as well as those who succeed in the prize competition. 
We desire to make it a delightfully profitable outing for all. 








Read every word—and read it again 


> >? 





How Many Paid Admissions will 
there be to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? 


Try your skill ? ‘? 
at estimating H 3 



















re 


7 How Many Paid Admissions will 
there be to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? 


FOUR GRAND CASH PRIZES 


ADDED TO THE ALREADY GENEROUS OFFER 


FIRST PRIZE —- A Yearly Income of $120 per year for Ten Years. To the person 
sending the most subscriptions before June 15 we will present a yearly income 
of $120 per year for ten years. This is a nest egg worth working hard for. 

SECOND PRIZE — One Hundred Dollars in Gold. The one sending the next largest 
list of subscriptions will receive $100 in gold. This would be a consolation. 

THIRD PRIZE — Forty-nine $10.00 Gold Pieces. The one sending the largest list 
of subscriptions from each state and territory will receive ten dollars in gold. 

FOURTH PRIZE —A Three Years’ Paid-up Subscription. The one sending the next 
largest list in each state or territory will receive a paid up subscription of three 
years to “The National. Magazine.” As an additional inducement for sub- 
scriptions we will allow the sender an extra estimate for each set of two sub- 
scriptions, making three estimates for two subscriptions. Remember three 
times is the charm, and the third estimate may win you the trip to Buffalo. 


How Many Paid Admissions will 
lel . @ there be to the Pan-American Ex- enemas Po 
* i position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? e 








Look up the attendance at the Columbian and Paris Expositions on July 4th 
and make your estimate pla a Remember, that as every subscription 
entitles you to a guess it is possible for you to win the exposition trip, with 
expenses, and one or more of the Cash Prizes besides. Now don’t go into 
this blindly. We want you to send in your subscription with your guess 
right away, but if you are interested and not quite convinced send 10 cents 
for a sample copy of “The National Magazine,” so you can assure yourself 
that it is worth $1.00 per year. We will mail you the sample copy, then 
you can forward us your guess with the full knowledge of subscribing for a 
worthy publication, even if your guess does not win you the trip, and a cash 
prize besides. The more subscriptions, the more estimates, and the better 
chance you have. Is not our proposition to you a fair one. We think so, 
and if you do you will allow us to record your estimate by sending it to us. 





The National Magazine 
Prize Competition Editor, 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





How Many Paid Admissions will 
there be to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo July 4, 1901? 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 


Soda Fountain tome2 


ge tmctoa life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come to 
them they can go to you. One of the city’s latest novelties is the possi- 
bility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling expense. 
It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic acid gas and 
supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 
but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 
carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually.as though you owned a $1,000 soda 
fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we make 


this special offer of 
A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit: for $3.00 


1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete | Regular price 
2 boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5.00 
1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup | introductory price 
1 Ginger Ale “ ns to the first 100,000 





Vanilla * $3. 00 


+ “ 
Sarsaparilla e Delivered, expres- 
Raspberry sage prepaid, to all 
Strawberry “ points East of the 
Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) | Rocky Mountains. 
Citrate Magnesia Tablets (40 | Westof these add 


a 50 cents for addi- 
in bottle) tional expressage. 





This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
i” ©6your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 
@a@r"In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS 
will carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by 
| its own life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from un- 
Weta healthy water. 


From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 


“SPaRKLETS goes beyond my expectations. Mrs. Howe | SPARKLETS daily. Enclosed is a letter from my physician, 
has used it with various liquids and now she cannot get | Dr. Lober, verifying the same.” 
along without it. I have used the extracts of various varie- Marie LENORA MarKS, 
ties and the charging of them was perfect as to taste, etc. 2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
. L. Howe, 94 Fulton St., New York. a 
wae — . “SPARKLETS reached me in order and I am greatly 
pleased with the same.” . C. MERRIMAN, Jr. 


“J thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to | my no- Syracuse, N. Y. 
tice. I have been ill quite a while and could not re P wg 
1 I used the SPARKLETS., ‘My friends and myself are delighted with the operation 
Oe ann ene fo dcinh s, gallon of milk charged with | of SPARKLETS.” Jamgs Hicks, Piqua, 0. 
You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, regis- 
tered mail, or any convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 
_— pas te dye ory Broadway, New York City he 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Medallions with Gold Lacquered Frames 





Finished in imitation of Porcelain and Satin, are sold new easel permits of the standing or hanging of our 
strictly on their merits. The phenomenal growth of the medallions—a recognized valuable advantage. 
trade in them has never been equalled in any branch of These medallions are rich in beauty and very attractive, 
art photographic novelties; ef have already found a per- possess merit and are popular with all classes. They are 
manent place in the world of art. They are warranted regarded by persons of taste everywhere as the most im- 
not to fade and will last forever. portant adjunct of the photographer’s art. 

They are dust and waterproof, cannot warp or crack; This cut represents the front view of our 43¢ inch gold 
being at once a permanent and highly artistic mount, they lacquered framed Medallion. They are solid and inde- 
afford universal] satisfaction; and the remarkably low structible, firmly interlocked and cannot be taken apart, 

‘ — at which they are sold accounts in a measure for They are dust and waterproof, supported by our adjustable 
eir unparalleled popularity,combining as they do the charm reversible easel back, which can be used as a hanger or 
of the photographic art and the ingenuity of the artisan. Our stand. 


Send one subscription for “The National Magazine,” with one dollar for the same, together 


with any photograph, and we will send you F RE E the photograph reproduced on one of 
these beautiful Medallions exact size of cut, and “The National Magazine’ for 1 year 
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Don’t Fail to take Advantage of This. 


Price $1.25 
Manufactured by The G. A. Shuler Co., 7 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send your photograph to “The National Magazine,” who guarantee to return it in as good 


order as received, together with a beautiful reproduction as described above by The G. A. Shuler 
Company. Address, 


THE W. W. POTTER CO. (Ltd,) °°?" coston, mass. 
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THE BOHEMIAN 


Read “The Downfall of a Dipiomat,”’ by Wm. E.S. Fales 
in the May Number 


| Now on sale at all newstands at ten cents the copy 


“The Downfall of a Diplomat” is a subtle sketch of the rapid 


career of an American Minister to Russia. Can you guess 
who this minister is? The story is founded on fact. 


THE BOHEMIAN is a clever magazine, published monthly, 
and contains a score of fascinating stories and verses by 


the best-known writers.” 


Ask Your Newsdealer for The Bohemian 


If he does not keep it, have him order it for you, or send the money to 


THE BOHEMIAN PUBLISHING CO., 


TEN CENTS THE COPY 


- 1! Columbia Street, Boston 
ONE DOLLAR THE YEAR 








BELGIAN HARE ron ruaasune 


The most beautiful and 
affectionate of all domes- 
tic pet stock ; the finest of 
meat for the table; clean- 
ly in habits; cost but lit- 
to keep; require small 
amount of attention and 
space to live in; and are 
H OnN- 
DERFUL LITTLE 
MONEY - MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
te 7 tell you how to 
YEAR 


gian Hare Guide, 25c 


& by "inveoting only $25. If 
“ you have a small back 
ard, a shed, barn, or an 
empty attic, and will devote one hour night ond mornin ri om 
start youin an EA SCINATING and PR 

ABLE BUSIN NESS. The finest home employment. Weeki 
stock by express and guarantee safe delivery. Write at once, 


The Osborne Rabbitry, 2 Spring St., Everett, Mass. 
SOOSSSEH OD HOHEOHOEE 


Bloodea BELGIAN HARES 


You can make ENORMOUS PROFITS raising 
Belgian Hares. We start you right with the best 
thoroughbred stock. Good red bucks or does, scor- 
ing 92 points, $7 each; scoring 93, $9 each; 94, $11 
each; 95, $25 each. Write us. BOSTO N BEL- 
GIAN HARE CO., 16 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 



















Kingsley School udset, n.s 


Best of home care for young boys. Health, Scholar- 
ship, Character, Self-reliance and aim for life. Lo- 
cation, hour from N. Y. City, ranks third in U. 8. for health; all 
appointments first-class. 

Summer session Jan. 15—Sept. 15, Study, out-of-door life. 
Nature study in field and wood. Only ten boys received-for 
Summer. J. R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 





Beautiful Pictures 


Are you interested in art and beautiful pic- 
tures? If so, PHOTO ERA, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Photography, will be for 
you an endless source of education and 


delight -because it is a permanent. 


record of Photographic Art in 
America. 

Thousands of readers take it, as it shows 
the latest advances in the art of picture 
making. It is the only independent, high- 
class magazine, published in the United 
States, devoted to photography, and its 
contributors include the brightest minds 
in the artistic and photographic ‘world. 
Every issue contains a supplement in the 
nature of a photogravure, heliotype, or 
color process reproduction, worth the cost 
‘of the magazine alone. Price 15 cents a 
copy. Subscription, $1.50 per year. 


PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO., 
Dewey .Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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ANTIQUES! 





Colonial Furniture 


Mahogany Sofas, Chairs, Tables and Wardrobes. AH verit- 
able an aes and in good a. no reproductions, A very 
handsome Ch , also China Closet. 





Brass and Pewter Lamps in very great varie’ 
Comer —some with beautitul opalescent glass shatee, 

Jewish Candlesticks, five and seven branches. 
Jardinieres and other old Russian Coppers. 


Rare old China, Historical Plates, Pitchers, etc. Lowestoft, 
Tortoise Shell, Minton, Mulberry, ete. 


A very large collection of Pewter, a and Copper Uandle- 
sticks and alee Antiques, at the sign o ” 


The Copper Kettle, 2501 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Catalogue and price list on request. 
Photographs sent after correspondence, 





GRAND TRUNK 
AT BUFFALO 


An official of the Grand Trunk Railway, who has been at 
Buffalo for the last few days, has returned to Montreal, after 
having secured space for the railway'’s exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. The space secured is one of the most 
prominent on the grounds, covering nearly 4,000 feet of the 
walls and 600 square feet on the floor of the machinery and 
transportation building, which is sxid to be one of the finest 
architectural creations on the grounds, and is completed and 
ready for the installation of exhibits. 1t is the intention of the 
Grand Trunk to make a display such as the company has not 
yet installed in any exhibition, and this will comprise a large 
selection of its choicest photographic gems, including a number 


that were awarded the gold medal at the Paris international | 


exposition of 1900. Canada will be represented by numerous 
typical scenes of the resorts which are reached by the Grand 
Trunk, and it is expected that as a result of this the influx of 
tourists during the season of 1901 into Canada will be some- 
thing phenomenal. The building in which the Grand Trunk 
exhibit is to be placed is situated in a central location on what 
is known as ‘‘the Mall,” reached by the Amherst street gate. 
While at Buffalo the Grand Trunk representative made a care- 
ful inspection of the entire grounds, and reports that the 
management of the exposition is making favorable progress 
with the buildings, May 1, he said, will see the opening of one 
of the finest expositions that has ever been held in America, 
which, though not quite so extensive as the World's fair, will 
exceed in quality anything that has ever been held on the 
western hemisphere. 


THOS. WYNNE, N. E. Agt. Grand Trunk. 
306 Washington St., Bosten. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


~ Toilet 
WDER 


Deiat After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


itive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUN RN, and all afflictions of eas. Removes all 


odor of perspiration. Get M N’S (the original), 
alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
utes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 2& cents. ( Sample free. ) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, 











Return to Nature 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer headed and— 
save money ; follow the simple laws of nature, 


THE KNEIPP WATER-CURE MONTHLY 
and Herald of Health 
Will tell you all about them, 

yo Kace Water Cure Monthly, devoted to Kneipp’s 
method and kindred national ov, stands for a cleaner 
body, a healthier mentality, and a higher morality, “ysalents 
living one — methods of obtaining health. Ab é contribue 
tors ree correspondence department to subscribers, 
which tas all ok the natural treatment of diseases, Ping jot 
hints on prevention and cure of disease, A magazine for 
whole family. 


The only magazine of Kneipp’s 
Hydrotherapy in the English Language. 


Edited by BENEDICT LUST, 
Hydropathic Physician 
Director of the *‘Jungborn, Sanitarium, 
Bellevue, Butler, N. J. 
ehowiaten we price per annum, United States, Canada and 


‘exico, $ Foreign countries $1.25. Payable in advance. 
Sample copies free. 


Kneipp’s World Renown Books. 


“My Water Cure,” (The Kneipp Cure), 500 
illustrations of the different treatments, as Water Appieatons, 
Baths, Wet Sheets, Vapors, Gushes, ete. This boo 
oe written by the famous Hydropathist, the Rev. Father 

Pp, is translated in fifteen languages and sold in over one 

Srey copies, alone in the German language, Price, elegantly 
bound, $1.00, pe cover, 60c. 

The Care of Children. ™ Seb. Kneipp, paper 50c., 


bound, 75c., postpaid. 
The Hne ipp Brochure complete Staleene of 

books on Nature Care. Health jo BR "Health ‘ood and 

Hygienic Supplies free. 

KNEIPP FMAGAZINB PUB. CO., 11: B. Seth “ N.Y. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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PUT THIS OX #% YOUR PIPE, 











and you will notice the fol- 
lowing about your furnace, 
stove, or boiler: $ 


Regular Draft at all times. 
No overheating of furnace. 
Less chimney fire danger. : 
No burning out of grates, 

No escaping gases in cellar or 


lowler Perfect ventilation, 


Retention of heat in furnace. 

Perfect combustion of fuel. 

Minimum of clinkers. 

Therefore, greatest economy ef 
fuel and care in operation. 


Prevention of fires burn- 
ing out on windy nights. | ; 
A great coal and trouble 
saver. 

Why? Because “The 


Fowler” Automatic Draft 
Regulator insures absolute 
and perfect regulation of | $ 


draft under ali conditions 
in any heating apparatus | ¢ IS Al V | ly) S O N : 
on which it is put. 

Can be quickly applied 


oavieatoeratee || GOLF BALLS 


All stove dealers have 


h 7 DRIVE FARTHER ; 
( | ( (| them. PUTT TRVER 
Send your address and | LAST LONGER ; 


that of your stove dealer They are made of pure gutta, are full size and weight, 
ona postal. We are sure are guaranteed to be seasoned at least eight months $ 
. before painting. 1} 

the reading matter ws send You can redeem Davidson Balls from yourdealer, 
you will be interesting. or send to us and we will send you a dozen new balls + 
for the old dozen and $2.00 extra. 


The 


Automatic 


ore 





pers 


$0? 


oe 








Address : = _ Practically, your new balls cost you but $2.00 per > 
dozen. 
JOSEPH B. ATTLES, DAVIDSON RUBBER co, 
= 19Milk Street - - Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT, ESSERE CRUSE ONE Re See " i + 











Box N, LAWRENCE, MASS. "] 
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...IT’S ALL IN THE LENS... 0OX-BLOOD 
BRILLIANT FINDERS | } TABLETS ete 


People... 


that show the image clear, sharp 


and bright as the human eye in Are Pleasant to take 
any light will be a feature of and harmless to mcr. They 
cure Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


Indigestion and female trouble. 
Blood Purifier and Tonic. A great 
ai _ flesh producer. Patients derive 


ail the benefit and nourishment 








FOR 7 90 7 from these tablets that they will 
from the pure blood of a healthy 

z “oon f th fe 
e greatest cure of the age for 
Long Focus, Series VI. a broken down system. We refer 


‘ou to Mrs. 
arren of Ra- 


Mrs. 
Graves of Phila- 
delphia, N. Y., 
who gained 6 lbs. 
each on our three 
weeks’ treatment 
that we give free, 
also Mrs. Julia 
House of Council 
Bluffs, and Mrs. 
R. Tilton of 
Tomple, Me., who gained 7 Ibs. 
each in four weeks. 
A three-weeks’ treatment with 





a your doctor will cost you $650. 

$35 and upwards Any medicine house will give you 
a sample dose. We positively 

give you athree- weeks’ treatment. 








To convince you that ocr 
Send for 1901 Catalogue. FREE remedy wili ao all we claisn FREE 
we will give a three-weeks 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL co. treatment at our office or will 
Rochester, N. Y. send it to any address on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Mention W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, Iowa. 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD. this journal 




















DAILY TRAINS 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAU 
BUFFET SLEEPERS 
and CHAIR CARS 





ROBT. WILLIAMS, JNO. G. FARMER, 
Vice-President and Gen. Supt. Asst, Gen, Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Don’t fail to mention “The Nationa] Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


IN ACTION 


i See how it works. Feel how comfortable 
it is under all circumstances. The only sus- 
pender made that adjusts itself to every bend 
! ofthe body. Buckles will not rust. Avoid ~ 
imitations. Get the genuine, with the word ' 
| “President” on the buckles, even if you have 
Pp go across the way forit. Every pair guar- \ 
anteed. For sale everywhere, or by mail 50c. 


C. A. EDGARTON, MFG. COMPANY 
Box 268, Shirley, Mass. 


























Ol IR $6 F 99 S Y LE “ Al-Vista” Panoramic Camera, is 
‘ 
just what you have been looking for 
Wh > BECAUSE, being possessed of one of these, you need no 
other, as it enables you to make panoramic pictures, and is 
also arranged for plate work of the finest quality. It does the work of all 
cameras combined in one. 

On account of the available space in the ‘‘ F’’ styles, you are enabled to 
produce larger objects on the same size plates than with any other camera. 
We sell direct to the consumer. We will send free upon the rece pt of your 
request, our artistic 1901 catalogue, and a nice full size 5 x 12 photograph 
mounted on fine bevel card, showing the quality of work our camera does. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO, 
1218 Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 
































O’s ullivan’s 


Economical @% 
fort Heels 


Even luxury is possible without an extra price. 
O’SULLIVAN’S RUBBER. HEELS will outwear 
two pairs of leather heels. % Substitutes for 


O’Sullivan’s will not do this, but leave 

dealer 4 cents more profit. % Get your money’s 
worth — 35 cents and a trifle for attaching at 
all dealers’ or the mekers’3 333333235 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 








































| PEARLINE’S Crucial Test. 


RISK 1,440 TIMES as great as that of an ordinary PEARLINE wash. 





Pieces marked ‘after’? were cut from the same goods (celebrated 
Whytlaw’s Colored Wash Fabrics) as those marked ‘before,’’ and were 
then soaked for forty hours in a solution of PEARLINE and water, almost 
hot to begin with and twelve times as strong in PEARLINE as the suds 
prescribed in PEARLINE directions. 





RESULT . Both pieces of each pattern were photographed side 

* by side. It would take an expert to detect any loss 
or deterioration of color or fabric. The ever truthful camera would reveal 
any loss or injury; however, if any doubt remains, try some scraps of 
goods for yourself. 


PEARLINE brightens some faded colors. 
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have been ¢stablished 47 years. 
in Tone, Beauty and Durability. 
payments every family in moderate circums‘ances 


Are unsurpassed 
By our system of 


can own a fine piano. We take old instruments in 


VOSe exchange and deliver the piano in your home free of expense. Catalogue and 
explanations free. VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Maes 











“Grand Prix Paris1900 


e hardest work\ 
\that jis fever re= 
quired, of a writ- 
|; ing’ ‘machines 
sl Their¥supreme 
e. worth'hasy been 
~ established by a 
=» quarter ofacentury, 
of unfailing service. 


ST bards ork dov 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


‘ Ly ome “BOSTON 
ARTER”’ is stam 
“ - 


on every loop. 


a 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


<> Sample pair,Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. 2 co. eauets, 
ton, Mass., 0.8 


GS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@@ 


BAKERS 
BREAKFAST 














FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited } 
ESTABLISHED 1780 _ DORCHESTER.MASS. 
¢ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900- 





The Phoenix !99! 
utual Life Insurance 
Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


Issues Endowment Policies to either 
men or women, which (besides giving 
Five other options) Guarantee when jij 
the Insured is Fifty, Sixty or Seventy 
Years Old . 


| To Pay $1,500 in Cash 
| For Every $1,000 
of Insurance in Force 


| Sample policies, rates and other information 
Hi} (on be given on application to the Home 
0 ice. 


| | JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
||| JOHN M. HALCOMBE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary 
q WILLIAM A. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 





























